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The  Chicago  Tribune  reaches  the  right  kind  of  people 

To  a  seller  of  auto  batteries,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  people  in  a 
market.  Those  who  buy.  And  those  who  don’t,  can’t  or  won’t. 

The  big  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  the  right  kind.  And  in 
Chicago,  that’s  easy.  Most  df  them  read  the  Tribune.  In  city  and 
suburban  newspaper  households,  71  %  of  the  battery  buyers  read  the 
Sunday  Tribune;  51  %  read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Now  perhaps  you  sell  air  travel  or  appliances  instead  of  auto  bat¬ 
teries*.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  The  'Tribune  will  still  deliver 
a  larger  audience  of  actual  buyers  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

You’ll  sell  more  to  the  right  kind  of  people— the  people  who  buy — 
when  you  use  the  'Tribune  in  Chicago. 

More  readers . . .  more  buyers . . .  more  results 

lfi6liibun&  Gefs'Bn  in  Chicago! 


*And  if  you  do  sell  auto  batteries,  our  new  MARKET  POWER  study  can  tell  you  a 
great  deal  about  your  kind  of  buyers.  Ask  a  Tribune  representative  for  the  full  story. 


In  Philadelphia 

Imperial  goes  home 
with  Wift  IBuIIetin 


Evenings  and  Sundays 


1 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  like 
most  other  dailies,  is  constantly 
striving  to  build  circulation  and 
achieve  maximum  readership. 
Alert  papers,  like  the  Bulletin, 
overlook  nothing,  including  the 
subtleties  of  editorial  type  dress, 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  ap¬ 
pearance  and  increase  reader- 
ship.  That’s  why  the  Bulletin 
modernized  its  type  dress  with 
Imperial  .  .  .  Intertype’s  most 
popular  news  text  face. 

In  selecting  Imperial,  Mr.  Rob¬ 


ert  L.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Bulletin,  said,  “After  a  complete 
study  of  all  available  newspaper 
text  faces,  we  selected  Imperial. 
We  think  it  combines  the  best 
attributes  of  legibility,  printing 
qualities  and  variety  of  sizes  and 
weights.  Judging  from  the  let¬ 
ters  we  received,  our  readers 
seem  to  agree.’’ 

Many  practical  considerations 
govern  the  choice  of  a  news¬ 
paper  text  face.  Readability, 
printability,  fit,  word  count,  tape 


operation,  shrinkage  ...  all  are 
factors.  Imperial  meets  all  of 
these  requirements  with  flying 
colors  .  .  .  deserves  your  serious 
consideration  as  the  face  for 
your  future.  Imperial  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  full  range  of  sizes  in 
Roman  with  Bold  and  Italics,  in 
both  regular  and  unit  cut  fonts. 
Just  as  Imperial  is  now  read  by 
every  Philadelphia  Bulletin  sub¬ 
scriber,  it  should  be  read  by 
those  who  count  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  too. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 


360  Furman  Street  •  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


A  Division  of  Horris-Intorfypo  Corporotion 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  DAILAS,  ATLANTA,  CIEVEIAND,  BOSTON 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  AAontreol,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Imperial  is  a  registered  trademark. 

Text  set  in  Imperial  unit  cut  for  tape  operation. 
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Washington  looks  different  at  night.  Its  second 
largest  “industry,”  Tourism  (the  city  teems  with 
7,(X)0,000  visitors  yearly)  closes  shop  at  night¬ 
fall.  Its  major  industry,  Government,  keeps  white 
collar  hours  too. 

The  day’s  monumental  events  fade  into  the 
relaxation  of  upper  income  living.  Evening  news¬ 
paper  city — more  so  than  most.  Your  prime 
Washington  market  becomes  most  receptive  to 
your  advertising  message — at  home — at  ease — 
in  the  evening.  This  is  why  advertisers  who  know 
the  Washington  scene  prefer  the  evening  selling 
strength  of  The  Star. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


17-18 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  CharlottesviHt 

17- 19 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Moran. 

18- 22— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Wm. 
ward-Ho  Hotel.  Phoenix,  Aril. 

19- 22 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hotil 
New  York. 

19-23 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Wichita,  Kai 
19-23 — Librarians'  Workshop,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


insas. 


icuse, 

21- 24— National  Editorial  Association,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

22 —  California  and  Nevada  AP  News  Executives  Council,  Stanford  campi* 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

22 — Northern  California,  UPl  Editors.  Rickey's  Studio  Inn,  Palo  Alto. 

22-24— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Cab 
maran  Inn,  Mission  Bay,  San  Diego. 

22-24— Texas  Press  Association,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

22- 26— PN PA  Summer  Conference,  Bermudiana  Hotel,  Bermuda. 

23- 24— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editors  Conferena 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 

23-25— Colorado  Press  Association  Summer  Outing.  South  Fork,  Colo. 

23- 25 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Madden's  Lodge,  Brainerd,  Mliw, 

24-  Canadian  Press  East  regional,  St.  John's,  Nfld.  ; 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Gideon  Putnte 

Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  I 

25-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Mt 
Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods.  N.  H. 

25-29 — American  Academy  of  Advertising,  University  of  Washingtox 


9-12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Statler  Hilton  Hotil 
Detroit. 

13-15 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

24-28 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


AUGUST 

5- 1 1— International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atia 

Ga. 

13-15 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 
19-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Miami.  Ra. 

21-26— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  In  Journalism.  University  of  MIchic 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


haltjmore 

area 


Announcing. . . 
a  definitive  study 
of  household  coverage  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the 
Baltimore  Standard 
Metropolitan  Area 


SEPTEMBER 


8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City,  Me 
8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery,  Ce 
Moines, 

1 1-15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

15-16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Drisklll  Hotel,  Austin. 
29 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press.  Spokane. 


OCTOBER 


1 1-14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Note 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14- 15— Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 18 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  XVII  annual  General  Assemblii 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Internatiom 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Membership  meeting.  Drake  Ho‘c . 
Chicago. 


■  Because  of  the  manner  in  which  Baltimore  Daily 
Newspapers  are  sold  to  National  advertisers  ...  a 
study  of  household  coverage  and  interlock,  or  duplica¬ 
tion,  is  of  greatest  importance.  This  study,  which  has 
just  been  completed,  was  conducted  by  Daniel  Starch 
&  Staff.  For  the  latest  facts  on  Baltimore  Daily  News¬ 
paper  coverage  —  ask  the  H.A.S.  Man. 
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How  good  is  business  in  Iowa?  This  good: 
Personal  income  first  three  months  —  up 
7.4%  compared  to  national  drop  of  0.1%. 
Department  store  sales  first  4  months  up 
6%  .  .  .  new  home  construction  first  3 
months  up  25%  .  .  .  cash  farm  receipts  up 
15%  first  three  months.  Every  indicator 
points  to  Iowa  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  the  nation’s  economy! 

You  may  be  dealing  yourself  out  of  this  hot  market  by 
following  an  outmoded  rule  of  space  buying  .  .  .  that 
IS,  buying  space  only  according  to  standard  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area  population  ranking.  This  ranking,  for  instance, 
lists  Des  Moines  (Polk  County)  way  down  the  list  in  size 
of  Metropolitan  Area  markets. 


;ampi« 


But  we  aren’t  talking  about  Des  Moines  or  a  lifeless  sta¬ 
tistic  —  because  that  statistic  distorts  the  actual  mar¬ 
keting  facts.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  exciting 
concept  of  a  horizontal.  state-wi(^  market  instead  of  a 
vertical,  metropolitan  one.  We  are  talking  about  IOWA 
. .  .  not  “just  another  state."  but  one  of  America’s  most 
consistently  active  markets,  unified  by  the  state-wide 
coverage  of  one  of  America’s  great  newspapers,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune! 


The  key  to  it  is  “circulation  coverage.”  Truth  is,  with 
50%  or  better  coverage  in  76  Iowa  counties,  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  ranks  No.  11  and  Daily  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  with  same  coverage  in 
34  Iowa  counties  ranks  No.  28  among  Metropolitan 
Area  markets. 


What  kind  of  job  do  these  papers  do  for  you?  National 
and  regional  chains  report  great  successes  with  state¬ 
wide  campaigns  .  .  .  Gambles.  Kresge’s,  Sears.  Wards, 
Woolworth’s,  others.  Says  Morey  Sostrin,  President. 
Younkers  .  .  .  “For  many  years,  we  have  conceived  of 
all  Iowa  as  our  market.  Fortified  by  the  background  of 
state-wide  newspaper  coverage  by  the  Sunday  Register, 
we  established  our  first  branch  store  in  Ames,  Iowa, 
more  than  20  years  ago.  Today,  we  have  15  units  in 
Iowa  alone.  While  our  principal  unit  and  parent  store  is 
in  Des  Moines,  it  operates  as  headquarters  for  a 
state-wide  businesss.  We  take  full  advantage  of 
the  Des  Moines  newspapers’  far-reaching  selling 
influence  throughout  all  Iowa." 


Atlanh 


The  customers  are  buying  in  Iowa  - 
now’s  the  time  to  reach  them. 
Now’s  the  time  to  break  the 
‘‘space-buying  rules”  and 
stir  up  sales  for  you 
in  record-breaking 
Iowa  with  ‘‘The 
Hometown  Paper 
for  the  Whole 
State  of 

Iowa...” _ 


one  of  America's 


Assembly 
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Represented  Nationally  by:  Newspaper  Marketing  Associates  -  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Detroit.  Los  Angeles,  San\/  Francisco 
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Louisiana's  second- largest  city  is  Lou¬ 
isiana's  richest  city.  In  1959,  the  aver¬ 
age  Batan  Rouge  household  received 
$6,788  spendable  dollars — over  $60*  a 
month  more  than  the  averoge  New  Or¬ 
leans  household.  The  Baton  Rouge 
reader  buys  Baton  Rouge  newspxjpers — 
then  buys  from  Baton  Rouge  newspa¬ 
pers. 


*1  n  c  o  m  e  figures  from 
Sales  Management's  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Buying  Power 


This  is 
24  pt. 

Bizarre  Bold . . . 

Teletype 

and  to  keep  us 
from  going  “wild” 
please  remember 
that  Teletype  is  a 
registered  trademark 
and  needs 
a  cap  “T”. 


O  O  R  RO  FT  ATI  O  N  •  su«»io<*i«v  ©e  Western  Etectrk  Company  h*c. 

Department  54F,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  SKoKie,  Illinois 


Meet  the  GLAANRP  m. 

^  I  ^HE  GLAANRP,  a  group  whose  initials  look  like  alj 
soup  gone  l>erserk,  is  about  as  exclusive  as  the  teiep 
directory,  reports  John  Meehan,  Louisville  Courier-] our lud. 
initials  stand  for  Greater  Louisville  Area  Association  of  N 
time  Rewrite  Personalities.  It’s  an  unfraternal  group  for  (  .o 
Journal  reporters. 

Founders  of  the  group  are  reporters  Richard  Hunter 
Tom  Karsell.  and  former  reporter  Ron  M.  Linton.  Since 
are  no  official  minutes  and  wholesale  avoidance  of  respon>ibi 
it  may  be  that  three  others  started  it.  It’s  that  kind  of  groupij 
The  founders  set  up  the  group  to  parody  everything  in  si^ 
Members  are  those  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  on  the 
rewrite  job.  In  the  group’s  verbal  bylaws  (that  are  <  h 
every  day  or  so),  it  is  specified  that  every  member  is  prcsi 
Since  any  president  may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time,  bus 
sessions  are  frequent.  Meetings  have  been  called  in  tav 
the  newsroom,  and  even  in  moving  automobiles.  Two  me 
are  supposed  to  be  present  for  a  quorum,  but  if  a  pres 
calls  a  meeting  for  himself,  no  one  minds.  Often  such  mee 
concern  willing  or  unwilling  prospective  members.  At 
meeting  a  reporter  was  made  a  member,  then  immediately 
jrenderl  “for  missing  one  consecutive  meeting.”  j 

In  a  half-hearted  try  for  dignity,  the  GLAANRP  has 
lished  a  fellowship.  By  order  of  the  president  (who  knows 
president?)  the  group  has  established  a  no-expenses  paid' 
of  local  funeral  homes  for  some  deserving  reporter.  The  f 
ship  recipient,  who  probably  will  never  be  selected,  must 
the  tour  by  bus. 

The  Lineup 

Get  the  lead  white  hot,  prepare  the  kill  i-heet, 

.4  muft  has  been  shut,  there's  dead  line  to  beat,  a 

Some  pages  may  bleed,  and  from  what's  been  said. 
Ix>wer  case  may  plead,  the  morgue  lost  a  head ! 

— Frank  Del-Witt 

— Sports  Editor  Ed  Hayes,  BlytheviUe  (Ark.)  Courier  Nh 
opened  his  column:  “Are  you  a  Flabby  American?  Do^yi 
belong  to  President  Kennedy’s  Feast  Corps?”  .  .  .  AP'iii 
patch  from  Vienna  about  Jackie  Kennedy  in  the  Buffalo  Co 
Express  asserted:  “Wearing  a  long  white  dress,  she  s« 
to  enjoy  Khrushchev.”  .  .  .  UPI  correction  in  a  'torY|f 
Behan:  “The  fast-living  Irish  (sted  fast-loving).”  ...  St 
cutters  searching  for  a  bit  of  history  in  the  cornerstone  of 
old  Cleveland  Press  building  downtown  found  nothing, 
columnist  Milt  Widder  obser\’ed:  “All  the  history  was 
upstairs.”  .  .  .  Editor  Wright  Bryan,  Cleveland  Plain  I) 
gave  a  ship’s  clock  mounted  on  a  marble  plaque  to  the  •  a 
of  the  first  American  flag  ship  in  overseas  trade  to  arri 
Cleveland — the  American  Export  liner  Extavia.  .  .  .  The 
chief  writes  a  weekly  column  in  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  entitled:  “Don’t  Drive  Yourself  to  Death.”  . 
Columnist  Bill  Kennedy,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  m 
gests  as  birthstones:  For  architects,  cornerstones;  for  politician 
blarneystones;  for  columnists,  grindstones. 

— Tlie  Scripps-Hoivard  News  reprinted  these  “Copydesk  (Jawii 
headlines  from  S-H  newspapers:  “With  Garroway  'Ilirough  I)*d 
RCA,”  tTashington  Daily  News;  “How  Foam  On  a  Beer  Wos 
Nobel,”  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin;  “All  Cars!  Girl  Wrai* 
36-25-35.  .  .  .  'That  Is  All,”  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  ’'*■ 
“Oops,  There  Goes  Another  Spelling  Bee  Plant,”  Cincinnati  f* 
and  Times-Star;  “Snow  Down— Icy  Curves,”  Indianapolis  Tint 
;  “  'Instant'  Beer  Case  Coming  To  a  Head,”  Knoxville  News-Sent 
'■  “Chou-Chou  Puts  Co-op  In  Eviction  Pickle,”  New  York  V 
Telegram  &  Sun;  “Good  Humor  Man  Loses  His  Sense  Of<  • 

I  Houston  Press;  “Untogetherness,”  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
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Are  the  people  in  your  community  getting  tank 
town  airline  service?  Five  years  ago  St.  Louis  was 
primarily  a  bus  and  train  city.  The  airlines  did  not 
know  the  market  potential.  The  citizens  had  not  made 
their  needs  known,  and  the  local  government  paid  only 
lip  service  to  this  need.  Today,  St.  Louis  is  a  major 
midwest  air  center.  What  happened?  For  one  thing, 
the  Globe-Democrat  used  the  influence  of  its  editorial 
and  news  pages  to  promote  informed  action. 


Every  city  needs  a  newspaper  alert  to  the  problems 
of  its  people.  In  St.  Louis  the  Globe-Democrat  is  such 
a  newspaper. 


editorial 


Press  and  Security 

k  LOT  OF  controversy  has  gone  ihroiigli  the  iy|x.'-seiiing  machine 
since  President  Kennedy  tokl  ne\v’spa|)er  publishers  late  in  April 
that  some  way  should  be  found  by  them  to  withhold  public'ation  of 
information  touching  on  security  matters.  A  lot  of  newspa|x*rmen  w'ere 
irked  because  the  way  the  President  phrased  his  comments  made  it 
look  as  if  newspajjers  have  been  to  blame  for  serious  security  breaches. 

But  most  responsible  newsmen  said  they  were  willing  to  explore 
the  problem,  if  there  is  one,  with  the  President  and  subsequently  the 
heads  of  several  newspajx*r  organizations  met  with  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Apparently  it  was  an  interesting  discussion  hut  no  concrete 
suggestions  came  out  of  it. 

Some  newsmen,  and  many  more  laymen,  have  hail  the  idea  that 
if  there  is  a  systetn  in  England  which  works  we  could  install  the  same 
procedure  here.  Most  of  them  ilidn’t  know  there  was  such  a  settip 
in  England  until  the  recent  spy  case  when  British  newspa|x*rmen 
were  ordered  to  keep  the  aise  from  their  readers.  It  might  have 
served  tJie  purpose  of  the  British  government  to  keep  the  populace 
in  ignorance  about  that  case  for  five  tlays,  hut  it  certainly  did  not 
serve  any  other  purpose.  There  is  no  cetisorship  in  England  of  news 
stories  or  of  outgoing  cable  dispatches.  The  result  was  that  the  rest 
(rf  the  world  knew  all  about  the  case  and  read  all  that  the  English 
people  were  kept  from  knowing. 

The  only  reason  the  English  newspa|x?rs  looperated  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  withholding  news  of  that  case,  as  they  have  on  other 
stories  in  the  past,  is  that  England  has  an  Official  Secrets  Act  with 
penalties  of  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  Act  has  been,  ami  is,  al¬ 
most  100%  effective  against  “leaks”  of  information  from  government 
offices.  Some  British  newspajjennen  claim  the  .\ct  is  not  directed 
against  newspapers  but  nevertheless  it  is  there,  it  has  been  used  in 
that  w'ay,  and  newspajxjrmen  resjxct  it. 

President  Kennedy’s  remarks  led  one  London  publisher  to  comment 
off-the-record  recently  that  English  newspapennen  are  more  patriotic 
than  U.S.  newsmen.  Some  of  his  associates  jxtinted  out  that  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Secrets  Act  is  the  contributing  factor. 

It  is  our  belief  that  no  system  of  voluntaiT  censorship  w’ill  work 
during  peacetime  in  this  country  under  present  governmental  condi¬ 
tions.  The  official  or  calculated  “leak”  from  government  offices  would 
destroy  it.  If  there  were  an  Official  Secrets  .Vet  making  it  a  crime  with 
imprisonment  and  loss  of  job  for  anyone  giving  out  governmental 
information  it  would  solve  the  problem  that  President  Kennedy  men¬ 
tioned. 

But  it  would  also  create  anoUier  problem,  one  that  is  prevalent 
in  England,  whereby  the  .Vet  would  be  used  as  a  cover-up  for  official 
mistakes  and  inefficiency.  Present  statutes  in  tlie  United  States  already 
provide  enough  excuse  for  this  sort  of  thing  in  government  offices 
without  creating  another  opportunity. 

We  will  stack  the  patriotism  of  U.S.  editors  and  rejjorters  up  against 
that  of  any  other  nationality  in  the  tvorld.  We  also  believe,  as  most 
of  them  do,  that  any  system  resulting  in  withholding  information 
from  the  .Vnierican  people  which  is  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  a  bad  and  dangerous  one.  Vital  security  information  should  be 
protected  at  the  source  and  there  is  already  enough  machinery  existing 
for  that  purjx>se. 
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Our  Fleet  Street  colleagues  who  keel¬ 
hauled  us  last  month  (F&F  May  20  and 
27)  for  our  turgid  writing  and  tawdry 
makeup  spoke  well  and  true,  albeit  we  can 
retort  with  their  great  Fielding  “Dares 
thus  the  kettle  say  the  {rot  is  black!” 

The  British  makeup  is  dreadful — either 
trash)  and  superhcial  like  the  Meus  of 
the  World  page  you  reproduced,  or  just 
a  tray  of  type. 

when  Cecil  Harmsworth  King  and 
David  Knglish  say  that  American  news¬ 
paper  makeup  is  just  an  amateur  joke  and 
linger  its  Haws  we  ought  to  take  some 
•earching  looks,  from  the  desks  of  editors 
and  advertising  department  insertion 
•chedulers  all  the  way  to  the  press  room. 

Our  makeup  makes  more  definite  im¬ 
pressions  than  our  writing  for  reader 
images  of  our  interest,  credibility  and  sta¬ 
ture.  Drab  makeup  and  jumbly  pages  in- 
iluce  Inuedom  and  fatigue.  They  defeat 
the  publishing  effort  to  be  a  defender  of 
freedom  and  to  offer  the  advertiser  a  re- 
-ponsive  market  place. 

The  makeup  of  the  pages  that  are  the 
direct  domain  of  the  news  desks  is  effec¬ 
tive  and  is  kept  contemporary  by  compe¬ 
tition. 

When  you  get  past  the  first  six  pages 
you  encounter  a  typographical  jungle 
where  every  recipe,  fashion  note,  beauty- 
hint,  cartoon  and  pattern  sketch  wrangle 
for  attention;  where  the  pundits  and  the 
press  agents  contend  in  gray  serge  type 
under  motley  heads,  until  at  last  you 
come  out  to  the  clear,  hard  news  of  the 
‘ports  pages.  This  week  one  of  my  favorite 
papers  had.  on  a  closed  page  that  went  in 
early,  these  assorted  heads,  body  type 
fCt-ups  and  art; 

Coofter  Black,  14  pt.  caps. 

Century  Bold  Italic,  30  pt.  caps  and 
lower  case. 

Ultra  Bodoni,  18  pt.  c  and  1  c. 

Vogue  Extra  Bold,  18  pt.  and  12  pt. 
c  and  1  c. 

Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed.  8  pt.  c 
and  1  c  and  all  caps  run  in. 

Two  fancy  hand-lettered  heads  in  the 
‘tyle  of  oldtime  show  card  art. 

Two  .single-paragraph  features  30  lines 
deep,  one  in  body  type,  one  in  Irold  face. 

Two  clumps  of  standing  service  copy 
mashed  and  worn  after  several  trips  to 
the  stereotype  room. 

Two  defective  line  cuts  made  from 
-hallow  syndicate  mats. 

Overhauling  a  paper’s  makeup  is  seldom 
tried  except  by  a  new  owner  or  a  paper 
in  a  tight  competitive  situation.  It  takes 
time,  costs  money  and  causes  a  lot  of  in¬ 
ternecine  strife  unless  the  publisher  and 
the  editor  have  explicitly  delineated  the 
authority  and  responsibility  that  must 
rross  departmental  lines. 

K  thorough  re-do  takes  months,  and  the 
job  is  never  really  done.  Somebody  has  to 
‘tand  watch  and  make  obviously  desirable 
tvolutionary  changes.  It  is  a  tedious,  but 
rewarding,  task. 

Roy  C.  Kollenborn 

-New  York,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER’ 


I  sat  in  on  several  sessions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association’s 
31st  annual  convention  and  1  was  re¬ 
minded.  forcibly,  that  the  world  does  move 
— but.  Oh.  how  slowly. 

The  AssAK'iation  now  has  ewer  .S50  mem- 
Iters.  But  the  newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
agers’  fundamental  problems  have  nut 
changed  much  since  a  handful  of  us  met 
in  a  rump  session  of  the  NAEA  in  the 
Stevens  in  Chicago,  31  years  ago,  and 
formed  this  Association. 

As  promotion  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  I  headed  a  committee,  ap- 
l>ointed  at  the  convention,  to  prepare  a 
national  directory  of  newspaper  people 
engaged  in  some  form  of  promotion  work, 
and  to  conduct  a  survey  of  their  duties.  In 
the  entire  United  States,  I  could  find  only 
73  |)eople  “in  charge  of’  promotion.  Prac¬ 
tically  none  of  these  functioned  for  all 
newspaper  divisions.  And  when  I  re- 
|M)rted  the  details  of  this  survey  at  the 
second  convention  (Pennsylvania  Hotel. 
New  York.  June  1931)  only  17  news¬ 
papers  were  represented.  Total  attend¬ 
ance:  18. 

Contrasted  with  the  stature  of  NNPA 
today,  31  years  later,  publishers’  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  newspaper 
promotion  has  indeed  grown. 

On  the  other  hand — and  as  1  said  at  the 
l>eginning — newspaper  promoters  at  the 
current  convention  seemed  to  be  plagued 
by  a  number  of  the  same  old  problems 
which  were  on  the  agenda  31  years  ago; 

1.  Lack  of  Stature.  Too  few  promotion 
managers  seem  to  have  achieved  recogni¬ 
tion  by  top  management  as  full-fledged 
members  of  the  policy-making  team. 

Fragmentation.  Most  of  the  promotion 
managers  attending  this  session  did  not 
seem  to  have  authority  and  responsibility 
for  all  forms  of  newspaper  promotion. 

“Editorial"  Promotion.  I  had  thought 
this  hybrid  had  been  laid  to  rest  years 
ago.  A  newspaper  has  two  sources  of 
revenue,  viz:  Circulation  and  Advertis¬ 
ing.  All  newspaper  promotion,  therefore, 
is  produced  basically  to  increase  one  or 
the  other.  Patently,  an  “Editorial”  promo¬ 
tion  department  cannot  increase  Editorial! 
There  is,  then,  only  (1)  Circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  and  (2)  Advertising  promotion. 

Editorial  content  is  of  course  used  as 
the  basis  for  circulation  or  advertising 
promotion  copy  and  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns.  But  to  charge  promotional  expense 
to  an  editorial  budget  is  ridiculous,  un¬ 
less  the  editor  chooses  to  step  out  of  char¬ 
acter  and  assume  some  of  the  promotional 
expense  which  rightfully  is  circulation  or 
advertising  sales  cost. 

Nomenclature.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
newspaper  business  that  there  originated 
in  its  early  days  a  trade  language  so  con¬ 
trary  to  general  business  practice  that  to¬ 
day  it  plagues  the  industry,  confuses  the 
customers,  and  works  some  adverse  psy¬ 
chological  effect  upon  those  employed  in 
the  business.  A  “Circulation  Manager”, 
for  example  doesn’t  “circulate”  anything. 
He  sells,  and  distributes.  An  “Advertising 
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Manager"  m  the  newspaper  business  is 
actually  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  real  “Advertising  Manager”  in  the 
newspaper  business  is  mis-titled  “Promo¬ 
tion  Manager”,  or  “Publicity  Director”, 
i>r  “Public  Relations  Director”.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  his  duties,  his  training,  his  position 
in  his  company,  are  similar  to  what  are 
readily  identified  as  the  functions  and  tech¬ 
nical  experience  (d  the  “Advertising  Man¬ 
ager”  in  practically  all  other  businesses. 

Francis  N.  McGehee 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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** Sometimes  I  get  the  feeling  there  are 
more  names  on  one  of  these  things  than 


in  the  whole  phone  book  back  home. 
Your  boy  must  be  doing  OK.  He*s  got 
his  own  personal  listing.** 


New  York  is  headquarters.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  nation* s  500  big¬ 
gest  industrial  companies  are  head¬ 
quartered  here.  Sell  New  York  and 
your  message  gets  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  too.  Advertisers  know  this, 
do  this  in  The  New  York  Times.  It  sells 
New  Yorkers  with  the  most  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  serves  them  with  the  most  news. 
New  York  is  The  New  York  Times. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


June  17,  1961 


Press  Control  and  Monopoly 
Inquiry  Reports  Squelched 


President  Talks  to  UPI  Group 
On  Precision  in  Interpretation 


Washington 

President  Kennedy  and  his 
brother,  the  Attorney  General, 
put  out  some  of  the  fires  that 
were  smouldering  under  the 
press  when  they  spoke  to  the 
1961  Conference  of  United  Press 
International  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  here  June  8. 

The  President  said  flatly,  in 
response  to  a  question,  that 
there  is  no  proposal  in  hand 
that  the  government  take  any 
action  in  the  area  of  censorship 
or  control  of  the  press. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  reported 
that  he  knew  of  no  present 
study  in  the  Anti  Trust  Divi¬ 
sion  that  bears  on  multiple 
ownership  of  newspapers  or  on 
ownership  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  by  newspaper  publishers. 

But  both  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  leaders  threw  back  to  the 
press,  for  its  own  consideration 
and  initiation,  the  questions  of 
responsibility  in  printing  stories 
that  touch  on  national  security 
and  of  possible  illegal  monopoli¬ 
zation  in  the  communications 
business. 

Stresses  ‘Interpretation’ 

Some  of  the  editors  in  the 
audience  thought  the  President 
took  a  new  tack  in  his  discussion 
of  press  problems  when  he  spoke 
of  “a  responsibility  of  interpre¬ 
tation.”  Striking  out  from  the 
theme  that  his  meetings  abroad 
with  heads  of  state  had  made 
it  clear  there  are  no  “easy  and 
quick  solutions  to  the  difficult 
problems  that  we  face,”  Mr. 
Kennedy  .said: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  in  that 
regard  the  press  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  illuminating  the 
world  scene  and  our  American 
scene,  to  try  to  point  with  pre¬ 
cision  to  those  things  which 
really  count  in  the  significance 
of  the  present  events  and  those 
things  which  may  be  dramatic 
but  which  are  secondary. 

“That  places  a  responsibility 
of  interpretation  upon  us  all, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  as 
President  I  will  do  the  best  I 


can  to  try  to  make  as  complete 
the  nature  of  our  responsibility 
and  the  actions  we  must  take 
to  meet  that  responsibility,  and 
I  am  confident  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  will  manifest  in  its  way 
its  recognition  that  it  is  part  of 
the  great  national  interest.” 

F«»r  ihe  I’ress  to  l)ecid«- 

When  Pat  Munroe,  E&P’s 
Washington  correspondent. 


asked  the  President  if  he  still 
felt  there  was  a  need  for  some 
voluntary  form  of  censorship  by 
the  press,  Mr.  Kennedy  reiter¬ 
ated  that  he  had  explained  his 
view  and  his  concern,  the  same 
as  every  President  l)efore  him 
has  felt  it. 

“That,”  he  said,  “is  that  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities  to 
our  citizens,  we  do  proceed  with 
responsibility  in  printing  those 
matters  which  come  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  field.  But  I  have  .said 
from  the  l)eginning  this  is  a 
matter  which  the  press  must 
decide.  There  is  no  proposal  that 
the  Federal  Government  take 


KENNEDY  AND  JOHNSON,  but  in  this  case,  it's  Earl  Johnson,  at 
ri9ht,  vicepresidant  and  editor  of  the  United  Press  International,  who 
fi  Is  out  the  picture  with  President  Kennedy  at  UPI  conference  in 
Washington.  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  also  addressed  the 
editors  and  publishers. 


any  action  in  that  area. 

“So  I  would  think,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  you  are  all  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter,  too,  that 
it  is  a  matter  which  you  should 
consider,  and  I  merely  pre¬ 
sented  the  problem.” 

Prior  to  Attorney  General 
Kennedy’s  appearance  at  the 
conference,  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
who  was  press  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Vice  President  Nixon,  re¬ 
peated  a  charge  that  an  official 
in  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  raised  a  threat  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  over  the  heads  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  areas  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  groups  of  newspapers 
and  stations.  He  declared  that 
the  Department  had  not  denied 
an  interest  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  Klein  also  accused  the 
President  of  giving  an  impres¬ 
sion,  in  his  discussion  of  press 
responsibility,  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  press, 
yet  there  has  been  no  documen¬ 
tation  on  the  need  for  censor¬ 
ship. 

The  San  Diego  Union  editor’s 
reference  to  the  Anti  Trust  in¬ 
quiries  was  based  on  remarks 
made  by  Edwin  O.  Guthmann 
of  the  Department  of  Justice 
staff  at  a  socalled  “trial  bal¬ 
loon”  meeting  here  in  April  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

If  .Any  Violations,  Tell  Him 

Attorney  General  Kennedy 
was  asked  to  comment.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  no  inquiries  involving 
the  press  had  been  brought  to 
his  attention,  then  added: 

“If  you  know  of  violations — 
of  newspaper  and  radio-televi¬ 
sion  interests  getting  together 
unlawfully — I’d  like  to  know 
about  them.” 

He  emphasized  that  each  case 
must  be  examined  on  its  own 
set  of  facts.  He  was  not  aware, 
Mr.  Kennedy  said,  of  any  gen¬ 
eral  study  in  the  field. 

The  Attorney  General  re¬ 
ported  on  his  efforts  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  crime  syndicates  and  in 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
laws. 

Alan  Hathway,  managing 
editor  of  Garden  City  (N.  Y.) 
Xeu'sday,  asked  how  much  help 
a  newspaper  might  expect  to 
get  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  if  it  went  out  to  expose 
organized  crime  in  the  face  of 
local  political  pressures. 

Mr.  Kennedy  first  thanked 
newspapermen  who  had  pro¬ 
vided  almost  a  third  of  the  leads 
used  in  the  Senate  Rackets  Com- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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mittee  investigations  when  he 
was  counsel.  He  said  the  news¬ 
papers  should  turn  over  what¬ 
ever  information  they  leather  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  to 
Congress. 

“You  will  receive  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  welcome  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment,”  the  Attorney  General  ad¬ 
vised.  He  promised  closer  liaison 
between  the  g:overnment  and 
crusading:  news  media. 

Mr.  Kenne<ly  commented  that 
he  thought  the  press  had  been 
onesided  in  its  reporting  of  the 
labor-management  rackets  in- 
ve.stigation,  in  that  it  played  up 
the  union  angles  although  there 
was  considerable  evidence  of 
employers  who  had  sold  out 
their  employees  in  “sweetheart” 
contracts  and  other  shameful 
arrangements. 

Goldwater  Gives  Assignments 

Later,  U.  S.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  Arizona  Republican, 
appealed  to  the  newspapermen 
to  examine  the  whole  problem 
of  business  morality  in  their 
communities.  Young  people,  he 
said,  have  begun  to  look  at  busi¬ 
ness  as  being  “dirty”  and  most 
of  the  public  quietly  accepts 
price-rigging  and  other  abuses 
as  being  part  of  the  general 
pattern  of  success. 

The  Senate’s  No.  1  conserva¬ 
tive  also  suggested  that  editors 
should  do  something  to  teach 
the  real  meaning  of  commu¬ 
nism.  He  thought  they  might 
run  articles  comparing  the  two 
ideologies  of  democracy  and 
communism. 

President  Kennedy  arrived  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  conference 
hall  a  few  moments  after  word 
had  been  given  out  about  his 
back  injury.  He  stood  erect  and 
appeared  somewhat  strained  as 
he  talked,  without  notes,  for 
about  five  minutes.  He  opened 
by  saying: 

“I  used  to  work  for  INS  (In¬ 
ternational  News  Service)  for  a 
short  time  and,  therefore,  in  a 
sense,  I  feel  that  I  come  not  alto¬ 
gether  as  a  stranger,  although 
I  have  never  quite  been  able 
to  figure  out  whether  UP  be¬ 
longs  to  INS  or  INS  belongs  to 
UP.” 

(Three  years  ago  United 
Press  absorbed  INS,  the  Hearst 
organization  retaining  a  minor¬ 
ity  interest  in  the  UPI  which 
resulted.) 

Presidential  Golleetor 

The  President  continued  in 
jovial  vein: 

“I  also  come  here  not  as  a 
stranger  because  I  have  had, 
during  my  first  five  months  in 
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PIPE  UP — Leigh  Danenberg.  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Bridgeport 

(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  at  the 

UPI  conference  in  Washington. 

office,  the  close  observ'ation  of 
Mr.  Merriman  Smith,  who  has 
carried  other  Presidents  through 
difficult  periods  before,  and  who 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Presidential  collectors  of  our 
time.” 

Miss  Helen  Thomas  of  UPI, 
the  President  added,  has  given 
his  wife  some  greater  public 
recognition  from  your  organi¬ 
zation. 

Julius  Frandsen,  UPI  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief,  said  those 
who  read  Merriman  Smith’s 
UPI  column,  “Back  Stairs  at  the 
White  House,”  would  know  that 
the  President  had  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  crutches  to  ease 
a  back  pain  over  a  week  ago. 

Johnson  Praises  I'heis 

The  group  heard  another  UPI 
reporter  praised  highly  when 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son  reported  some  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  recent  good¬ 
will  mission  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  Johnson  singled  out  Wil¬ 
liam  Theis  to  credit  him  with 
doing  a  masterful  job  of  cover¬ 
age  with  accuracy  and  under¬ 
standing. 

For  40  minutes  the  Vice 
President  answered  questions 
from  the  newsmen.  He  referred 
repeatedly  to  a  document  which, 
he  explained,  contained  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  President.  At  times 
the  Vice  President  would  quote 
at  length  from  it. 

When  he  left  the  conference 
Mr.  Johnson  continued  to  talk 
with  a  small  group  of  editors 
and  gave  them  additional  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  report.  The 
spiral-bound,  blue-and-gold  cov¬ 
ered  document  was  labeled, 
“TOP  SECRET.” 

Charles  Corte,  a  UPI  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  was  asked  to  make 
a  picture  of  the  Vice  President 
reading  from  the  report,  closed 
in  for  a  shot,  then  withdrew 
hastily. 

“I  don’t  dare  make  it,”  he 
said.  “I  could  read  the  text  on 
the  pages.” 


Editor  Urges  More  $ 
Paid  to  Wire  Service 


2 
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Washington 
Near  the  close  of  a  two-day 
clinical  discussion  of  w’orldwide 
news  coverage,  an  editor  pro- 
pose<l  that  newspapers  pay  out 
more  of  their  editorial  budgets 
to  the  wire  services. 

The  suggestion,  made  by  Alan 
Hathway,  managing  editor  of 
Long  Island’s  booming  Newaday, 
climaxed  both  damning  and 
praising  of  the  news  and  picture 
service  and  drew  a  few  mild 
.seconding  speeches.  Most  of  the 
reaction  was  in  the  negativ’e, 
but  good-natured. 

After  declaring  that  Newsday 
spends  only  about  of  its 

editorial  budget  for  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  Mr.  Hathway  .said  “we 
ought  to  up  the  ante”  so  that 
the  AP  and  UPI  can  guarantee 
world  coverage  of  the  highe.st 
quality  and  accuracy. 


disregard  and  destruction,  :  ^ 
said,  the  irresponsive  ju.st  sit  i; 
their  .secure  single-ownerships 
in  their  country-club  set ; —the 
just  sit. 

“The  evils  that  afflict  ' 
can  journalism,”  Mr.  ^ 

said,  “are  less  irresponsibility 
than  things  that  are  moi 


300  at  Conferencs 


Mr.  Hathway’s  statement 
capped  a  session  on  “Integrity 
of  the  American  Press — Watch¬ 
word  of  Freedom”  at  the  1961 
Conference  of  United  Press 
International  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers.  An  attendance  of  more 
than  300  UPI  clients,  members 
of  their  families  and  friends  was 
reported  by  Frank  H.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  UPI  president.  Next  year’s 
conference  will  take  place  in 
San  Francisco;  the  1963  con¬ 
ference  will  be  in  Chicago. 

William  P.  Steven,  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
decried  the  attitude  of  the 
“irresponsive”  element  in  news- 
papering.  While  the  irresponsible 
scatter  the  seeds  of  their  own 


lire 
'“'lap- 

common  human  frailtit*s,  sin 
like  apathy,  carelessne.ss  ar.: 
conceit- 

T  know,”  he  adde<l,  “it 
fashionable  these  days  for  (-d: 
tors  to  kick  the  hell  out  of  critic  jor 
of  the  press,  but  the  day  whe  i,p 
an  editor,  contemplating  his  owi  5^ 
newspaper,  ceases  to  be  a  criti 
of  it,  he  is  no  longer  an  editw.  $ 

bur 
lap 

Jones  Osborn,  editor  of  tb  uid 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun,  asked  whi  iaj 
the  publishers  were  so  chary  a  iur 
to  measurement  of  news  conten  ire 
during  a  presidential  campaign  Vn 
The  results  of  a  survey  proposM  iw 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  but  vetoed 
by  newspaper  owners  wook  rii 
have  afforded  a  chance  to  refut 
charges  of  bias  in  the 
columns,  he  said. 


•Vnswer  to  Critic! 


newliO 


The  best  way  to  handle  fault! 
finders  of  the  press  is  to  be»^ 
them  to  the  punch,  advise^ 
Wallace  Kidd,  editor  of  thf® 
Anadarko  (Okla.)  News, 
Robert  C.  Ingalls,  editor  0: 
the  Cori'allis  (Ore.)  CazetU- 
Times,  took  the  view  that  newj] 
papers  should  .scrap  their  in 
feriority  complex  because  “we’rrl' 
better  than  ever.”  His  poin 
was  that  editors  don’t  hold  theii 
papers  in  as  high  regard  as  th- 
public  does. 


p' 


ON  THE  JOB— Oldham  Paisley, 
president  ol  the  Marion  (III.)  Re¬ 
publican  Leader,  writes  a  story  in 
the  UPI  conference  press  room. 


’Curse  of  JournaliMii' 

Mr.  Hathway  asked  for  thif 
floor  to  give  a  rebuttal  undal 
the  topic  of  “We’re  worse  thiil 
ever.”  But  he  failed  to  subsUn 
tiate  this  approach  in  his  talt 
except  to  charge  that  the  tape 
setting  operation  has  become  the 
“curse  of  journalism.”  Wiftl 
service  errors,  he  said,  rwt 
through  paper  after  paper  awi 
editing  is  done  by  yardstkk 
rather  than  copy  pencil. 

While  mentioning  that  l*fl 
believed  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  for  wire  service  is  around 
5%  of  a  newspaper’s  editorini 
budget,  Mr.  Hathway  said  News- 
day  uses  several  .services  fo^! 
world  news  that  are  suppk" 
mental  to  AP  and  UPI.  Tbsi 
Long  Island  paper  has  a  sUf| 
(Continued  on  }Mge  56) 
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London 

Directors  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  this  wc'ek  sold  the 
,,.^ili-J.l6^year-old  Sunday  Disimtch, 
,),ihich  liad  lost  almost  £000,000 
$1,680,000)  in  the  last  six 
Jnonths,  to  Lord  Beaverbrcwk’s 
punday  ExpreHft. 

R.  A.  Redhc'ad,  inana^'inK 
director  of  Associated  News- 
^pers,  who  sipTn^d  the  death 
liotice  of  the  Dispatch,  pointed 
lo  the  “terrific  competition.”  At 
he  same  time,  it  was  noted  that 
“  he  Royal  Commission  on  the 
or  e^  looking:  into  the  ques- 

eritic  jon  of  lessening:  competition  and 
whe  he  concentration  of  press  power, 
lis  owi  r^ee  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty — pnc/e 
fhti^). 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the 
Sunday  field  has  lost  three 
)apers— the  Graphic,  the  Empire 
of  tb  uid  now  the  Dispatch.  The  .S?tw- 
edwhilop  Teleyraph  was  started 
lary  ai  luring:  this  same  period.  There 
conteni  ire  seven  Sunday  papers  left — 
npaign  Sews  of  the  World,  The  People, 
ropoaed  s’Mnc/n.i/  Pictorial,  Sunday  Ex- 
vetOM  wsM,  Reynolds  News,  Sunday 
wook  Times,  and  Sunday  Ohseri'er. 

»  refuP  With  the  announcement  of 
s  newi  uord  Beaverbrook’s  purchase  of 
he  Dispatch  a  wave  of  buying: 
e  fault  ^  newspaper  shares  hit  the 
to  be*  -^ndon  Stock  Exchange.  Share 
advise  of  two  leading  news- 

of  tb  groups  on  the  Exchange 
f,,  ncreased  sharply, 
litor  0'  Rothermere  issued  a 

lazetti  'dement  that  “neither  I  nor  my 
t  news  ”  have  any  intention  of 
idling:  out  the  Associated  New.s- 


leir  in 
1  "wen 
5  poini 
Id  thei: 
1  as  th' 


papers  group. 


Capital  Needed 


Mr. 


In  his  announcement 
ledhead  said: 

'  “In  the  view  of  the  Directors 
n’  t  would  need  over  the  next  three 
for  tb  years  an  expenditure 

1  und«  more  than  £1,000,- 

se  thin  onler  to  try  to  put  the 
ubstM-  Dispatch  in  a  competi- 

iis  talk.  position  with  its  rivals,  and 
le  tape  chances  of  succeed- 

omethe  would  lie  very  slender. 

’  Win  "Accordingly,  they  have  re- 
^  fretfully  decided  that  it  would 
ler  ami  ^  wrong  for  the  Company  to 
irdstid  "'’^'oue  to  sustain  such  a  heavy 
ioss  which,  of  course,  has  had  to 
'  .  borne  by  its  other  newspapers. 

^  Therefore  the  Sunday  Dispatch 
xpe  ran  no  longer  exist  as  a  separate 


accepted  by  the  General  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  unions  concerned. 

“Beaverbrook  Newspapers 
Ltd.  will  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  merger  a  success  but  are  not 
under  any  obligation  to  members 
of  the  Sunday  Dispatch  .staff.” 

Associated  New’spapers  are 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Mail 
and  the  Daily  Sketch. 

Editor's  Regrets 

Herbert  Gunn,  the  inlitor, 
said:  “This  is  a  greater  tragedy 
liecause  I  believe  that,  at  last, 
the  paper  was  headed  tow’ard 
recovery  and  eventual  success.” 

•Mr.  Gunn,  .")6,  former  editor 
of  the  Daily  Sketch  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Dispatch  in  December,  1959,  in 
succession  to  William  Hard- 
castle,  who  went  to  the  Daily' 
-Mail. 

Mr.  Gunn  .said:  “When  I  took 
over  the  editorship  18  months 
ago  Lord  Rothermere  envisaged 
a  long  period  of  time  in  which  to 
carry  out  the  assignment.  First 
we  had  to  stop  the  fall  in  sale, 
and  second  we  had  to  rebuild  the 
paper  into  a  more  attractive  and 
saleable  product. 

“Time,  and  newspaper  econ¬ 
omics,  seem  to  have  Ijeaten  both 
me  and  the  fine  staff  I  recruited. 
This  is  a  sad  day  for  newspaper¬ 
men  everywhere.” 

Circulation 

Beaverbrook  Newspapers  Ltd. 
is  headed  by  the  Daily  Express, 
w'ith  a  circulation  of  w’ell  over 
4  million.  The  Sunday  Express 
prints  more  than  3,500,000 
copies,  the  London  Evening 
Standard  circulates  over  .500,000, 
and  the  Glasgow  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  sells  over  200,000. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
Dispatch  in  the  last  half  of  last 
year  averaged  1,519,780. 

Profits  of  Beaverbrook  News¬ 
papers  for  the  year  ending  June 
.30  last  totalled  £1,848,000. 


aroo*i 


fntity. 


“Associatecl  Newspapers  Ltd. 
^re  making  themselves  entirely 
^ponsible  for  any  compensa- 


■ditomi| 
i  News 
ces  fof| 

>i'***lV  become  due  to  any 

*■  ^  oember  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch 
a  staff  affected  by  the  merger  and 

‘  scheme  has  already  been 

7,  Editor  &  publisher 


L&N  Names  Keshiii 

Morton  Keshin,  Lennen  & 
Newell  assistant  media  director 
for  .services  since  April,  1960, 
has  been  named  an  associate 
media  director  of  the  agency.  He 
will  supervise  all  media  research, 
analysis,  media  detail  groups 
and  departmental  office  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  will  report  directly 
to  Media  Director  Herbert 
Zeltner.  Additionally,  he  will 
assist  Mr.  Zeltner  in  over-all 
department  administration. 

for  June  17,  1961 


Power  Failure  Cuts 
N.Y.  Times  in  Half 

The  New  York  Times,  plan¬ 
ning  an  80-page  paper  for  June 
14,  felt  the  full  brunt  of  the 
four  and  a  half  hour  electrical 
blackout  in  the  city'  June  13. 

The  edition  was  cut  to  40 
pages  after  an  early  edition  of 
eight  pages  without  ads  was 
published  from  the  plant  of  the 
New  York  World-Teleyram  & 
Sun.  Copy  written  by  candlelight 
in  the  Times  office  was  sent  to 
the  downtown  office  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  paper. 

Electric  power  was  restore<l 
at  9:27  p.m.  Work  on  the  final 
<*dition  was  performed  in  the 
Times  plant  but  .stock  tables 
were  picked  up  from  the  World- 
Telegram. 

Court  Voids 
Times  Suit 
In  Alabama 

New  Orlean.s 
The  United  States  Fifth  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 
unanimous  decision,  this  week 
directed  the  District  Court  to 
dismiss  seven  libel  suits  begun 
by  Birmingham  City  commis¬ 
sioners  against  the  New  Y'ork 
Times  and  one  of  its  reporters, 
Harrison  Salisbury. 

Jurisdiction  i.ackiiig 

The  opinion  written  by  Chief 
Judge  Elbert  R.  Tuttle  held 
that  the  publishing  company 
and  Mr.  Salisbury  had  not  been 
properly  served  because  there 
was  no  completion  of  a  cause  of 
action  within  the  state  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

The  libel  suits  were  based  on 
Mr.  Salisbury’s  articles  on  seg¬ 
regation  which  were  published 
in  the  Times  in  April,  1960.  The 
federal  judges  quoted  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Supreme  Court  as  having 
held  that  the  injury  in  libel  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  place  where  the 
newspaper  is  primarily  pub¬ 
lished.  A  lower  court  had  up¬ 
held  validity  of  service  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Salisbury’s 
presence  in  Alabama  to  gather 
material  for  his  stories  consti¬ 
tuted  doing  business  in  the  state. 
• 

Snyder  in  PR  Firm 

Murray  Snyder,  former  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
has  been  elected  vicechairman  of 
the  board  and  Senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Sydney  S.  Baron  Public 
Relations  Corp.,  New  York. 
Before  joining  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  Mr.  Snyder  was 
a  political  writer  for  the  New 
Y'ork  Herald  Tribune. 


Curbs  Asked 
On  Magazines 
In  Canada 

Ottawa 

Parliament  was  asked  this 
week  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Publications  to  impose  se¬ 
vere  restrictions  to  stem  the  in¬ 
flux  of  magazines  and  other 
l)eriodicals  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada. 

With  a  primary  intention  of 
strengthening  the  publication 
business  of  Canada  for  Ca¬ 
nadians,  the  commission  placed 
at  the  top  of  its  list  of  recom¬ 
mendations  : 

Removal  of  tax  deduction  of 
expenditures  for  advertisements 
directed  at  the  Canadian  mar¬ 
ket.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  doubling  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  imported  periodicals. 

Ban  periodicals  from  entering 
Canada  when  they  contain  Ca¬ 
nadian  domestic  advertising. 

Strict  enforcement  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  laws  against  fraudulent 
claims  in  advertising. 

Permit  the  use  of  business 
reply  cards  for  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  only  when  provision  is 
made  for  mailing  in  Canada. 

Obtain  compensation  from  the 
U.S.  to  offset  the  lo.sses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Canadian  Post 
Office  in  handling  imported  peri¬ 
odicals  at  second  class  postage 
rates. 

Prohibit  combination  ad  rates 
in  English  and  French  editions 
of  publications. 

Require  publishers  to  label 
clearly  as  “advertisements”  any 
paid  editorial  or  reading  matter 
in  periodicals  entered  as  second- 
class  mail. 

The  Commission  conducted 
hearings  last  year  all  across 
Canada  and  took  testimony  from 
all  interested  groups.  M.  Grat¬ 
tan  O’Leary,  editor  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal,  was  chairman. 

• 

J.  Albert  Retires 
From  Promotion  Job 

Detroit 

Jacob  Albert  has  retired  from 
the  management  of  the  Detroit 
News  at  the  age  of  67  to  spend 
some  time  restoring  his  farm. 

For  42  years  Mr.  Albert  had 
a  hand  in  promoting  the  News. 
He  began  in  1919  writing  “house 
ads”  for  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  eventually 
created  the  position  of  public 
relations  director.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  executive  as¬ 
sistant. 

Mr.  Albert  earned  a  degree 
from  Harvard  University  in 
three  years  and  went  to  work  for 
Roger  Babson  in  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 
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Sylvester  Will  Curb 
Free-Wheeling  Press 


Washington 
The  Department  of  Defense  is 
taking'  a  harder  look  these  days 
at  requests  for  free  transporta¬ 
tion  by  news  media  representa¬ 
tives. 

A  directive,  long  in  effect, 
says  that  Government  transpor¬ 
tation  shall  not  be  jirovided 
unless  under  exceptional  in¬ 
stances,  Arthur  Sylvester,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  has  advised 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune. 


themselves. 


Basically  Free-Loading 


Paris  in  llie  Spring 


“We  are  trying  to  cut  dowm 
on  what  I  think  is  basically  free- 
loading  by  media  which  editor¬ 
ially  call  for  reduced  federal 
spending,”  Mr.  Sylvester  said 
in  a  letter  of  reply  to  one  from 
Mr.  Healy  which  raised  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  promiscuous  travel 
invitations  from  the  Air  Force 
to  professors,  business  men  and 
members  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  a  former  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News  repoid^r,  told 
the  New  Orleans  editor  he  had 
asked  the  Air  Force  for  a  run¬ 
down  on  the  invitation  to  groups 
to  inspect  some  AF  operation 
in  the  Middle  West.  He  said  he 
had  already  incurred  disfavor 
with  the  Services  by  his  efforts 
to  reduce  the  unrestrained  solici¬ 
tation  of  news  media  by  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  for  purely  self-promo¬ 
tional  purposes. 

“I  suffer,”  Mr.  Sylvester  said, 
“from  a  news  upbringing  which 
has  stressed  that,  if  a  news 
media  desires  to  get  what  it 
regards  as  a  legitimate  story,  it 
pays  for  it  itself  and  doesn’t 
expect  the  baseball  club  to  carry 
its  sports  writer.” 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  the  Depart¬ 
ment  accepted  some  of  the 
blame.  He  remarked  that  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  government 
argue  strongly  that  free  trans¬ 
portation  should  be  provided  in 
order  to  generate  favorable  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  and  its  activities. 

“There  is  a  wide  field  of  legiti¬ 
mate  news  interest  in  which  I 
believe  the  Services  can  and 
should  generate  news  interest 
and  provide  transportation,”  Mr. 
Sylvester  wrote.  “This  has  its 
hazards  and  has  tended  to  fuzz 
the  line  between  legitimate  news 
trips  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  requests 
by  newsmedia  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bear  transportation 
expenses  that  they  should  bear 


“It  may  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  there  are  cases  of  editors 
and  newsmen  who  annually  turn 
up  in  the  Spring  with  requests 
for  Gov'emment  transportation 
to  Europe — including  Paris — on 
the  basis  of  doing  stories  about 
our  overseas  installations. 

“For  many  years  the  aviation 
writers  of  the  U.S.  have  been 
carried  on  government  planes  to 
their  national  convention.  I  put 
a  stop  to  it  this  ye.ar  and,  not 
surprisingly,  have  lost  some 
popularity  with  that  group. 

“There  have  been  many  in¬ 
stances  of  large  new.s-gathering 
organizations  requesting  trans- 
l>ortation  not  only  for  one  but 
two  men  to  various  places  in 
the  world  where,  if  their  news 
interest  is  legitimate,  they  can 
go  by  commercial  transportation. 
They  have  not  hesitate<l  to  say 
that,  if  transportation  costs 
came  out  of  their  own  pocket, 
they  would  not  undergo  the 
expense.  .  .  . 

“Certainly  we  have  a  duty  to 
tell  the  American  people  how 
their  defense  dollars  are  spent 
...  We  provide,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  government  transportation 
where  that  is  the  only  means  of 
conveyance  to  certain  installa¬ 
tions.  We  provide,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  authorization  for  travel  on 
specific  news  stories.  Indeed,  we 
support  all  sorts  of  legitimate 
coverage. 

“When  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Chang  was 
overthrowTi  by  the  military 
Junta,  Julius  Frandsen  of  the 
UPI  office  here  called  me  to  say 
that  all  commercial  transporta¬ 
tion  between  Tokyo  and  Seoul 
was  out  and  requested  that  the 
Defense  Department  make  avail¬ 
able  airlift  for  newsmen  seeking 
to  cover  that  event.  He  will  tell 
you  that,  within  25  minutes,  he 
had  the  necessary  authorization 
with  the  name  of  the  officer  to 
call  in  Tokyo  so  that  newsmen 
could  be  transported.” 

Pew  of  the  requests  that  come 
before  him,  Mr.  Sylvester  said, 
are  extraordinar>%  within  the 
meaning  of  the  directive.  “In 
fact,”  he  said,  “the  exceptions 
have  become  the  rule.” 

The  Assistant  Secretary 
agreed  that  new’s  media  very 
properly,  at  times,  criticize  some 
of  the  travel  undertaken  by 
government  officials,  including 
general  officers,  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  business  purpose, 
under  a  strict  interpretation. 


Ingersoll’s 
Group  Buys 
In  Chester 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  That’s  Fit  to 
Print"  gets  some  scholarly  scrutiny 
from  Lewis  E.  Jordan  while  away 
from  his  desk  as  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  to  receive  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  degree 
from  his  alma  mater,  Marietta 
(Ohio)  College. 


Group  to  Start 


Atlanta  Daily 


Editor  Appointed 
On  Charlotte  Observer 


Chester,  P; 

The  Goodson-Todman-lnge; 
soli  combination  added  the  Dek 
ivnre  County  Daily  Timet  • 
their  newspaper  intere.'^ts  th! 
week. 

Sale  of  all  of  the  stock  of  Da: 
Times,  Inc.  to  Central  Stafe 
Publishing,  Inc.  was  annour.u 
by  Robert  S.  Howard,  piosidc; 
of  the  Times.  No  price  ^ 
given.  Mr.  Howard  purchase 
the  paper,  then  known  as  ts  ^  ,  . 

Chester  Thnes,  for  $2,500,000  ■  * 

October,  1955,  from  the  Jot 
R.  Long  Estate.  ‘ 

Officers  of  the  new  purcl* 
ing  corporation  are  Mark  Goi:;  “ 
son,  chairman  of  the  toar,; 
William  S.  Todman,  prcsideai  ,  ® 

_ 1  _ 4.— THOft 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlanta  Times,  Inc.  has  been 
formed  by  a  group  of  Georgians 
to  establish  .a  daily  newspaper 
here  next  year.  The  corporation 
was  authorized  to  sell  5,000,000 
shares  of  stock  at  $1  par  value. 
Starting  capital  was  listed  as 
$25,000. 

“We’re  hoping  to  have  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  street  some  time  in 
April  or  May,”  said  E.  E.  An¬ 
drews,  retired  Fulton  County 
Superior  Court  judge  who  is 
president  of  the  company. 

Guy  Rutland  of  Decatur  is 
chairman  of  the  board;  Walter 
P.  Austin  of  Decatur  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Directors  include 
James  C.  Davis,  a  Democratic 
representative  in  Congress; 
Allen  Woodall  of  Columbus, 
Douglas  N.  McCurdy  Sr.  of 
Stone  Mountain,  and  J.  W. 
Hughes  of  Decatur. 

State  Rep.  Pierre  Howard  is 
attorney  for  the  corporation.  He 
said  the  project  has  been  planned 
for  a  year. 


and  Ralph  Ingersoll,  cxmit 


vicepresident  and  managing  dr 
rector.  Messrs.  Goodson 

Todman  are  producers  of 

.  '  ;nioui 

v’lsion  shows. 

.  ,  ,  ,,  Irwnon 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  ffrcn  ■ 

bought  the  Trenton  (N.  Jj 
Trentonion.  Their  first  acqn.j 
sition,  several  years  ago,  wj  Die 
the  Pawtucket  (R.  1.)  Timet,  inf c 
year  ago  they  purchased 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 

Mr.  Ingersoll’s  interest  ;  '  ■ 
journalism  goes  back  to  ear  l  Sch( 
days  at  Time,  Inc.,  then 
founder  of  PM  in  New 
He  published  the  Mi(l(lltt,„.y^^ 
(N,  Y.)  Times-Herald  for  Y* 
eral  years  before  selling  it  tl 
the  Ottaway  group.  L 

John  E.  Tompkins,  who  h; 

been  general  manager,  was  af . 

pointed  as  publisher  of  tl' 

Delaware  Ckiunty  Times.  Nr . 

other  staff  changes  are  conted - 

plated,  Mr.  Ingersoll  .said.  If 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  Yort  I 
broker,  was  consultant  to  twi 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

David  E.  Gillespie,  editor  of 
the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star  since 
1957,  will  become  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
on  Aug.  1  with  responsibility 
for  the  editorial  page.  He  will 
replace  Simons  Fentress,  who 
resigned  to  join  Time  maga¬ 
zine’s  Atlanta  bureau  staff.  Mr. 
Gillespie  liegan  newspaper  work 
in  1939  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Gastonia  Gazette. 


broker,  w’as  consultant  to  tMi 
purchasers. 

After  Mr.  Howard,  who  ca®-' 
from  the  Pocatello  (Idat:^  Hai 
State  Journal,  acquired  tiL  i  ;:?! 
Times  he  brought  in  Dr.  Wald!:jwsh 
Steigelman,  a  journalism  pivtain  ai 
fessor,  as  executive  editor.  Nt.]the  U 
techniques  of  news-wrriting  a^the  a: 
format  were  introduced  duris^^^  Th« 
the  next  three  years.  jclude 

The  name  of  the  paper  wdthe  A 
changed  in  November,  1959.  T^for  i 
paper,  with  about  45,000  er^  buted 
ning  circulation,  serv’es  a  (ijstr'-i  Th( 
midw’ay  lietween  Philadelpl-^^rom 
and  Wilmington.  inadia 

Read: 

Cana 

Brides  Section 

,  Insti 

Janesville,  Wh 

The  Janesville  Gazette  spQ,j, 
lished  a  14-page  Brides  sect** 
that  contained  48  ads,  total-^ 
31,584  lines  of  advertising  fr'"|  vide 
retailers.  I  the  I 
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Journalism  Schools  Offer 
$199,400  in  Scholarships 

67  Colleges  Report  on  Financial  '$Vooo^each"  ^ 

Aid  Ranging  Up  to  $3,000  a  Year  groups  listed  as  donors 


A  total  of  $199,400  in  under- 
^duate  scholarship  assistance 
it  available  annually  to  encour- 
ige  youths  to  study  journalism 
in  the  United  States,  a  survey 
completed  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund  indicates. 

The  figure  was  compiled  from 
facts  submitted  by  67  colleges 
and  universities.  It  represents 
I  total  of  554  different  scholar¬ 
ships. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  extent 
of  scholarship  aid,  sent  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  121  colleges  and 
universities  which  offer  courses 
in  journalism.  Sixty-five  percent 
responded. 

As  Much  As  $3,000 

The  .survey  elicited  a  variety 
of  information  about  journalism 
icholarships  from  the  reporting 
colleges  and  universities.  This 
included: 

Scholarships  available  to  un- 
lergraduate  journalism  students 
begin  at  $75  per  year  and 
amount  to  as  much  as  $3,000  for 
one  year. 

At  least  11  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  —  with  a  combined 
undergraduate  journalism  en¬ 
rollment  approaching  800  stud¬ 
ents  —  have  no  journalism 
scholarships  available. 


The  universities  differed  on 
which  class  needs  scholarships 
most.  Some  favored  aid  for 
freshmen  because  of  a  need  to 
“attract”  bright,  young  talent; 
others  leaned  toward  upoerclass 
and  graduate  scholarships  to 
help  students  who,  they  said, 
were  definite  about  journalism 
careers. 

Only  13  of  the  schools  reply¬ 
ing  said  they  had  graduate 
scholarships  available. 

Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  reported 
the  most  in  graduate  scholar¬ 
ship  aid  —  .$.34. 800.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  listed  $14,800 
and  Boston  University  followed 
with  $13,100. 

McCormick  Fund 

The  largest  single  amoimt 
available  for  all  students  — 
from  freshmen  through  gradu¬ 
ates  —  was  $30,000  donated  by 
the  McCormick  Charitable  Trust 
Fund  to  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  Stanford  reported  a  $50,000 
endowment  for  juniors,  seniors 
and  graduates. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 
reported  the  largest  amount  ex¬ 
clusively  for  undergraduate  use, 
more  than  $12,000.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  listed  $2,450 
for  undergraduates,  but  has  two 


scholarships  for  foreign  students 
valued  at  $4,000  each. 

Among  the  most  predominant 
groups  listed  as  donors  were 
professional  journalistic  socie¬ 
ties,  fraternities  and  clubs,  news¬ 
papers,  and  individuals  or  trust 
funds  honoring  prominent  peo¬ 
ple.  Occasionally  one  individual 
gave  more  than  one  scholarship. 
One  particular  instance  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Dean  Earl  English  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  reasons  donors 
give  for  offering  a  scholarship. 
Dean  English  said: 

“John  P.  Herrick,  who  has 
given  us  six  scholarships  for 
$600  each,  has  never  been  on 
this  campus.  He  was  a  former 
New  York  newspaper  man  who 
said  he  was  impressed  with  our 
graduates  he  had  known  in  the 
newspaper  business.” 

The  study  showed  that  most 
scholarships  do  not  specify  a 
particular  sequence  of  study. 
Most  scholarships  allow  the 
student  majoring  in  journalism 
to  choose  his  own  specialty  area. 

Few  Have  Obligations 

A  few  scholarships  carried 
obligations  with  them.  Of  the 
commitments  mentioned,  some 
were  requests  that  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  the  student  repay  without 
interest  the  money  advanced  him 
through  the  trust  fund.  Others 
indicated  the  student  was  “ex¬ 
pected  to  go  into  journalism 
work.” 


Most  undergraduate  scholar¬ 
ships  are  available  to  either  sex. 
However,  of  the  554  reported, 
37  scholarships  were  established 
specifically  for  women  and  20 
specified  men  recipients. 

Most  of  the  journalism  schools 
cited  a  need  for  more  scholar¬ 
ships.  A  typical  comment  came 
from  the  south: 

“We  find  strong  competition 
for  our  brighter  students  with 
large  scholarships  being  offered 
in  other  academic  fields;  like¬ 
wise,  we  are  in  need  of  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  scholarships 
to  attract  these  brighter  stud¬ 
ents  into  the  beginning  program 
in  journalism.” 

Not  Enough  Applicants 

Another  professor,  comment¬ 
ing  that  he  needed  wider  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  about 
his  scholarships,  said: 

“We  do  not  have  nearly  enough 
applicants  for  the  scholarships 
available.” 

A  mixed  reaction  about  the 
future  of  journalism  scholar¬ 
ships  was  evident  in  these  two 
comments: 

“We  need  help  in  getting 
foundations  and  larger  busi¬ 
nesses  interested,  both  in  Liberal 
Arts  and  journalism.  They  are 
engineer  and  scientist  happy.” 

“Journalism  and  social 
sciences  have  long  lagged  be¬ 
hind  the  physical  sciences  in 
building  scholarships.  I  believe 
the  tide  may  be  turning,” 

A  breakdown  by  schools  of  the 
scholarships  reported  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1961,  are  listed  on  page  53. 
(Not  listed  are  several  small 
awards,  such  as  for  “best  stu¬ 
dent,”  “good  newswriting”  and 
the  like.) 


conmiii  ■  '  - 

yil  from  U.S.  on  List  Of  Nieman  Fellowships 


ho  rant  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass. 

(Idaho  Harvard  University’s  24th 
•ed  th  annual  award  of  Nieman  Fel- 
.  Walt*  lowships  will  bring  11  Ameri- 
sm  pro  can  and  five  foreign  newsmen  to 
or.  N*i  the  University  in  September  for 
ing  aw  the  academic  year  1961-62. 

I  durio!  The  11  American  fellows  in¬ 
clude  the  first  appointment  to 
per  «  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Fellowship 
959.  Tk  for  a  science  writer,  contri- 
)00  ev«  buted  by  the  ADL  Foundation. 
I  (iistrif  The  five  Associate  Fellows 
adelptiE  from  abroad  are  the  first  Ca¬ 
nadian  Fellow  sponsored  by  the 
Reader’s  Digest  Association  of 
Canada,  a  ^uth  African  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  African-American 
Wi'  ttttd  three  Asians, 

^  Dob  fndia,  Japan  and  Formosa, 
sponsored  by  the  Asia  Founda- 
’  tion. 

^  The  Nieman  Fellowships  pro- 
vide  a  college  year  of  study  of 
the  Fellows’  own  choice  for  their 
17,  EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


background  for  journalism.  'The 
Fellowships  were  established  in 
1938  by  a  gift  to  Harvard  from 
Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  in  honor 
of  her  husband,  Lucius  W.  Nie¬ 
man,  founder  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The  Nieman  Fellows  for  1961- 
62  are: 

Peter  H.  Binzen,  education  re¬ 
porter,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
to  study  educational  problems 
of  metropolitan  cities. 

John  O.  Enunerich  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  McComh 
(Miss.)  Enterprise-Journal;  to 
study  American  history,  govern¬ 
ment  and  economics. 

John  A.  Hamilton,  associate 
editor,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News; 
to  study  U.  S.  history,  govern¬ 
ment  and  literature. 

John  Hughes,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  correspondent  in 
South  Africa;  to  study  world 
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conununism  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  problems. 

David  J.  Kraslow,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the 
Knight  Newspapers;  to  study 
Latin  America  and  U.  S.  history 
and  government. 

James  V.  Mathis,  Washingfton 
bureau  chief  for  the  Houston 
Post;  to  study  government  and 
international  relations. 

John  H.  Nelson,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  reporter;  to  study  pub¬ 
lic  administration,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  politics. 

Henry  Raymont,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International;  to  study 
Latin  American  affairs. 

Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  state 
capitol  reporter,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer;  to  study  econom¬ 
ics  and  government. 

Murray  A.  Seegfer,  state  capi¬ 
tal  correspondent,  Cleveland 


Plain  Dealer;  to  study  the 
American  government  and  the 
Communist  governments. 

Ian  Menzies,  science  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Globe;  to  study 
science. 

Martin  \\\  Goodman,  Toronto 
Daily  Star;  to  study  economics 
and  government. 

S.  J.  Kleu,  financial  editor  of 
Die  Burger,  Afrikaans  newspa¬ 
per  of  Cape  Town;  to  study  in¬ 
ternational  economic  problems. 

Chiang  Te-cheng,  36,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Ta  Hua  Evening 
News,  Taipei,  Taiwan;  to  study 
economics  and  international  re¬ 
lations. 

Yukio  Ichinose,  science  re¬ 
porter,  Kyodo  News  Service;  to 
study  nuclear  physics  and  space 
science. 

K.  R.  Malkani,  editor  of  the 
Organiser,  Delhi;  to  study  eco¬ 
nomics  and  government. 


James  E.  Mills:  "I  fhlnk  the  editorial  stand  you  take  is  important.  Ast 
result  of  the  editorial  stand  taken  by  us,  and  the  News,  there  has  b««i 
no  further  trouble." 

'hero  can  be  justifierl  criti-  they’ve  always  ended  up 


)mme<tiate  impact  of  the  inci-  Enpleharl 
dent,”  commented  Vincent  “Kinp  i 
Townsend,  editor  of  the  Bir-  .j^d  Enpl 
mingluim  Newn.  “Most  large  tative  of 
newspapers  have  experienced  South.  Th 
criticism  for  this  kind  of  jour-  cil  never 
nalism.  We  were  criticized  by  beans,  nc 
some  members  of  that  communi-  Klan  sou 
ty  for  digging  up  and  exposing  headlines, 
certain  areas  of  lax  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in  Corinth,  Miss.  Our  re- 
IKirters  were  subjected  to  at¬ 
tempts  at  intimidation  when  W’e 
staffed  a  murder  trial  in  an  Ala¬ 
bama  area  far  removed  from 
Birmingham.  We,  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  do  not  resent  ■  , 

representation  of  news  media 
from  outside  this  region  coming 
into  this  area  to  cover  a  story. 

They  are  welcome  to  our  files 
and  facilities  and,  if  they  ask 
our  counsel,  it  is  freely-given.” 

Observance  of  Ethics 

“In  such  instances,”  added 
John  Bloomer,  News  managing 
etlitor,  “I  anticipate  observance 
by  the  visitor  of  accepted  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  in  reporting  on  a 
situation.  We,  of  the  South,  lay 
no  claim  to  a  perfect  society.  But 
the  fact  we  live  here  indicates 
pride  in  our  community,  our 
state.  Reporters  seeking  only  a 

news  executives,  one  hears  a  James  Mills,  editor  of  the  slanted,  sensationalized  version 
barrage  of  thoughts  but  dis-  Binningham  Pout-Herald,  put  it  of  Southern  life,  a  story  only 
covers  no  unanimity  of  opinion,  this  w'ay:  designed  to  sell  newspapers  in 

Individually,  newsmen  are  vol-  “As  a  rule  w'e  haven’t  had  a  an  area  far  removed  from  that 
uble;  collectively  their  thoughts  fair  break  in  the  press  in  the  of  which  they  write,  with  .shallow 
fit  no  pattern.  Collectively,  they  North  and  East.  Any  rural  dis-  research  and  questionable  con- 
oftentimes  agree  with  one  an-  turbances  here  get  great  head-  elusions,  are  making  no  contri- 

other;  privately,  some  of  them  lines,  quite  often  front  page,  bution  either  to  good  journalism 

impart  views  which  they  had  The  same  story  up  there,  or  a  or  the  welfare  of  the  country.” 
not  expressed  in  group  discus-  similar  one,  is  relegated  to  the  “Do  you  know  how  many 

sions  and  which  they  offer  as  back  pages.  A  race  storj'  in  people  have  sat  in  the  same 

“backgn^)und”  or  off-the-record  Levittown,  Pennsylvania,  was  chair  you’re  sitting  in  now  and 
information.  not  a  very  important  story  in  asked  me  the  same  question?” 

New  York,  at  all.  But  let  it  Grover  Hall  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
happen  in  Alabama,  in  Missis-  Montgomery  (Ala,)  Advertiser, 
sippi  or  Virginia  and  it  becomes  asked  a  visitor.  “They’ve  come 
page  one.”  from  as  far  away  as  ’Tokyo  and 


C.  M.  Stanley:  "...  I  don't  know  why  those  boys— reporters  and 
photographers— got  into  the  kind  of  situation  they  did  in  Birmingham 
and  Montgomery.  I  don't  think  that's  the  way  to  cover  a  story.  ...  I 
like  them  to  show  ambition,  but  this  was  bad  judgment." 


porter 

sippi 


riots),  even  our  own  account* 
w’ere  overdone.  Some  of  the 
stories  here  used  the  phrase* 
al  attack’  or  ‘vicious  lieat 
over  and  over  again.  The 
.stories  were  ov'erwritten.  I  don't 
lielieve  you  need  to  repeatedly 
use  phrases  like  that  to  tell  this 
story.  If  you  just  report  accu¬ 
rately  w’hat  happened,  the  read¬ 
er  will  know  it  was  a  brutal  at¬ 
tack. 

“But  at  least  we  don’t  bury 
our  problems  in  the  back  pages, 
as  many  Northern  papers  da 
We  play  them  right  up  thereon 
the  front  page.” 

Hint  of  ‘Conspiracy' 

Feelings  about  this  subject 
were  intense.  Sctbc 


THE  SOUTHERN  STORY 


Omens  in  Alabama 


Editors  Resentful  of  Northern  Attention 
Bv  B«b  ^  artier 


Travelling  in  the  Deep  South  About  the  only  point  on  which 
today  to  find  out  what  news-  Southern  newsmen  stand  united 
papering  is  like  in  that  tense  is  in  their  varying  degrees  of 
region  of  the  nation,  one  soon  resentment  toward  Northern  and 
discovers  that  if  he  is  seeking  other  out-of-the-region  news 
“a  Southern  story”  or  “a  South-  media — press,  radio,  magazines 
ern  editor’s  point  of  view,”  he  and  television — which,  they  as- 
will  not  find  it.  sert,  regularly  headline  racial 

,  1.  1  strife  in  the  South  while  con- 

Haven  t  Had  a  Fair  Break’  sistently  burying  their  own  very 

Sneakinc  with  renorters.  nbo-  racial  conflicts  in  the  back 


generally 
newsmen  hinted  darkly  of  a  cob-| 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  Northern 
news  media  to  work  closely  with 
integrationists,  report  every 


Second  installment  of  a 
three-part  E&P  staff  report. 


-ythinr 

roun 


Swair; 
pn-seii- 
in  thf 
s  ('our- 
hill  0! 

)Ut  thr 

Sasten 


Vincent  Townsend:  "This  is  no  business  for  nervous  Nellies." 

Three  young  Mississippians  very  distinct  trend  just  to  fill 
were  less  inclined  to  become  ex-  the  bare  bones  of  the  story  and 
cited  about  the  Northern  press  not  to  do  a  really  deep  and 
than  most  Southerners  this  re-  .searching  job.” 
porter  met.  Hodding  Carter,  III,  On  other  aspects  of  reporting 
mnaging  editor  of  the  Green-  the  race  story,  however,  dilTer- 
riile  Delta  Democrat-Times;  ences  of  opinion  were  much 
John  Emmerich,  managing  edi-  greater  and  went  much  deeper, 
tor  of  the  McComb  Daily  Enter-  The  differences  apparently  were 
.•rUi -Journal,  and  Paul  Pitt-  rooted  in  opposing  views  news¬ 
man,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  men  held  about  methods  and 
weekly  Tylertown  Times,  dis-  ideas  behind  the  operation  of  a 
lusswl  the  point  with  this  re-  newspaper  and  whether  they 
rwtcr  during  the  recent  Missis-  felt  these  things  were  directly 
-ippi  Pre^  Association  conven-  involved,  or  not,  in  the  race 
•  on  at  Biloxi.  conflict  itself.  Is  it  any  more 

“I  believe  it’s  true  that  the  difficult  to  cover  race  stories  and 
N’orthern  press  generally  plays  incidents — violent  or  otherwise 
■!own  its  own  racial  conflicts  — than  it  is  to  cover  ecjually 
while  it  |>oints  up  the  South’s,”  troublesome  .stories  in  such  areas 
Carter  commented.  “But  I  can’t  as  crime,  disasters  and  labor 
really  say  I’m  particularly  bitter  strife?  How  does  the  Southern 
.  iU)ut  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  newsman  react  to  threatening 
.  hink  the  Northern  pr^s  gen-  telephone  calls  and  letters  and 
Tally  does  a  good,  straight  job  colleagues  being  beaten  up? 

.  f  reporting  the  situation  here, 

^  ami  while  I’m  sure  there  are  In  Unnecessary  Trouble 
^  i  lenty  of  racial  incidents  for 

j.  riem  to  report  at  home,  there  is  “1  don’t  think  this  story  is  any 
i^r.-  of  it  in  the  South  and  more  difficult  to  cover  than  any 
'hen  it  occurs  here  the  story  is  other  troublesome  story,”  said 
iiurc  significant.  If  the  North  C.  M.  Stanley,  editor  of  Mont- 
'  being  hypocritical  about  it  and  Romerj-’s  Alabama  Journal.  “I’ve 
irnoring  the  same  story  locally,  •>oon  editor  of  one  of  three 
'  -hat’s  their  problem,  not  ours,  papers  for  .50  years.  I’ve  seen 
■  We’ve  got  our  own  problems  to  I’ace  riots,  mine  and  railway 
■  irk  out  here.”  strikes,  terrible  violence,  blow- 

\  ing  up  of  trestles,  all  sorts  of 

I  More  Thorough  Job  things.  I’ve  had  my  life 

e  “I  disagree  with  only  one  part  threatened  and  everything  else. 
5  of  your  statement,  Hodding,”  “But  I  don’t  know  why  those 
Emmerich  interjected.  “That  the  '>oys — reporters  and  photogra- 
N'orth  does  a  good  straight  job  phers — got  into  the  kind  of 
of  reporting  the  situation  here,  situations  they  did  in  Birming- 
I  think  €-very  Southern  paper  liam  and  Montgomery.  I  don’t 
;  does  a  more  thorough  job  of  think  that’s  the  way  to  cover  a 
*  f^porting  the  race  story  than  any  story— to  go  up  there  and  get 
'  paper  in  the  North.”  knocked  out;  getting  into  un- 

J  Pittman  felt  that  Northern  necessary  trouble. 

^  papers  did  a  fine  job  as  far  as  “I  like  reporters  to  show 
their  reporting  went  but  that  ambition  but  this  was  bad  judg- 
everj^here  in  the  country,  ment.  Photographers,  too;  they 
including  the  South,  there  is  a  got  into  the  middle  of  things 
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Grover  Hall  Jr.:  "You're  working  in  a  hostile  sea  here.  ...  It  there's 
any  danger  I  tell  my  men  to  get  the  hell  out  ot  there.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  responsible  tor  some  young  tellow  getting  his  brains  knocked  out 
by  a  bunch  ot  ruttians." 


and  all  they  got  was  their 
cameras  .smashed  and  in  some 
cases  no  pictures.  As  for  the  TV 
boys,  all  they  did  was  get  in  the 
way. 

“I  don’t  like  to  discourage 
reporters’  ambitions  and  aims. 
The  reporter  leads  a  fine  and 
interesting  life.  In  a  deep  sense, 
he  is  the  newspaper  and  supplies 
the  whole  basis.  But  I  don’t 
believe  he  has  to  go  out  and  g;et 
beaten  up  to  get  a  story.  There 
was  no  need  for  it. 

“As  far  as  the  whole  race 
story  is  concerned,  I  don’t  see 
where  it’s  different  from  any 
other.  I’ve  seen  men  hanged, 
shot,  knifed.  I’ve  seen  two  or 
three  mine  disasters  that  killed 
over  100  men  each.  The  mine 
labor  struggles  were  terrible 
things.  I’ve  been  threatened  by 
miners  who  told  me  they  would 
kill  me  if  I  didn’t  shut  up.  It’s 
difficult  covering  lots  of  stories, 
not  just  the  racial  situation.” 

“There  are  dangrers  involved 
in  covering  any  story  with  poten¬ 
tial  violence  in  it,”  Vincent 
Townsend  said.  “Take  the 
Phenix  City  cleanup  in  1954. 
Any  reporter  or  photogrrapher 
who  worked  on  that  story  was 
in  real  danger.  These  were  hood¬ 
lums  and  racketeers  of  the  worst 


.sort.  Crime — tornadoes — strikes 
they  are  all  tough  to  cover.  Why 
single  out  the  race  situation?” 

But  there  were  others  who 
felt  that  the  race  conflict  is 
particularly  difficult  to  cover  and 
that  in  the  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery  riots,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  reaction  on  the  part  of 
many  Southerners  against  news¬ 
papers,  there  are  omens  for  the 
future  which  are  worrisome  to 
some  southern  newsmen. 

Not  All  Are  Hoodlums 

These  people  point  out  that 
in  Montgomery  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  newsmen  from  all  media, 
both  local  and  out-of-region, 
were  pushed  around,  threatened 
and  beaten  up.  They  admit  these 
acts  were  perpetrated  by  a  small, 
hoodlumish  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  But  they  add  that  more 
intelligent  people  who  would 
never  participate  in  such  a  riot, 
have  not  been  averse  to  employ¬ 
ing  villification,  threats  and 
obscene  language  addressed  to 
newsmen  in  letters,  phone  calls 
and  other  forms  of  pressure. 

This  reporter  was  told  by 
many  Southern  newsmen  that 
they  believed  there  is  a  segment 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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ANPA/RI  Offset  Conference 
Attracts  450  from  Dailies 


nates  the  attitude  of  “s]  ccial. 
ists”  in  the  plant;  (4)  less  pres¬ 
sure — it  is  a  more  relaxed  oper- 
ation — ad  people  make  up  their 
own  ads,  news  department  his 
better  control  of  the  news,  in¬ 
cluding  picture  layouts,  etc. 


Committee  for  Future  Study 
Includes  McBrayer,  Lundquest 


Morning  Xews.  Ads  in  these  pa¬ 
pers  are  clipped  by  the  ad  sales- 


3  Management  ProbleiiiK 


He  warned  there  are  thru 


men  and  are  used  for  illustra-  major  management  probleroiJ 
tions  of  merchandise  offered  by  when  switching  to  offset:  (lU 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


•'  ^  Opelousas  merchants.  inexperience  must  be  overcon*  ^ 

„  ^  .  o  II  The  World’s  circulation  run  is  by  all  on  the  staff;  (2)  manam.  1 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  10,459  daily,  with  an  average  ment  must  make  up  a 

of  35*4  tabloid  pages  per  issue,  schedule  of  operations,  including 

Chicago  think  only  in  terms  of  cold  type  it  takes  them  17  minutes  to  deadlines;  (3)  more  material  it  ** 

The  onrush  of  web  offset  and  offset.  prepare  a  plate  without  half-  used  in  each  operation  and 

printing,  with  an  accompanying  4.  Off  t  n  T  tones  and  20  minutes  with  half,  waste  can  be  murderous.  Ht  Jacqi 

cold  type  operation  into  the  rrmis  +  unset  uaiiies  tones,  he  said,  now  that  they  said  during  the  early  dayi, 

daily  newspaper  field  received  Mr.  McBrayer,  whose  plant  at  are  using  wipe  on  plates.  The  newsprint  waste  was  too  higk, 

added  impetus  at  the  first  Off-  Arlington,  Texas,  turns  out  two  World  is  printed  on  regular  but  this  can  be  eliminated  iflrayf*" 

set  Conference  sponsored  by  the  morning  and  two  evening  dailies,  newsprint.  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  do  jiiotin.B 

ANP A  Research  Institute  here  with  a  combined  circulation  of  it — now  only  about  25  copies  are  ' 

last  week  following  the  ANPA  about  27,000,  offered  some  cost  spoiled  at  the  .start  of  a  pres  a  i 

Production  Management  Confer-  figures  that  opened  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Knicely  of  Glasgow  run.  ff  the 

the  inquiring  delegates.  Mr.  Times,  having  just  completed  Mr.  McBrayer  said  his  offset 

More  than  450  newspaper  pro-  McBrayer’s  plant  has  been  a  his  first  full  year  of  offset  print-  equipment  produces  an  average 

duction  men  attended  the  offset  test  plant  for  development  of  ing,  explained  at  the  outset  of  300  pages  per  week.  ^ 

conference.  They  came  from  the  Vanguard  offset  press.  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  displayed  a  copy  of  the  L 

large  and  small  dailies.  They  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  explained  changeover.  He  said  the  paper’s  Prairie  Daily  Newh\y^* 

were  particularly  enthusiastic  the  World  has  been  on  offset  letterpress  printing  equipment  Texan,  explaining  that  page  on* 

over  the  reports  of  three  pub-  since  1939,  but  has  been  print-  was  getting  old  and  inadequate,  composition  was  broken  down  as  V 

Ushers  whose  dailies  are  turn-  ing  web  offset  since  1947  and  “We  wanted  to  improve  our  follows:  heads  on  the  page  took  fig 
ing  out  excellent  papers,  one  they  have  found  it  to  be  a  flexi-  product  and  we  were  also  inter-  30  minutes  to  set  on  a  Cox  head-  .  • 

going  back  as  far  as  1939.  ble  way  of  publishing  a  daily  ested  in  cutting  our  production  ji^er  machine;  the  10  point  took  ’wl ’a! 

40  Offset  Dailies  paper.  20  minutes  on  an  ATF  type-Ln!  a 

“An  early  offset  plate  maker  different,  he  added.  After  setter;  the  8  point  took  one  hour  ex  mi 

Charles  H  Tinirlou  A  MPA/  _ studying  operations  in  other  ofi- 


40  Offset  Dailies 


Charles  H.  Tingley,  ANPA/  had  to  be  a  chemist,”  he  said,  studying  operations  in  other  jhe  Justowriter;  the  paste--  Miss 

RI  managing  director,  reported  “Now  we  can  train  a  plate  pl^ts,  we  were  convmc^  yp  3q  minutes — a  total  of|.i  the 
that  the  number  of  daily  news-  maker  in  a  couple  of  days.  Each  offset  can  be  develops  into  hours  and  30  minutes  forfc.  Odl 

papers  switching  to  offset  has  ad  solicitor  is  his  or  her  own  ®  workable  system  for  a  daily,  page  one. 

been  increasing  to  the  point  ad  ‘compositor’  and  prepares  During  the  first  four  days  of  g 

there  are  about  40  using  this  the  finished  paste-up  to  turn  printing  offset  the  Times  turned  Gives  I  late  (aisIs 

process.  Some  600  weeklies  are  over  to  the  plate  maker.”  out  84  pages,  including  24  with  ..Quj.  average  page  cost  forli'e  wa 

on  offset.  color.  the  month  in  total  of  hours  wasl"  "^! 

Offset  Committee  **  *  ®^*d  the  advan-  4%  hours  per  page,”  he  sakLl^^'luri 

He  told  the  conference  that  tages  of  offset  include  (1)  speed  “This  edition  has  20  pages  and! 

He  announced  the  Research  two  of  his  best  investments  with  which  a  daily  paper  can  be  took  a  total  of  90  man  hours; 

Institute  is  forming  an  Offset  were  annual  subscriptions  to  the  composed;  (2)  it  takes  fewer  to  produce  in  composition.  ;  She’s 

Production  Committee.  Initial  ,Vew  York  Times  and  Dallas  people  to  do  the  job;  (3)  elimi-  jjg  offered  the  following  fig-fhatev 


Gives  Plate  Ciosts 

“Our  average  page  cost  for  *‘’2  wa 
the  month  in  total  of  hours  was!""”! 


Offset  Committee 


appointees  are  Staley  T.  Mc¬ 
Brayer,  Arlington  (Texas) 
News-Texan,  who  published  four 
small  dailies  by  offset,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Lundquest,  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Record  general  man¬ 
ager,  whose  paper  is  published 
with  cold  type  and  offset. 

John  R.  Thistlethwaite,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  oldest  U.S.  daily 
newspaper  printed  by  the  offset 
method — Opelousas  (La.)  Daily 
World — told  his  story.  Over  the 
years,  he  said,  some  publishers 
have  thought  the  Thistlethwaite 
Brothers  to  be  “odd  balls”  in 
not  using  conventional  letter- 
press  printing.  The  Thistle- 
thwaites  learned  to  print  offset 
the  hard  way  pioneering  in  both 
cold  type  and  plate  making. 

Fresh  from  his  first  year  of 
offset  printing  was  equally-en- 
thusiastic  Carroll  Knicely,  Glas¬ 
gow  (Ky.)  Times,  He,  too,  told 
the  conference  that  if  a  paper 
is  going  offset  it  must  forget 
letterpress  printing  entirely,  and 


ures  as  to  plate  making  costs:  ^  o* 

Labor  per  page . Wfive 

The  metal  plate . 70e 

Film,  page  size  paper  rainin 

based  . 62c 

Thin  base  film  for  ’ 

screening  picture . 32c 

Chemicals — rub-on  leas— 

sensitizer  ink,  wash  ...  .24*  ' 

The  total  cost  of  plate  pinenl 

per  page  is  . $3.34  '''■ 


per  page  is  . 

“Our  record  of  cost  on  press  P. 
work  that  we  do  for  ourselves  is  i. 
kept  in  sections  per  thousan<li’'Pg"^® 
he  said.  “We  naturally 
from  4  to  16  page  sections.  0urL...r,,^ 


average  cost  last  month,  which 


is  not  our  lowest,  ran  $1.88  per 


thousand  sections.  That  is  not 


per  page,  that  is  the  entire  sec-  ^ 
tion  per  thousand. 

“Much  has  been  said  about 
offset  ink  cost,  and  our  studies 
have  shown,  counting  waste 
,  from  washup,  dirty  ink,  and  it  “d 

LADIES’  AUXILIARY  members  at  the  ANPA  Prelection  Management  Qg^.  ^  ^ 

Conference:  Left  to  right— Mrs.  John  Burke,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-  ,  •  , 

II.: _ J  n _ .X  -.J  (-k _ :-u.  ks,.  fill  I  page  per  thousand.  lalty 


s^rOnTerwnGv;  uott  to  riani^— ivirs,  wuiko,  ,  _ ,  mit.. 

Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Mrs.  Arthur  Kramer,  Joliet  (III.)  P®  ^  \  --av  mti  ^ 

Herald-News;  and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Brown.  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  News.  (Continued  on  page  o4)  'Utlet 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


[ackie  Cochran  Tries 
^ew  Marketing  Tack 


By  Riiliert  R.  McIntyre 

Jacqueline  Cochran,  world  ( 
famous  aviatrix,  who  has  been  1 
akiiiR  otf  on  a  winp  and  a  i 
jrayer  for  years,  is  currently  i 
iiiotintr  a  local  newspaper  and  c 
■adio  advertising^  schedule  to  i' 
a  new  marketing  approach  ' 
ff  the  ground  for  her  re-or- 
ranized  Jacqueline  Cochran, 
nc.,  line  of  cosmetics  and  Nina 
■licci  and  Robert  Piguet  frag- 
•ances. 

Weekly  insertions  of  170-line 
ids  currently  running  in  the 
Vfif  York  Daily  Sews  and  the 
Vetc  York  Times,  and  in  the 
M  dailies  in  Chicago,  Los  An- 
reies.  Cincinnati,  and  Kansas 
fity,  along  with  spot-radio  sup- 
.ort,  are  spear-heading  the  all- 
ew  marketing  effort. 

Miss  Cochran,  who  is  married 
)  the  famous  financier  Floyd 
i.  Odium,  is  chairman  of  the 
mani  of  Jacqueline  Cochran, 
nc.,  she  has  been  connected 
nth  the  cosmetic  industry  since 
re  was  14  years  old,  and  has 
I'vned  her  owm  cosmetic  manu- 
aituriiig  firm  since  1935. 

Quick  Study 

She’s  l)een  a  quick  study  of 
thatevcr  she’s  put  her  mind  b 
e.  For  example.  Miss  Cochran  h 
eceived  her  pilot’s  license  in 
532— after  only  three  weeks  of  ii 
raining.  d 

1  .4nd  she’s  been  equally-quick  p 
•  learn  things  during  her  busi-  a 
ess  career  and  to  accept  new  v 
lieas — like  the  new  manage-  r 
(lent  team,  new  product  devel-  a 
pment,  and  aggressive  plans 
ir  backing  up  distribution  of  t 
he  cosmetics  and  fragrances  b 
fhieh  is  a  new  concept  to  the  p 
ochran  operation.  t 

But  the  new  set-up  is  no 
hanger  to  Andrew  A.  Lynn,  v 
ewly-elected  president  and  s 
artner  of  Jacqueline  Cochran,  c 
rc.,  who  helped  build  the  mar-  r 
eting  concept  during  his  years  \ 
ft  I^vlon,  Inc.,  Chesebrough-  i 
^ond’s  Inc.,  and  Prince  Matcha-  c 
•elli.  c 

According  to  Mr.  Lynn,  the  \ 
iiarketing  team  idea  is  aimed  r 
“tloing  a  more  aggressive  ^ 
for  department  stores,  spe- 
lalty  shops,  and  better  drug  i 
'Utlets,  which  helps  explain  why  t 
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Cochran  will  be  spending  about 
half  of  its  appropriations  in 
newspaper  space,  the  balance  in 
magrazines  and  TV.  Plans  in¬ 
clude  an  expanding  advertising 
and  promotion  program,  which, 
within  the  next  12  months,  will 


fTettmtize! 
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be  the  biggest  in  the  company’s 
history'. 

Product  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  two-fold:  to  shave 
down  duplication  in  current 
products  and  to  develop  new 
and  novel  quality  products 
which  answer  women’s  cosmetic 
needs  in  this  area.  New  pack¬ 
aging  already  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Lynn  pointed  out  that 
the  kind  of  executives  he  has 
brought  into  the  company  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  direction 
the  new  operation  will  take. 

Joseph  E.  Cassidy,  formerly 
with  Revlon  and  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein,  is  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales.  Durel  A.  Dugas,  for¬ 
merly  with  Lentheric  and  Tu- 
vache,  Inc.,  is  vicepresident  of 
merchandising  and  promotion 
of  the  fragrance  lines.  Dr. 
Stephen  A.  Karas,  formerly 
with  Helena  Rubinstein,  will  di¬ 
rect  product  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

As  part  of  the  new  market¬ 
ing  team,  Mr.  Lynn  has  re¬ 
tained  Kastor  Hilton  Chesley 
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Clifford  and  Atherton  Inc.,  for 
advertising  and  Edward  Gott¬ 
lieb  and  Associates  Ltd.  for 
public  relations.  Mort  Heine- 
man,  senior  vicepresident  at 
KHCC&A.  handles  the  account 
advert  isingrwise,  and  Charlotte 
Klein,  vicepresident  at  EG&A, 
holds  down  the  PR  fort. 

There  will  be  no  basic  change 
in  distribution  or  choice  of  out- 
letr.  Mr.  Lynn  said,  and  no 
compromise  with  the  quality  of 
the  products.  “The  Jacqueline 
Cochran  and  Nina  Ricci  lines 
will  continue  to  be  identified 
with  prestige  retail  outlets.  We 
want  to  do  whatever  possible  to 
help  off-set  the  effect  of  cut- 
rate  outfits  and  discount  houses 
on  the  prestige  stores,”  Mr. 
Lynn  said.  We  wish  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  fashion  and 
prestige  stores. 

Up  to  now  Jacqueline  Coch¬ 
ran,  Inc.  has  pegged  its  adver¬ 
tising  strategy  to  a  newspaper- 
magazine-TV  schedule.  'This 
week,  Mr.  Lynn  explained  the 
media  change  this  way: 

“We  believe  in  black-and- 
white  newspaper  advertising  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  our  department 
stores  the  community  feel  and 
quick  reaction.  It  works  fast — 
adds  authority  to  the  product 
and  has  the  closest  association 
with  store  personnel.” 

• 

Story  Elected  Prexv 
Of  .4ANR  N.Y.  Chapter 

Howard  C.  Story  Jr.  of  Story', 
Brooks  &  Finley,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

Other  chapter  officers  are: 
Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  first 
vicepresident;  Kenneth  T.  Carl- 
.son  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
&  News,  second  vicepresident; 
William  V.  Shannon  of  Shannon 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  secretary ; 
and  Frank  J.  Stapleton  of  The 
Branham  Company,  treasurer. 


Big  Issue  Coming 

Next  Feb.  11  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  plans  to  pub¬ 
lish  one  of  the  largest  roto 
magazines  ever  produced  by  a 
newspaper.  Commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Arizona,  the 
special  edition  will  run  between 
400  and  560  pages,  with  a 
minimum  of  240  ad  pages.  A 
four-color  hard  cover  will  be 
used. 


51  Accounts 
Used  Color  25 
Of  36  Months 


There  are  51  accounts  that 
have  used  ROP  newspaper  color 
advertising  in  Media  Records 
cities  consecutively  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  25  of  the  last  36  months, 
according  to  L.  H.  Collins, 
l)resident  of  Media  Records,  Inc. 

He  said  that  one  account — 
Bar  S  Meat  Products — has  used 
ROP  color  for  35  consecutive 
months  since  April,  1958. 

Following  is  a  list  showing 
the  number  of  months  each 
national  advertiser  has  used 
ROP  color: 

Bar  S  Meat  Products,  35; 
Armour  Meat  Products,  33; 
Coca-Cola,  33 ;  Ford  Car,  33 ; 
ttscar  Mayer  Meat  Products,  33 ; 
Pepsi-Cola,  33;  Strohs  Beer,  33; 
Alcoa  Wrap,  32;  Borden’s  Milk, 
32;  Chevrolet  Car,  32;  Falls 
City  Beer,  32;  Firestone  Tire, 
32;  Holsum  Bread,  32;  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana,  32;  American 
Sheep  Producers  Council,  31; 
Burger  Beer,  31 ;  Morrell  Meat 
Products,  31 ;  Pontiac  Car.  31 ; 
Royal  Crown  Cola,  31;  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  31;  Early  Times  Whiskey, 
30;  Darigold  Butter,  29;  Dodge 
Car,  29;  La  France  Bleach,  29; 
Olympia  Beer,  29. 

Rambler  Car,  29;  Sealtest  Ice 
Cream,  29;  Busch-Bavarian 
Beer,  28;  Jim  Beam  Whiskey, 
28;  Oldsmobile  Car,  28;  Pearl 
Beer,  28;  7-Up,  28;  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  28;  Carling’s 
Black  Label  Beer,  27 ;  Godchaux 
Sugar.  27 ;  Knudsen  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts.  27:  Old  Hickory  Whiskey, 
27 ;  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  27 ; 
Sunbeam  Bread.  27 ;  Du  Maurier 
Cigarets,  26;  Mercury  Car,  26; 
Nassau  Bahamas  Development 
Board,  26;  Old  Forester  Whis¬ 
key,  26;  Rath  Meat  Products, 
26;  Sealtest  Milk,  26;  Utica 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  26;  Zieg¬ 
ler  Meat  Products,  26 ;  American 
Dairy  Assn.,  25;  Continental 
Airlines,  25;  GE  Major  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliances,  25;  and  Sea¬ 
gram’s  7-Crown  Whiskey,  25. 


Bowling  Section 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  for  June  4  carried  a  10-page 
“Ten  Pin  Bowling  Section”. 
Linage  from  local  alleys  was 
heavy.  According  to  John  L. 
Coughlin,  advertising  director, 
the  Courant  received  consider¬ 
able  editorial  help  from  both 
Brun.swick  and  AMF  Pinspot- 
ters  Inc.  in  lining  up  special 
feature  stories  for  the  section. 
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I  AD-lines 

I  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Couldn’t  help  but  smile  at 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son’s  request  that  the  nation’s 
advertising  experts  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  some  “‘badly”  needed  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  better  to  project 
America’s  image  to  a  Commu¬ 
nist-threatened  world. 

Doesn’t  he  know  that  various 
government  agencies  and  head- 
line-hunting  politicoes  have  been 
taking  free,  uninhibited  jabs  at 
“Madison  Avenue”  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  in  general? 

And  now  he  wants  that  indus¬ 
try’s  advice?  How  ironic! 

*  *  * 

It  is  “sad  but  true.”  Vice 
President  Johnson  told  the  17th 
annual  Washington  conference  of 
The  Advertising  Council,  that  the 
Communists  have  been  able  to 
convince  many  that  “humani¬ 
tarian  projects  like  Point  Four 
are  instruments  of  imperialism.” 

“If  we  fail  to  project  the  real 
image  of  America,”  he  said,  “it 
is  our  own  fault.  A  nation  that 
knows  how  to  popularize  corn 
flakes  should  be  able  to  tell  tbe 
rest  of  the  world  the  simple  truth 
about  what  it  is  doing  and  why 
it  is  doing  it.” 

As  someone  has  aptly  put  it. 
irony  is  an  insult  in  the  form  of 
a  compliment.  Mr.  Johnson’s  re¬ 
marks  were  ironically  compli¬ 
mentary. 

#  *  * 

In  effect,  the  Vice  President  is 
asking  the  ad  industry  to  pull 
this  country’s  well-burned  chest¬ 
nuts  out  of  the  fire  by  propa¬ 
gandizing  the  real  image  of 
America  which  Washington  dip¬ 
lomatic  hoUy-golly  just  can't 
seem  to  sell. 

And  in  that  word  “sell”  lies 
the  nub  of  the  matter.  Whether 
it's  propaganda  or  advertising, 
the  ultimate  goal  is  to  sell  some¬ 
thing — a  doctrine  or  a  product. 

We’re  not  condoning  out-and- 
out  dishonest  advertising.  Rather, 
we  are  reminding  government  of¬ 
ficials  that  the  finest  product  or 
doctrine  needs  some  dramatic 
license  to  sell  it  effectively.  And 
so  will  any  campaign  to  project 
America’s  image. 

*  * 

If  the  ad  industry  comes  up 
with  an  effective  campaign  for 
the  government,  will  the  FTC 
and  others  crack  down  on  it  be¬ 
cause  it  may  have  some  “gim¬ 
mick”  in  it  for  pure  dramatic 
effect — the  way  the  FTC  clob¬ 
bered  one  reputable  advertiser 
for  shaving  sandpaper? 

We  doubt  it. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Natl  Airlines  Blazes 
New  Route  via  Color 


National  Airlines  has  bathed 
the  inaugural  trial  of  its  new 
southern  transcontinental  route 
with  a  splash  of  colorful  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  14  cities  in  five 
.states  and  is  about  to  run  a  novel 
follow-up. 

National’s  first  flight,  which 
introduced  non-stop  jet  service 
between  Florida  and  California, 
took  off  on  June  11.  Henceforth, 
there  will  be  five  daily  round- 
trip  flights  by  both  DC-8  jets 
and  Super  Electra  II  prop-jets 
linking  major  Florida  cities 
with  the  West  Coast. 

The  initial  newspaper  ads 
were  three  color,  one-half  page, 
double  trucks  announcing  the 
new  service.  In  the  two-week 
period  before  the  first  flight, 
they  were  run  in  major  daily 
papers  in  Los  Angeles,  Long 
Beach,  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  San  Diego  in  California; 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Houston, 
Texas;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
and  Miami,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Tampa,  Orlando,  St.  Petersburg 
and  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

The  novel  follow-up  ad,  called 
a  “Reverse  L”  by  the  agency, 
McCann-Marchalk,  Miami,  runs 
three  columns  by  184  lines  on 
top  and  five  columns  by  84  lines 
at  the  base. 

According  to  McCann-Mars- 
chalk  account  executiv’es  James 
Cobb  and  A1  Gilmore,  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  ads,  the  “Reverse  L” 
was  designed  to  be  broad  enough 
to  show  the  expansiveness  of 
the  new  route  and  high  enough 
to  giv'e  prominent  space  to  the 
airline’s  service  features. 

Although  initially  worried 
about  the  reception  at  news¬ 
papers  of  the  new  layout,  they 
report  that  the  response  has  been 
most  favorable. 

*  ♦  * 

‘BETTER  SLEEP  MONTH’ 

As  a  major  producer  of  spring 
wire  for  the  bedding  industry, 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.  will  launch  a 
campaign  (via  BBDO)  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Association 
of  Bedding  Manufacturers’ 
“Better  Sleep  Month”  in 

September. 

The  U.S.  Steel  “Better  Sleep 
Month”  promotion  will  consist  of 
(1)  national  advertising  on  the 
“U.S.  Steel  Hour”  on  CBS-TV 
and  in  Life  magazine;  (2)  spe¬ 
cial  local  promotions  in  10  top 

markets,  consisting  of  news¬ 

paper  advertising  and  personal 
calls  on  bedding  retailers;  (3) 
publicity  campaign  to  promote 
“Better  Sleep  Month”;  (4)  trade 


promotion  consisting  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  indu.stry  publications 
and  direct  mail  to  all  bedding 
dealers. 

The  10  markets  selected  for 
.special  local  promotions  are 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul  and  Washington,  D.  C.  All 
stores  in  the  10  markets  will  be 
offered  special  promotion  and 
display  kits.  A  marketing  organ¬ 
ization  will  make  repeatetl  per¬ 
sonal  calls  on  key  betiding 
retailers  to  explain  the  promo¬ 
tion,  provide  sales  training  for 
mattress  salesmen  and  coordin¬ 
ate  store  advertising  and 
displays  with  “Better  Sleep 
Month.”  Bedding  dealers  all  over 
the  country  will  be  offered  a  free 
promotion  and  display  kit. 

The  purpose  of  this  U.S.  Steel 
campaign  for  “Better  Sleep 
Month”  is  to  demonstrate  the 
promotion’s  potential,  while 
simultaneously  offering  a  plat¬ 
form  for  the  mounting  of  their 
owm  programs  by  newspapers, 
manufacturers,  trade  associa¬ 
tions  and  allied  interests  across 
the  country.  These  methods  were 
used  successfully  by  U.S.  Steel 
in  “Operation  Snow-flake,”  the 
famous  promotion  of  major 
appliances  as  Christmas  gifts. 

In  the  case  of  “Better  Sleep 
Month,”  related  interests  include 
furniture,  clothing,  linens  and 
domestics,  blinds  and  drapes, 
interior  decorating,  lamps  and 
such  appliance  items  as  alarm 
clocks,  'TV  sets,  clock  radios, 
air  conditioners  and  electric 
blankets. 

*  *  * 

MEMORIAL  DAY  AD 

A  full-page  one-color  and 
black  newspaper  advertisement 
paying  tribute  to  the  nation’s 
war  dead  w-as  publishetl  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  by  Storz  Brewing  Co., 
Omaha. 

Purpose  of  the  ad  (via  Bozell 
&  Jacobs,  Inc.),  according  to 
Robert  Hart  Storz,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  brewery, 
was  to  “remind  the  public  that 
millions  of  Americans  died  to 
protect  our  freedom  and  to  help 
in  kindling  an  awareness  that 
we  must  be  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  now  to  insure  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  freedom.” 

Newspapers  in  which  the  ad 
was  published  were  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  W  orld-H  erald,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register-Trib¬ 
une,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader  and  True  Voice,  a  Cath¬ 


olic  newspaper  circulated  i« 
eastern  Nebraska. 

The  ad  was  the  first  for  i 
brewerj’  to  appear  in  th 
Register-Tribune,  which  does  not 
accept  liquor,  beer  or  wine 
advertising.  The  only  brewery 
identification  in  the  ad  wa.s  a 
high  and  one-inch  wide  Ston 
signature  and  “Storz  Brewini 
Company,  Omaha,  Nebraskj, 
U.S. A.”  in  1‘2-point  type. 

The  brewery  received  nearly 
100  letters  complimenting  it? 
management  for  its  public  serv¬ 
ice  in  paying  for  this  patriotic 
adv-ertising. 

*  *  * 

•FREEDOMLAND,  U.S.A.’ 

Fjeedomland,  U.  S.  A.,  Bronx 
N.  Y.  amusement  center,  opened 
last  week  for  its  second  seasor. 
with  new  advertising  money,  i 
new  advertising  agency,  a  net 
promotion  theme,  and  with  it, 
fingers  crossed  for  a  better  sea¬ 
son  than  last  year’s. 

Ellington  <%  Company,  Inc. 
handled  last  year’s  opening  awi 
.seasonal  run  with  a  $400,00' 
budget  (E&P,  June  11,  ’60,  pap 
17).  End-of-the-.season  attend¬ 
ance  was  disappointing,  reach¬ 
ing  only  L.'iOO.OOO  out  of  an  ex¬ 
pected  5,000,000. 

This  year  Cole,  Fischer  i 
Rogow,  Inc.,  has  the  account 
with  an  overall  budget  of  $500,- 
000,  $200,000  of  which  has  beer 
allotted  to  the  initial  campaipt 
in  nexvspapers,  TV,  outdoor  post 
ers  and  car  cards. 

Last  year  Ellington  tried  seli 
ing  the  educational  and  histor; 
cal  values  of  Freedomland.  This 
year  CF&R  has  keyed  the  cam 
paign  to  fun  and  excitement  and 
played  down  the  historical  and 
educational  angles  with  thf 
theme  “A  World  of  Fun  for 
Everyone.”  t 

Newspaper  ads  are  aimed  at 
adults  to  convince  parents  that 
for  a  flat  admission  charge  of 
$2.95  (as  against  $1.50  entrance 
fee,  plus  extra  for  each  ride  andi 
attraction  last  year)  they  car. 
take  the  kids  to  Freedomlam; 
for  a  day’s  outing. 

«  «  « 

‘DEAR  ABBY’  IN  ADS 

When  Abigail  Van  Buren,  na¬ 
tionally  syndicated  (via  Me 
Naught  Syndicate)  columni.c. 
under  the  name  of  Dear  Abby 
began  a  verbal  crusade  against 
comfortless  shoe  fashions,  she 
received  thousands  of  laudator; 
letters  and  a  leading  shoe  manu 
facturer  got  the  idea  for  an 
advertising  campaign. 

Enna  Jettick  is  breaking  > 
campaign  in  100  of  the  largest 
cities  in  which  the  Dear  Abby 
column  appears  with  ads  an¬ 
nunciating  its  viewpoint — ^that 
shces  have  to  be  fashionable  and 
comfortable  at  the  same  time- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Money  moves  in  Cleveland 
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Here  is  the  large  market  with  an  average  effective 
buying  income  (a  high  $8,035  per  Cuyahoga 
County  family)  based  on  a  staunch  and  well 
diversified  industry.  This  is  the  market  that 
produces  retail  sales  larger  than  those  of  any 
one  of  38  entire  states.  It’s  an  easy  market  to 
reach  and  sell  for  the  Plain  Dealer  is  a  direct 
line  to  the  families  who  spend  for  everything. 
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4,373,596,000  RETAIL  SALES 
larger  than  any  one  of  38  entire  states. 


only  The  PLAIN  DEALER 

sells  the  ENTIRE  Cleveland  Market 


METROPOLITAN  CLEVELAND 
I  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


6TH  IN  AMERICA  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


Rtpresented  by  Creamer  &  Woodward^  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago*  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comica  and  Magazine 
Network.  Eastern  Reaort,  TYavel  Repreaentative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y,  •  9801  Collina  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla. 


RETAIL  SI  RVEY 


Lowell  Sun  Shines 
At  Food  Conferenee 


Lowell,  Mass. 

Last  \vc*fk  al)out  80  food  men 
gathered  here  with  officials  and 
editors  of  the  Lowell  Sun  and 
Sunday  Sim  to  discuss  Lowell’s 
multi-million  dollar  food  mar¬ 
ket. 

Food  linage  is  uj)  40%  over 
1956  in  the  Sun;  food  volume 
done  by  the  food  stores  is  up 
54%  and  it  was  the  consensus 
of  the  assembled  merchants, 
management  consultants  and 
advertising  agency  people  that 
Lowell  area  food  volume  is  in 
for  a  whopping  58%  increase 
within  the  next  10  years. 

The  Sun’s  food  confab  is  the 
third  in  a  series  which  have 
been  run  off  this  year  by  the 
paper.  April  4,  the  Sun  held  a 
general  retail  seminar  at  which 
time  250  Lowell  merchants  were 
guests  at  a  series  of  afternoon 
.sessions  followed  by  a  cocktail 
hour,  dinner  and  evening  .ses¬ 
sion  and  at  which  Jerry  F. 
Burton,  manager  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers  was  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker. 

John  C.  Dowd,  president  of 


'  QUAD-CITY  FACTS: 

270,000  People 

56%  on  Illinois  side 

(I960  Census) 

85%  Coverage 

of  Illinois  zone  only 
by  Argus  and  Dispatch 

Both  evening  editions. 
No  duplication 


auto  CITIES  UICCST  COMIINEO  DlllV  CIDCUllTION 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

OMd 

MOLINE  DISPATCH 

RfPXESENTED  IT  ALLEN-KtAPP  CO. 


the  Dowd  .Advertising  .Agency 
in  Bo.ston  unfolde<l  the  Sun 
story’  including  circulation  and 
advertising  gains  and  aims  of 
the  publication.  Mr.  Dowd  is 
as.sociated  with  the  Lowell  .Sun 
and  Sunday  Sun  in  the  role  of 
consultant. 

May  .‘L  a  drug  Symposium 
was  arranged  by  the  Sun.  It 
drew  nearly  70%  of  the  phar¬ 
macists  in  the  area.  The  paper 
was  able,  at  the  meeting,  to 
.<ecure  the  coopt'ration  of  the 
dniggists  in  a  basic  program  of 
cooperation  where  they  agreed 
to  stock  a  reasonable  order  of 
manufacturers’  products,  pro¬ 
viding  guaranteed  distribution 
where  schedules  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  SEJCured  by  the 
Sun  for  such  products.  A  co¬ 
ordinating  system  of  close  har¬ 
mony  l)etween  the  pharmacists 
and  the  Sun  was  also  worked 
out  where  manufacturers’  sales¬ 
men  are  given  the  Sun  .story 
by  the  druggists  when  they 
•Start  their  rounds  of  calls  in 
the  Lowell  area. 

The  Sun’s  food  confab,  just 
completed,  had  as  its  aim  the 
same  objectives  as  the  drug 
symposium. 

.Additional  l>enefits  to  the  me¬ 
dium  were  realized  at  all  three 
of  the  Sun’s  projects  when  pub¬ 
lishers,  officials,  executives,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  heads 
chatted  informally  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  retail  clients  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  pressureless  .sell¬ 
ing.  John  H.  Costello,  president 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Sun  and 
Clement  C.  Costello,  editor  and 
co-publisher  were  on  hand  and 
addressed  the  gatherings;  also 
Frank  A.  Lawlor,  general  man¬ 
ager;  David  F.  Connors,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Richard  M. 


Big  Buy 

...  in  New  London-Groton- 
Norwich  Metro  Area  1$  New 
London's  ABC  City  Zone, 
with  5 1  %  of  the  Metro 
Area  population.  Sell  this 
major  market  with  The  Day's 
90%  City  Zone  coverage. 


CHOW  TIME  AT  FOOD  PARLEY— Speakers  at  the  Lowell  (MaK| 
Sun  and  Sunday  Sun's  food  trade  parley  are  shown  (left  to  right): 
Frank  A.  Lawlor,  general  manager  of  the  Sun;  John  H.  Costello.  pr«i. 
dent  and  co-publisher  of  the  Sun;  David  T.  Barry,  management  cte 
sultant  from  Wellesley,  Mass.;  and  William  T.  Fleming,  ad  dlret*^ 
of  the  Sun  and  Sunday  Sun. 


Harrington,  circulation  manag- 
E>r. 

William  T.  Fleming,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Lowell 
Sun  and  Sunday  Sun  served  as 
moderator  for  the  three  meet¬ 
ings. 

Additional  effort  lM*ing  planned 
by  the  Lowell  paper  calls  for  an 
industrial  seminar  and  dinner 
during  the*  early  part  of  Sep- 
tfunber. 

• 

Zodys  Dept.  Stores 
Numes  Bei'kinan.,  Koblitz 

Ia)S  Angeles 

The  chain  of  Zotlys  Discount 
Department  Stores  has  named 
Beckman,  Koblitz,  Inc.,  here,  as 
its  advertising  agency. 

A  budget  of  more  than  $500,- 
000  has  been  allocate<l  for  the 
current  year  to  back  the  two 
Zodys  ])resently  in  ojieration 
and  two  other  stores  slat(‘d  for 
openings  next  Fall. 

Beckman,  Koblitz  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  phases  of  the  jiro- 
gram,  including  counsel  for 
newspaper  advertising  under 
Joe  Orsino,  Zody  ad  director. 
• 

Lubow  To  DireE't 
Lever  Promotions 

•Appointment  of  Oscar  Lulrow 
to  the  newly-created  position  of 
director  of  promotion  services 
of  Lever  Brothers  Company  was 
announced  last  week  by  Henry 
Schachte,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Lubow  will  direct 
corporate  staff  work  in  promo¬ 
tion  planning,  jTrE'paration  and 
analysis. 

Mr.  Lubow  recently  resigned 
as  vicepresident  and  account 
supervisor  at  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  to  accept  the  job  with 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT! 
National  Rapratanfalivett  I 

JOHNSON.  KENT,  GAVIN 
&  SINDINC,  INC.  * 


El^in  to  McCann 

The  Elgin  National  Watch 
Company  has  appointed  Mc- 
Cann-Marschalk  Company,  Inc., 
as  its  ad  agency,  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 


N.Y.  Times 
Hires  Dichter 

In  a  bid  for  more  grocery 
linage  the  .Vcie  York  Times  this 
week  e.stablished  a  “Grocery 
Re.'-earch  Workshop’’  for  tk 
fowl  and  grocery  industry  ai¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Emei 
Dichter,  head  of  the  In.stitnte 
for  Motivational  Research. 

(Atnlinuiiig  IteM-arcIi 

The  workshop  will  undertakri 
a  continuing  research  project,! 
commissioned  by  the  Times,  to* 
explore  i)roblem  areas  in  prod-j 
uct,  packaging,  copy  directions,! 
ami  retail  .selling.  I 

Companies  involved  in  M 
packaging  or  distribution  « 
foo<l  products  are  invited  to 
submit  jjertinent  questions  for 
panel  study.  The  Institute  wi 
their  conduct  a  jianel  exploring 
the  question  with  a  group  of 
typical  Times  women  readen.  j 
The  findings  of  the  Grocery 
Research  Workshop  will  br 
made  available  to  the  company 
which  initiated  the  study  and| 
to  the  Times.  ' 

A  prospective  user  of  this 
.service  need  not  be  an  adver-l 
liser  in  the  Times.  Problems  to 
be  studied  by  the  workshop  will 
lie  accepted  up  to  the  limits  of 
the  Institute’s  ability  to  handk 
them.  There  will  lie  no  charge 
for  the  service. 

.Same  Fucililie^ 

By  submitting  their  problems  | 
to  Dr.  Dichter  and  his  staff, t 
food  companies  of  moderate  | 
size  will  lie  using  the  same  fa-( 
cilities  that  have  serv’ed  some! 
of  America’s  largest  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Food  packers  and  retail  chains 
who  are  interested  in  further 
details  on  the  Times  workshop 
should  get  in  touch  with  their 
Times  representative.  Requests 
for  studies  will  be  handled  by 
the  workshop  on  a  first  come, 
first  seiwed  basis.  ' 
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NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

San  Diego  County,  California,  is  4th  in  apparel  sales  on  the  West  Coast.  To  dress  San  Diegans,  address  them 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  79%  of  the  families  in  the 
San  Diego  Urban  Area  — where  85%  of  retail  sales  are  made  —  regularly  read  the  weekday  Union  and/or 
Evening  Tribune.  83%  regularly  read  the  Sunday  Union  and/or  Evening  Tribune.* 

^  Facts  Consolidated 

file  San  Bitga  Mon  I  fVSmG  TmUNE 


"The  King  of  Truth." 


^  Mcu)spa|2&(S 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  — 
(ireater  Ixm  Angeles  —  .Springfield ,  Illinois  — and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  (>>pley  News 
Service.  REPRESENTKD  NATIONAI.LY  BY  NEI.SON  ROBERTS 
&  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Ad  Campaigns 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Subsequent  ads  will  simulate 
the  Dear  Abby  masthead  and 
will  show  specific  footwear  in 
addition  to  explaining  the  Enna 
Jettick  philosophy. 

* 

4-ROSES  IN  “HI-FI* 

Four  Roses  Distillers  Com¬ 
pany  will  l)e  the  first  distiller 
to  utilize  “high-fi”  newspaper 
color,  with  a  page  supporting 
the  company’s  famed  ice  cake 
campaign  scheduled  to  appear 
late  in  June,  according  to  Jack 
K  a  d  u  s  o  n  ,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion. 

The  high-fi  advertisement  will 
highlight  Four  Roses’  summer 
newspaper  program  with  ap¬ 
pearances  in  12  newspapers  in 
10  of  Four  Ro.ses’  major  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  high-fi  process,  original¬ 
ly  developed  by  Four  Roses’ 
agency.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
permits  use  of  highly  dramatic 
color  reproductions  which  can 
be  readily  bound  into  regular 
newspaper  editions. 

The  newspapers  that  will  run 
the  Four  Roses’  high-fi  ad  are: 
New  York  Journal- American, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 


Sun,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Boston  Globe, 
Newark  News,  Cleveland  Press, 
&  News,  Baltimore  Sun,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Albany  Times-Un- 
ion,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News,  and  Wilmington  Jonmal- 
Every  Evening. 

Commenting  on  the  plan  to 
employ  high-fi  newspaper  color, 
Mr.  Kaduson  said,  “The  dra¬ 
matic  impact  of  high-fi  color 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  developments  in  newspa¬ 
per  color  advertising  in  years. 
Its  intense  reader  attention 
makes  the  technique  an  ideal 
booster  for  already  powerful 
campaigns  such  as  Four  Roses’ 
annual  ice  cake  program.’’ 

«  * 

RHEINGOI.D  IN  BOSTON 

Boston 

Liebmann  Breweries  is  mak¬ 
ing  “unprecedented”  use  of 
newspapers  in  the  Boston  area 
in  a  bid  to  “head-up”  beer  sales 
here. 

Rheingold  is  using  Boston’s 
three  dailies,  the  Record  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  Globe,  and  the  Herald- 
Traveller.  Ads  will  run  in  at 
least  one  edition  each  week, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Liebmann’s  new  local  agency, 
Campbell  -  Emery,  Haughey  & 
Lutkins,  which  took  a  piece  of 
the  account  away  from  Rhein- 
gold’s  regular  agency  Foot,  Cone 


&  Belding,  New  York,  is  han-  T'lA-ina 

dling  the  local  drive.  I>i010r  1 IC  lUS 

The  campaign,  slated  to  run  •«t  | 

through  the  year,  does  not  in-  15110W  V  AillC 
elude  the  use  of  radio-TV. 


Are  you  publishing 
in  a  good  test  market? 
Remember— 

Men  who  determine  where  and 
when  to  introduce  new  products 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

rLU  STREET  JOtIKNAL 

“THIS 

nyr 

Unt 

IS 
THE 
MOST 
USEFUL 
ONE” 


SAN  FRANOSCO 


*  *  *  Salem,  Or 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  The  special  values  obtains^ 

from  tie-ins  with  color  adve- 

•  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fen-  tising  coupled  with  newspape 
ner  &  Smith  is  using  one-third  merchandising  were  sho'wn  Imk 
page  broadsides  in  115  newspa-  when  the  Salem  Oregon  Stattt 
pers  to  caution  against  get-rich-  man  and  Capital  Journal  cm- 
quick  stock  deals  (via  Albert  ried  full  color  Hi-Fi  copy  ||r 
Frank-Guenther  Law.)  MLPF  Duncan  Hines  Cake  Mixes. 

&S  has  made  similar  warnings  Qne  of  the  eight  Salem  n- 
over  the  past  15  years.  tailing  establishments  was  cni- 

*  *  *  ited  with  the  sale  of  13,® 

•  Cott  Beverage  Corp.,  heavy  packages  of  the  advertise) 
user  of  newspapers  since  the  products  in  a  single  w.ekat 
late  40’s,  has  switched  back  to  reports  Phil  Gilstrap,  natiow 
TV  spot  advertising  at  the  sug-  advertising  manager  of  the  tn 
gestion  of  its  new’  ad  agency  dailies. 

Riedl  &  Freede,  Inc.  R  &  F  got  This  showing  was  scored  br 
account  last  January  from  Ladd’s  Market  with  the  aid  o: 
Cohen  &  Aleshire.  aa  g40-Iine  tie-in  in  its  week]; 

full-page  ad  and  a  massive  dit 

•  Delta  Air  Lines  is  using  pjay  of  mixes  arrangetl  in  th* 
large-size  announcement  ads,  store.  Mr.  Gilstrap  reported  r 
plus  ads  ranging  up  to  2100  a  detailed  kit  provided  the  aa 
lines  to  introduce  its  new’  trans-  vertising  principals  and  Nd- 
continental  service  between  the  son  Roberts  &  Associates,  rep 
Southw’est  and  the  West  Coast,  resentatives. 

National  magazines  and  broad-  in  advance  of  the  ad’s  ap 
cast  media  are  also  scheduled,  pearance  the  newspapers  iriaite 
•  reprints  of  the  ad  to  ever, 

.\(1  douncil  Opens  retail  food  outlet  in  Salem,  ad- 

c  .  T*  D  vising  grocers  of  the  date  r,- 

..  essions  To  Press  tie-in  opportunity,  Mr.  CD- 

Washington  strap  said. 


A(1  Council  Opens 
Sessions  To  Press 


For  the  first  time  in  its  17-  »  i  i.  r  ■  i 

year  history.  The  Advertising  "***  '***  1 

'  Council  Inc.,  has  thrown  its  The  special  store  display  fea-j 
I  annual  business  meetings  here  tured  a  reprint  of  the  Hi-Fi  a 
open  to  the  press.  and  of  Ladd’s  own  ad.  The  da 


open  to  the  press.  and  of  Ladd’s  own  ad.  The  d» 

The  Council  is  a  public  service  play  was  developed  by  the  Hines 
organization  composed  of  all  field  sales  representative  aic 
phases  of  advertising — industry,  newspaper  ad  men. 
metlia  and  advertising  agencies.  Ladd’s  sold  out  its  compl«fc 
About  $160  million  worth  of  stock  of  Duncan  Hines  Pt# 
advertising  is  contributed  an-  ucts  by  noon  on  Saturday,  Ml. 
nually  to  various  campaigns,  in  Gilstrap  advised.  The  followni 
behalf  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  week  the  market  tied-in  wilkl 
Traffic  Safety,  Better  Schools,  its  successful  promotion  by  ad- 
Greater  Voter  Registration  and  vertising:  “Last  week  we  sok 
many  other  causes.  13,000  packages  of  Cake  Mixes 

Many  government  officials  and  Buy  the  frosting  this  week."  I 
others  have  addressed  its  annual  « 

Washington  conferences.  Up  to  ; 

now  the  sessions  were  closed,  on  New  Knplatnl  All 
the  theoiT  the  speakers  would  be  Bureau  Membership  Up 
less  inhibited.  ‘  ‘ 

But  this  year’s  sessions,  held  Bosto> 

last  w’eek  were  open  to  newsmen.  The  Beverly  (Mass.)  En  mnc 
Council  sources  said  this  results  Times  has  signed  up  as  - 
from  a  combination  of  external  member  of  the  New  EnKla^': 
and  internal  pressures.  They  New.spaper  Advertising  Rum- 
said  the  White  House  advised  here  to  bring  the  Bureau’s  tota 
against  secrecy,  and  so  also  did  membership  to  an  even  50. 
certain  new’spaper  executives  According  to  Kenneth  L.  Mac 
who  have  been  active  in  the  Mannis,  Bureau  director,  th' 
Council.  following  newspapers  hav- 

Among  these  newsmen,  the  joined  the  sales  group  in  the  paS 
names  of  Philip  L.  Graham,  eight  months:  Portland  (Me.) 
President  of  the  Washington  Press  Herald-Express;  Bang"' 
Post,  and  George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  (Me.)  Daily  News;  Lowt- 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the  (Mass.)  Sun;  New  Hava 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-  Pica-  (Conn.)  Register  Joumal-Cnuf- 
yune,  were  mentioned.  Mr.  ier;  Springfield  (Mass.)  I/nie* 
Graham  is  on  the  Council’s  News;  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  /’<>'■ 
board  of  directors  and  Mr.  Healy  Telegram;  and  the  St.  Johnshvn 
is  a  former  board  member.  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record. 
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what’s  the 
SKILLionaire 
up  to  now? 


When  traffic  and  parking  and 
crowds  began  making  downtown 
shopping  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  SKILLionaire— the  man  on 
the  street  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
something  had  to  be  done  about  it. 

You  see  here  the  beginnings  of 
the  nation’s  first  major  downtown 
renewal  project  ever  planned  and 
financed  entirely  by  local  private 
enterprise. 


This  SKILLionaire  project  in¬ 
cludes  over  30  shops,  a  complete 
department  store,  a  specialty 
shop,  a  bank,  a  luxury  hotel  in  an 
18-story  office  building,  and  a 
pleasant,  two-acre  shopping  mall, 
all  enclosed,  heated  and  cooled. 

The  SKILLionaire’s  city  admin¬ 
istration  provides  a  2,000-car 
parking  ramp  under  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  4-  and  6-lane  feeder 
loops  to  speed  shoppers  to  and 
from  downtown. 

This  is  the  way  progress  hap¬ 
pens  in  this  unusual  city.  The 
SKILLionaire  has  a  knack  for  get¬ 
ting  things  done.  He  has  big 
money  to  spend  (88,014  average 
annual  spendable  income  per 
household),  and  he  searches  ac¬ 
tively  for  ways  to  spend  it. 


For  aid  in  his  search,  the  SKILL¬ 
ionaire  looks  to  his  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Almost  every  family  in 
metropolitan  Rochester  reads  one 
or  both  of  our  newspapers. 

Do  you  have  your  copy  of  our 
“Case  for  the  SKILLionaire”  kit? 
Write  to  National  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  The  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
and  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRON¬ 
ICLE  .  .  .  Members:  Gannett 
Group  of  Newspapers.  Repre¬ 
sented  by  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Detroit, 
Syracuse  and  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Watkins  wrote  his  fir.st 
ad  for  an  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  news¬ 
paper  when  he  operated  an  auto 
agency.  He  faced  the  necessity 
of  moving  23  second  hand  cars. 

San  Francisco  “Did  you  leave  your  wife  Accounts  changed  agencies 
Regardless  of  length,  people  marooned  this  morning?”  was  last  week  almost  as  fast  as  a 

the  headline  he  developed  for  chameleon  dropped  on  a 
this  copy.  It  sold  22  of  his  cars.  kilt. 

Then  the  ad  was  picked  up  as  a 

succe.ss  story  and  used  to  sell  count  of  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing 
cars  throughout  the  land.  Co.  moved  from 

•  Thompson  Co.  to  Leo  Burnett 

Dailv  Prints  Catalog  The  shift  was  said  to  stem 

Pa^es  for  Advertiser 

management, 

vertisements  in  addressing  the  A  recent  edition  of  the  Tren-  decline  in 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club,  ton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times  car-  No.  1  .selling  beer. 

Research  is  a  necessary  ally  ried  the  pages  of  a  12-page 
of  the  copywriter,  but  neither  painting  and  maintenance  sup- 
must  strangle  the  other,  he  plies  catalog  for  Solfo  Paint 
warned.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton, 

The  changes  in  leadership  N.  J.  JWT’s  loss,  howeve 

among  top  names  in  every  line  The  7”  by  11"  pages  were  somewhat  compensated  1 

of  production  is  a  continuing  printed  two-up  and  back  to  back  acquisition  of  the  Plant* 

puzzle.  Leadership  probably  is  on  six  pages  of  the  Times’  sec-  account, 

lost  in  mergers  and  manage-  ond  section.  Front  and  back  Dovle  Dane  Bernbac 

ment  and  in  advertising,  he  sub-  cover  of  the  catalog  was  printed  which  last  week  land 
mi^  black  on  a  blue  tint  block.  In-  $6,000,000  American  Air 

Each  agency  believes  its  copy  structions  for  cutting  out  and  thi®  w«>k  nnli«bw 

is  test.  But  there  is  no  way  to  collating  the  12  pages  were 

write  an  ad,  Mr.  Watkins  said,  printed  on  each  page  McCann-Erickson,  Inc 

There  are  vital  fundamentals.  According  to  James  J.  Dough-  suffered  a  number  n 
however.  These  include  writing  orty,  advertising  director  of  the  account  los.ses  in  recent 
easily,  simply  and  accurately.  Times,  the  catalog  pages  plus  named  airencv  for 

The  truth  must  not  be  over-  five  OOO-line  ads  for  Solfo  were  jjoweH’s  new  DuPont- 
looked.  The  copy  that  sells  with-  placed  by  Eldridge,  Inc.,  Tren-  Howell  film  <?latpfl  for  m- 
out  regard  to  the  product  is,  ton  ad  agency.  The  national  rate  parly  in  lOfi*’ 
in  the  long  term,  short  selling,  was  charged.  , 

_  Daily  Oflfers  Color 

The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Kecord- 
Journal  has  announcecl  it  is  now 
■■  accepting  one-color  and  black 

do  Ike  advertising  on  minimum  lOOO- 

line  ads.  Closing  date  is  seven 
I  days  prior  to  publication.  There 

^B  ■■  i||||H  is  an  extra  charge  of  $7.)  fnr 

I  ^B  BC  ^Hi  black  and  any  one  color. 


Accounts  Change 
Like  Chameleon 


IN.Y.  Slate  Tourist 
Push  Gets  Results 

Albany,  N.  > 
State  Commerce  Commi-siow- 
Keith  S.  McHugh  this  w«( 
predicted  that,  with  rea^onaW 
plaid  weather,  this  year’s  tounr 
industry’  in  New  York  StaU- 
•  ac-  now  a  $2.6  billion  annual  bar, 
-should  eclip.se  all  prcvioc; 


Rules  for  Ad 
Success  Told 


will  read  advertising  that  is  in¬ 
teresting,  according  to  Julian 
L.  Watkins,  senior  consultant, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Thinking  is  the  creative  man’s 
loneliest  hour.  His  product  will 
be  successful  if  it  is  supported 
by  his  firm  belief,  said  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  1000  Greatest  Ad- 


The  $16,500,000-a-year 


ness- 

W’ alter  records. 

He  base<l  his  forecast  for . 
‘very’  bright”  summer  season 
in  top  Schlitz  returns  already  received  by  tv 
plus  a  current  State  Commerce  Departmer 
sales  of  America’s  from  its  accelerate*!  advc-rtisin; 

The  drop  and  promotional  programs,  inn 
came  while  the  ad  budget  was  eating  .sharply  increase*!  pubir 
l)eing  boosted.  interest  in  the  State’s  variw 

travel  and  vacation  attraction; 
and  in  reports  from  the  depar 
was  ment’s  Travel  Bureau  represer 
irith  tatives. 

»ea-  Commissioner  .McHugh  sai. 
this  year’s  expenditures  by  th 
department  for  tourism  iiroitn- 
the  tion,  approve*!  by  Gov.  Nelso' 
ac-  A.  Rockefeller  and  the  Lcgisls 
the  ture  on  his  recommendation 
total  $690,000.  Of  this,  $366,OOi^ 
^ich  troes  for  advertising  an 
ijor  $210,000  for  printing  and  i!;; 
eks,  tributing  Ixwklets  and  folder- 


Atlcls  3  Divs. 

On  3r(l  Anniversary 

On  its  third  birthday,  W’orl 
Wide  Information  Ser\’ices  ha- 
added  three  new  division? 
Marketing,  Public  Relations  an 
Intelligence  Divisions. 

WWIS  was  formed  on  June  t 
1958,  following  the  merger  of 
the  International  News  Senie 
into  the  Unite*l  Press.  W’WIS 
signed  up  most  of  the  best  INS 
reporters  and  became  an  infor¬ 
mation  network  for  business  an’ 
industry  covering  103  countrit? 
with  6.000  correspondents. 

WWIS  President,  Richard  W 
Hubbell,  also 


Dailies  Name  Ageiiey 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  have  appointed  Fairfax, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  an 
advertising  .sales  promotion  drive 
for  the  new  mail  order  shopping 
sections  in  their  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines. 


announced  thfj 
signing  during  the  past  montlij 
of  six  new 


clients;  Genenl 
Foods,  Revlon,  Union  Bag-Camp 
Paper,  Broadcast  Music  Incor- 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read  ! 


porate*!,  American  Machine  and 
Foundry,  and  Texaco. 

E.  N.  (Pat)  Rowell,  formerly 
of  Family  Weekly  magaziw- 
hr^s  joined  WWIS  New  Yor) 
office  as  a  vicepresident  and 
account  supervisor. 


news  features 


Western  Dailies  Named 

Western  Dailies  has  be® 
named  national  advertising  reP" 
resentatives  for  the  Lodi  ( Calif-) 
BHBHHHi  News-Sentinel,  effective  June 24- 
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Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
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FIVE 

MAJOR  STEPS 
TO  FURTHER 
PROGRESS 


AT  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  in  Detroit,  the  computer- 
controlled  and  operated  80"  Mill  of  the  Future — 
fastest,  most  powerful  hot-strip  mill  in  the  world — will 
provide  more  and  better  automobile  body  sheets. 


AT  MIDWEST  STEEL  near  Chicago,  the  most  i 
and  efficient  steel  finishing  plant  in  existence 
provide  industry  with  the  finest  quality  tin 
galvanized  sheets,  hot-  and  cold -rolled 


George  M.  Humphrey^ 

Thomas  E.  Millsop  and  Paul  H.  Carnahan, 

top  men  at  National  Steel  Corporation,  talk  about . . . 


NATIONAL  STEEL’S  $300  MILLION 
OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  .  .  . 

and  what  it  means  to  you 


The  huge  program  begun  three  years  ago  by  National  Steel 
is  nearing  completion.  Costing  in  excess  of  $300  million,  it 
j  is  a  signal  of  continuing  progress  at  National  Steel.  It  is  the 
■result  of  a  never-ending  search  for  the  new  and  the  better. 

.  It  is  tangible  evidence  that  private  citizens  have  firm 
I  confidence  in  the  future  and  are  willing  to  back  this  con- 
ifidence  with  huge  amounts  of  private  money.  It  is  the  kind 
Sof  thing,  throughout  our  economy,  which  provides  the 
solid  foundation  for  widespread  American  prosperity  .  .  . 
I  and  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 

'There  are  obvious  benefits,  of  course,  that  will  result 
from  this  construction  program. 

(TO  OUR  EMPLOYEES— it  means  better,  more  secure, 
I  more  stable  jobs. 

jro  OUR  CUSTOMERS— this  expansion  means  the 
:  assurance  of  steel  supply  in  volume  during  periods  of 
Jpeak  demand.  In  any  period,  the  expansion  means  steel 


of  the  highest  and  most  uniform  quality  ever  produced. 

TO  OUR  COMPANY- it  means  higher  efficiency,  greater 
stability  and  lower  costs  throughout  our  operations  .  .  . 
factors  which  provide  us  with  a  stronger  competitive 
position  in  the  market  place. 

TO  YOU  AS  A  CONSUMER  OP  STEEL— it  means 
better  products  because  of  better  steel.  It  means  greater 
value  for  your  dollar  in  the  products  you  buy. 

TO  YOU  AS  AN  AMERICAN— it  means  a  powerful 
weapon  against  inflation;  it  means  more  strength  for 
America  faced  with  competition  against  the  low-cost  labor 
and  newly  added  modern  techniques  of  foreign  producers. 
And  it  means  a  greater  industrial  base  for  national  security. 

As  National  Steel’s  new  facilities  come  into  operation  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  ahead,  we  ll  tell  you  more  about  them. 
And  we  think  you’ll  agree  that  it  will  be  good  news  for  our 
employees,  our  customers,  our  company  and  for  you. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION  ,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SUSSIOIARIES  AHO  DIVISIONS:  ■■  ■■  —  - 

CHEAT  LAKES  STEEL  •  WEIRTON  STEEL  •  MIDWEST  STEEL  •  STRAN-STEEL  •  ENAMUSTRIP  •  HANNA  FURNACE  •  NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


'TON  STEEL  in  Weirton.W.Va.,  new  and  im-  OUl  NEW  RESEARCH  CENTER  will  be  National  A  BASIC  OXYGEN  STEELMAKING  SHOP,  including 

^  facilities  throughout  this  division  will  increase  Steel's  headquarters  for  the  expanded,  continuing  ex-  two  of  the  largest  vessels  ever  built,  is  now  under 

'odudior  and  improve  the  quality  of  Weirton’s  ploration  of  new  and  better  raw  materials,  facilities,  construction  at  Great  Lakes  Steel  in  Detroit  to  in- 

*'*.  galvanized  sheets  and  cold-rolled  sheets.  manufacturing  processes  and  products  of  steeL  crease  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  of  our  operations. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

What’s  With  Boat 
Folks?  Asks  CAM 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

(^AM.  New  York  Herald  Trihiiiie 


The  boating  merchandising 
study  by  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Retailing  has  one 
New  England  CAM,  knee  deep 
in  boating  linage,  a  bit  perplexed 
— and  understandably. 

The  report  (E&P  May  20, 
page  30)  holds  that  boat  retail¬ 
ers  spend  most  of  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  money  for  ads  in  the 
classified  section  of  newspapers. 
It  continues,  “These  ads,  though 
effective  in  selling  merchandise, 
do  little  to  arouse  and  maintain 
interest  in  boating.” 

Asks  our  correspondent, 
“What’s  with  these  boat  folks? 
First,  the  one  a  couple  of  months 
ago  discusses  classified  as  the 
bargain  battement  and  now  this 
one! 

“Gosh,  the  Ijoat  dealers  know 
where  to  adverti.se  (and  .sell 
boats).  Why  confuse  them  with 
stuff  about  images  and  interest 
in  boating? 

“I’ve  been  watching  my  own 


classified  section  for  months  for 
a  certain  kind  of  sailboat  .  .  . 
and  I  know  thou.sands  of  readers 
are  doing  the  same  evei-j’  darn 
day.  (OK,  OK — I  will  ran  a  Boat 
Wanted  ad!) 

“But  seriou.sly,  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  boat  column  interest 
and  readership  all  around  the 
countiy,  maybe  we  should  tell 
the  engine  manufacturers  and 
boatmakers  to  run  their  institu¬ 
tional  copy  in  classifie<l.  These 
NYU  marine-retail  fact-findei’s 
ought  to  go  out  and  talk  to  a 
couple  of  dealers.” 

.Acconling  to  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versal  Dictionary',  the  verb 
“merchandise”  means  “The  ac¬ 
tion  or  business  of  buying  and 
.selling  commodities  for  profit.” 

To  our  New  England  CAM, 
the  fact  that  classifie<l  adver¬ 
tising  has  enabled  boat  dealers 
to  do  this  right  handily  is  proof 
positive  that  classifi^  is  the 
right  spot  for  them.  The  N.Y.U. 


NEED  MORE  SPACE?  Plan  right  and  save  money!  Lock- 
wood  Greene  engineers  and  architects  know  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions,  presses  and  machinery  layout . , .  know  how  to  blend  existing 
facilities  with  the  new  so  that  they  become  one  smoothly  operating 
unit.  The  25'  x  130'  addition  at  the 
right  of  the  Easton  Express  building 
houses  a  Scott  press,  paper  storage 
area,  offices  and  an  expanded  com¬ 
posing  room.  This  addition  with 
alterations  in  the  older  section  gave 
the  paper  virtually  a  new  plant. 

LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  New'  Scoff  press,  confrol 

room  and  visitors  gallery 


people  apparently  concur  in  thi.s 
as  the  report  says. 

To  ask  the  dealer  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  product  ad  to  sell  the 
concept  of  boating  is  asking 
quite  a  bit  of  the  average  boat 
(lealer.  Obviously  the  N.Y’.U.  re¬ 
port,  which  rightly  stresses  the 
need  for  this  institutional  ap¬ 
proach,  should  place  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  application  of 
this  concept  upon  the  manufac- 
turars’  level.  Already  evidences 
of  the  effect  of  the  study,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  beginning  to  apjiear. 
A  recent  issue  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine  carried  an  outboai'd  ad 
which  emphasized  that  nothing 
could  help  the  tense  business¬ 
man  “unwind”  as  effectively  as 
boating.  The  pitch  about  the  par¬ 
ticular  motor  came  last. 

With  the  point  of  sale  of 
boats  in  the  classified  section  of 
newspapers,  it  would  certainly 
.seem  logical  for  boat  and  engine 
manufacturers  to  concentrate 
their  institutional  and  product 
advertising  in  this  medium.  De¬ 
spite  the  phenomenal  annual 
growth  of  interest  in  boating, 
to  where  it  is  now  a  mass  recrea¬ 
tional  activity,  manufacturers  of 
boats  and  engines  have  con- 
tinue<l  to  lay  the  strongest  em¬ 
phasis  upon  advertising  in  spe¬ 
cialized  boating  publications  and 
outdoor  magazines.  The  auto  in¬ 
dustry'  with  which  boating  has 
many  parallels,  has  not  done  too 
badly  with  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  fomula. 

*  *  * 

AIM  FOB  GAINS 

“Hey,  pardner,  got  any  goo<l 
linage  ideas  I  can  lasso?”  That’s 
the  species  of  chatter  that  may 
well  be  heard  in  the  bull  sessions 
during  the  ANCAM  Convention 
that  gets  off  to  a  five-day  run 
on  Sunday,  June  18,  at  the 
Westward-Ho  Hotel  in  Phoenix, 
.Arizona. 

Delegates  will  be  smarting 
under  the  aegis  of  a  loss  near 
for  the  first  five  months 
of  ’61.  CAMs  will  truly  be  on 
the  lookout  for  promotions  that 
can  spell  plus  linage  just  as 
Joseph  R.  Knapik,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  who  pickeil 
up  the  Seattle  Times'  “Spring 
Guide  For  Better  Living”  tab¬ 
loid  idea  (Classified  Clinic,  May 
27th)  and  ran  his  own  “Tech¬ 
nicolor”  tab  section.  It  resulted 
in  tripling  his  linage  over  the 
corresponding  day  last  year. 

The  newly  released  rundown 
on  classified  milline  rates  pre- 
jiared  by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  will  stir  considerable 
comment.  If  the  study  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  Classi¬ 
fied  is  bought  on  the  basis  of 
the  reputation  of  the  medium 
rather  than  the  milline  rate. 
While,  for  example,  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  10  Sunday  nev- 
papers  listed  as  having  the  lov 
est  contract  milline  rabs  ai* 
among  the  nation’s  leading  clu 
sified  media,  in  glancing  at  tk 
10  highest  milline  rate  papers 
one  also  finds  a  majority  of 
ranking  classified  media. 

Unfortunately,  only  .56  newv 
papers  are  included  in  the  list 
Perhaps  others  failed  to  rr 
spond.  The  sample  is  ad(*quate. 
however,  for  determining  tb 
lack  of  correlation  between  vol¬ 
ume  and  milline  rate. 

*  *  * 

Correction:  Mildred  Ren.strom, 
Telephone  Room  Superv'i.sor  o- 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who  will 
speak  on  “The  Golden  Voice  of 
Selling”  at  the  ANCAN  Con¬ 
vention  was  identified  as  tb 
Telephone  Room  Superv'i.sor  of 
another  newsjiaper  in  E&P, 
May  20th. 

♦  ♦  * 

PKKSONAL  NOTES 

Richard  M.  Stahl — Ui  man 
ager  of  classified  advertisinf 
department,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  (iazette,  suc¬ 
ceeding  CIIARIJCS  Sullivan,  re¬ 
signed. 

• 

Free  Comics 
Promote  Papers  i 

First  of  a  series  of  comifj 
.strips  prepared  to  show  thrfc 
important  function  provided  b\| 
newspafiers  in  our  society  i-i 
offer^  by  the  American  Newst 
paper  Publishers  Association  t  l 
its  members  for  release  July  3('| 
or  thereafter.  E 

It  is  a  four-color  or  black-and- 
white  half- page  created  by 
Milton  Caniff  entitled  “What’s 
It  To  You?”  and  it  was  produced 
by  the  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  in  cooperation  with  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service, 
ANPA. 

Later  in  the  summer,  ANPA 
will  offer  the  comic  to  all  news¬ 
papers,  including  non-membcR 
and  weeklies. 

It  is  tentatively  planned  than 
a  newspaper  firomotion  comic 
.strip  by  Allen  Saunders  will  b 
released  around  Labor  Day  and 
one  by  Mel  Lazarus  durin* 
National  Newspaper  Week  in 
October. 

• 

An^srove  to  Paris 

Rcxlney  W.  Angrove  of  tb 
Associated  Press  Lincoln,  Neb-i 
bureau  has  been  transferred  tol 
the  AP  bureau  in  Paris.  Before 
joining  the  AP  in  19.58,  h« 
studied  two  years  at  the  Sor- 
l)onne,  worked  for  the  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  HertU 
Tribune  and  later  free-lanced  in 
Algeria.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Colorado. 
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MAS  HIGH  AS  THE  HERALD  TRIBUNE'S 
AVERAGE  NET  PAID  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 
FOR  MAY  1991:  3B2J74,.,THE  HIGHEST 
MAY  IN  HERALD  TRIBUNE  HISTORY. 


BAS  HIGH  AS  THE  HERALD  TRIBUNE’S 
WEEKDAY  ADVERTISING  GAIN  FOR  1991 
-OVER  82.000  LINES  FOR  THE 
FIRST  5  MONTHS  ...  LARGEST  GAIN 
IN  TOWN  AND  10  TIMES 
THE  NEXT  PAPER’S  GAIN. 


mSURE  HAS  ALL  THE  EARMARKS  OP  A  TREND 
HASN’T  IT? 


HetaltT^’^^ribune 


Ruby  Phillips  Loafs 
After  30  Years  in  Cuba 


“They  fought  among  them¬ 
selves  and  we  Americans  stood 
on  the  sidelines  and  reported  it. 
We  never  had  any  trouble 
through  11  different  administra¬ 
tions  until  the  second  trial  of 
Sosa  Blanco.  Then  Castro 
cracked  down  on  the  American 
press  and  he’s  kept  it  up  ev'er 
since.” 

This  was  the  obituary  Ruby 
Hart  Phillips  gave  to  30  years 
of  covering  Cuba  for  the  New 
York  Times  after  her  return  to 
the  United  States  recently.  She 
added  this  epitaph:  “This  corre¬ 
spondent  left  Cuba  because  it’s 
no  longer  possible  to  send  dis¬ 
patches  out  which  tell  of  true 
conditions  there.” 

Mrs.  Phillips  was  among  50 
Americans  coming  off  the  Island 
in  mid-May,  following  the  ill- 
starred  invasion  by  Anti-Castro 
Cubans.  She  needed  a  Swiss 
protection  passport  to  get  out 
because  her  personal  documents 
were  confiscated.  Cuban  militia 
also  searched  her  house  and 
office  and  took  all  the  office 
equipment.  Her  two  assistants, 
Raul  Casanas  and  Sarita  Valdes, 
were  among  200,000  persons 
rounded  up  on  the  island  follow¬ 
ing  the  invasion  failure.  They 
were  released  from  jail  15  days 
later  with  no  charges  preferred 
against  them. 

Find  Pictures 

Around  midnight,  April  20, 
three  days  after  the  abortive 
invasion  attempt,  six  Cuban 
army  men  showed  up  at  Mrs. 
Phillips’  suburban  Havana 
house.  They  searched  the  house 
and  turned  up  a  box  full  of  old 
photographs  which  had  been 
left  behind  by  her  brother-in- 
law,  Gene  Carrier,  a  former 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  photographer  no  longer  on 


the  island.  One  picture  showed 
a  group  of  soldiers  which  the 
militia  claimed  were  Batista 
men. 

Mrs.  Phillips  guessed  they 
were  also  searching  her  office 
that  same  night  and  her  sus¬ 
picions  were  confirmed  the  next 
morning  when  two  militia-men 
showed  up  there.  They  produced 
a  revolver  which  she  kept  in  the 
office  and  asked  if  it  belonged  to 
her.  She  admitted  owning  the 
gun,  and  having  a  license  for  it. 
Mrs.  Phillips  was  then  forced  to 
open  her  safe.  Finding  only  per¬ 
sonal  papers  in  it,  the  two  re¬ 
turned  them  to  her  and  left. 
Mrs.  Phillips  removed  the 
clothing  she  had  in  a  bedroom 
adjoining  the  office  and  returned 
home.  That  night  her  office  was 
ransacked. 

The  next  day  she  was  in 
Miami.  “I  was  sorry  to  go,”  she 
reflects.  “I’m  fond  of  Cuba  and 
have  many  Cuban  friends.  But 
the  atmosphere  against  Ameri¬ 
cans  there  is  rising.  And  I  didn’t 
like  the  repression.” 

10  Down,  1  Up 

The  Times  correspondent  and 
her  late  husband,  James  D. 
Phillips,  were  commercial  lan¬ 
guage  translators  on  the  island 
when  the  Times  named  him  to 
head  its  Havana  bureau  in  1931. 
Prom  1933  to  1937,  Mrs.  Phillips 
was  a  correspondent  for  Times 
World  Wide.  When  her  husband 
was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  1937,  she  became  the 
Times’  Cuban  correspondent. 

In  the  more  than  three  decades 
she  was  in  Cuba  she  watched  11 
governments  come  in  and  10  go 
out,  mostly  the  hard  way.  Only 
once  did  she  or  her  husband  run 
into  any  serious  trouble.  In  1933, 
Mr.  Phillips  saw  a  student  shot 
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in  the  back  by  the  military 
police. 

“My  husband  sent  the  story 
out  and  in  retaliation  the  gov¬ 
ernment  gave  the  order  to  have 
him  killed,”  Mrs.  Phillips  re¬ 
lates.  “While  he  w'as  in  a  cafe 
having  coffee,  two  men  were 
supposed  to  get  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  and  then  shoot  him  instead 
of  each  other.  But  he  was 
behind  a  counter  when  the  thing 
starte<l  and  the  bartenders 
grabl)ed  the  men  before  they 
could  do  any  damage.  The  U.S. 
State  Department  on  re<iuest  of 
the  Times  asked  the  government 
for  guarantees  of  his  life.  The 
publicity  died  down  and  we 
never  had  any  trouble  after 
that.” 

Helped  Mullliewfi 

Mrs.  Phillips  claims  .she  knew 
most  of  the  terrorists  and  revo¬ 
lutionists  down  through  the 
years.  “I  was  influential  in  get¬ 
ting  Herbert  Matthews,  Times 
reporter,  an  interview  with 
Castro  in  February,  1957,  in  the 
Sierra  Maestra  Mountains.  I 
delivered  Matthews  to  the  rebels 
and  they  delivered  him  to 
Castro.” 

She  says  the  revolutionists 
trusted  her  and  her  late  hus¬ 
band.  “This  was  because  we 
never  revealed  our  sources.” 

Relations  l)etw'een  Castro  and 
the  press  were  good  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  reign,  Mrs.  Phillips 
relates.  “Then  four  or  five  hun- 
dretl  American  n-porters  came 
down  to  cover  the  trial  of  Sosa 
Blanco,  the  Batista  army  com¬ 
mander.  In  Cuba,  they  use  the 
Euroi)ean  system.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  defendant. 

“The  state  paraded  about  100 
witnesses  to  the  stand  and  not  a 
single  one  of  them  personally 
saw  Sosa  Blanco  shoot  anybody. 
It  was  all  hearsay  evidence.  The 
American  reporters  wrote  it 
from  the  American  point  of 
view.  This  displeased  Castro. 
He  refuses  to  accept  criticism.” 

The  Times’  Havana  office  is 
still  open,  she  reveals,  and  is 
being  manned  by  her  two  assist¬ 
ants.  Mrs.  Phillips  hopes  to  go 
back  someday  “if  things  ever 
settle  down.” 

Her  present  plans  call  for 
writing  a  series  on  Cuba  for  the 
Times,  then  taking  a  long  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Florida  to  finish  a  book 
on  Castro. 

• 

Dies  on  the  Job 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Larry  Reed,  a  correspondent 
for  the  Binghamton  Evening 
Press,  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack  June  5  while  covering 
a  fatal  automobile  accident  near 
here.  He  was  stricken  while 
taking  a  picture  of  the  accident. 


Achievement  Scroll 
Finds  Its  Way  Home 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
For  10  years  Miss  Alice  F. 
Keegan,  women’s  editor  of  tb 
Syracuse  Post- Standard,  haj 
been  the  moving  force  l)ehind 
the  Post-Standard’s  annual 
Women  of  Achievement  awards, 
with  about  10  women  choser. 
each  year  to  receive  a  sterliii)r 
silver  bowl  in  recognition  of 
their  leadership  in  a  specife 
activity. 


Alice  Keegan 
Last  week  the  tables  wen 
turned,  and  Alice  Keegan  founc 
herself  the  honored  guest  at  s' 
luncheon  planned  by  past  re 
cipients  of  the  award  and  at¬ 
tended  by  about  75  winners. 

Lured  to  a  country  club  f.'i 
the  pretext  of  a  luncheon 
Miss  Keegan  broke  into  tears  a.f 
.she  suddenly  faced  the  crowd  ■: 
Syracuse  women  who  were  sing 
ing  a  parody  of  “Alice  Bluel 
Gown.”  She  w'as  bedecked  with, 
a  Hawaiian  lei  and  feted  as 
“Syracuse’s  alltime  top  wonuui 
of  achievement.”  She  receivtdl 
the  traditional  silver  bowl  and 
an  illuminated  scroll  prepared 
by  Post-Standard  artist  Wallace 
Campbell  and  signed  by  each  cl 
the  past  winners  of  the  hon«. 

Publisher  Henry  H.  Keller 
said  the  annual  Women  of 
Achievement  ceremony  had  be 
come  a  community  institution, 
which  now  attracts  some  750 
women  to  the  February  luncheon 
of  the  Syracuse  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

• 

Top  Student 

De  Kalb,  IB- 
Dr.  Alexander  1.  Popov,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  presented  the  first 
annual  “Outstanding  Journal-  [ 
ism  Student”  award,  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  De  Kalb  DaHl 
Chronicle  and  the  University,  to 
James  R.  Price,  joumali® 
senior  who  has  been  editor  of 
Northern  Star,  campus  weddj 
He  plans  to  join  the  staff  of  tb 
Rockford  Register-Republie. 
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They're  part  of  the  “population  explosion” 
you've  read  about. 

In  just  10  years,  there  will  be  some  30 
million  more  Americans  like  them! 

That’s  a  big  reason  why  you  see  huge 
new  electric  power  plants  going  up  all  over 
the  country,  (iiant  power  lines  marching  to 
the  horizons. 

And  you'll  be  seeing  more.  An  additional 
50  billion  dollars’  worth  in  the  next  10 
years— huill  by  the  investor-owned  electric 
light  and  power  companies. 

This  is  the  way  they  meet  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  power  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 
Plenty  of  power— for  the  increasing  popula¬ 
tion— for  the  zooming  needs  of  industry, 
farms,  homes  and  defense. 


A  Previetv  of  a  More  Potverful  America 
Studies  of  the  nation's  future  power  needs 
have  been  published  in  a  new  booklet,  which 
outlines  the  building  program  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  power  to  meet  them.  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you  a  copy,  without  charge. 


POWER  COMPANIES 
Room  1139-R 

1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me,  without  charge, 
the  material  checked  below: 

□  "Power  for  Your  Future” 

□  Names  of  companies  that 
sponsor  this  message 


(PiMM  prml) 


Address 


“Parade  hits  home  in  our  community” 

says  Loye  W.  Miller,  Editor,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

Commenting  on  “three  straight  provocative  articles”  in  Parade— recent  pieces  on  Cub  Scouts,  Little  League: 
and  wild  teenagers— Mr.  Miller,  Editor,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  writes  to  Jess  Gorkin,  Editor  of  Parade: 
“It’s  things  like  these  that  hit  home  to  the  people  right  in  our  community  and  make  Parade  a  valuable 
asset  to  our  Sunday  newspaper.  We  appreciate  your  enterprise  and  willingness  to  tackle  delicate  subjects 
fearlessly.”  Whatever  the  topic  . . .  from  teenagers  to  medicine,  PTA  meetings  to  summit  conferences,  Paraci 
says  what  has  to  be  said.  And  says  it  meaningfully,  fearlessly,  fairly.  And  with  an  impact  that  stimulates 
thought,  discussion,  action  at  the  local  level  and  brings  mail  by  the  bagful.  This  crusading  with  the 
common  touch  . . .  the  ability  to  focus  a  national  problem  with  the  burning  glass  of  the  local  lens  . . . 
makes  Parade  the  powerful  editorial  and  advertising  medium  it  is.  Parade  readers  respond  because 
Parade  gives  them  something  to  respond  to. 


Is  parental  vanity  and  over-supervision  robbing  children  of  fun  and  making  little  Should  law  enforcement  officers  "tell”  on  youthful  offenders  and  near 

League  Baseball  a  duty  instead  of  diversion?  Parade  presents  the  ayes  and  nays  in  offenders?  And  how  much?  Parade  presents  the  cose — for  and  against — 

this  thought-provoking  article  loaded  with  controversial  dynamite.  in  an  article  that  could  offer  one  answer  to  juvenile  delinquency. 


The  Knoxv^ll«Ne4^ 'Sentinel 


PARADE  has  had  three  straight  provocative  airbi- 
cles  respectively  in  the  issues  of  May  Hi,  21  and  28. 


The  first  one,  on  (Mb  Scouts,  has  drawn 
numerous  letters,  samples  enclosed.  The  one  about  Delaware 
officers  writing  to  parents  of  wild-tendencied  teen-agers 
has  caught  on  to  the  extent  ttiat  our  Knoxville  police 
chief  has  started  the  sane  practice.  lio  doiht  we'll  hear 
further  from  people  about  that. 


And  on  next  Sunday  comes  the  story  about  Little 
League  baseball  being  challenged.  I'm  sure  that  will 
provoke  controversy  around  here,  too,  both  by  letter  and 
word  of  mouth. 


It's  things  like  these  that  hit  home  to  the 
people  right  in  our  comnunity  that  make  PARADE  a  valuable 
asset  to  our  Sunday  paper.  We  appreciate  your  enterprise 
and  willingness  to  tackle  delicate  subjects  fearlessly. 


Loy^W.  Miller 


Mr.  Jess  Gorkin, 
Editor,  PARADE, 

285  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


bcay  loves  the  Cub  Scouts  ...  or  do  they?  Parade  digs  under  the 
e  of  a  rapidly  growing  movement  and  weighs  the  facts  in  an 
>  Ihot  provides  food  for  thought  aplenty  for  mothers  and  fathers. 


SCOUTS 


•It  be  bf 
>»«  if  Cube  ar 


The  Sunday  magazine  section  of  strong  newspapers  through' 
out  the  nation  reaching  10  million  homes  every  week. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Sam  Feinberg,  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY  columnist,  leaves  for  Boston 
June  18  on  the  second  of  a  series 
of  trips  that  will  take  him  to  several 
leading  market  centers  throughout 
the  country  as  part  of  a  long-range 
study  of  apparel  marketing.  Mr. 
Feinberg  will  survey  the  Boston 
scene  until  the  22nd  and  then  attend 
the  June  25-28  convention  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  .\ssn.  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  where  he  is 
scheduled  to  he  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  opening  seminar  on  retail 
education. 


Ed  Coyle,  who  has  been  covering 
the  housewares  market  for  HOME 
FL'RMSHINGS  DAILY,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
METALWORKING  NEWS,  where 
he  will  concentrate  on  coverage  of 
the  Metals  &  Other  Materials  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper. 


Current  visitors  to  Fairchild  offices 
in  New  York  include  James  Brady. 
European  news  director,  who  arrived 
from  his  Paris  headquarters  on  June 
14  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States: 
William  Thames.  Los  .Angeles  staff 
artist,  who  is  spending  two  weeks 
working  with  the  New  York  art  de¬ 
partment. 


Paid  subscriptions  to  Fairchild’s 
newest  weekly,  METALWORKING 
NEWS,  keep  galloping  ahead  at  a 
rapid  pace.  .After  only  8  months  of 
publication,  total  circulation  now 
stands  at  21,728  paid. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 

plans  its  usual  blanket  coverage  of 
the  Chicago  Home  Furnishings  Mar¬ 
kets,  June  18-24.  .A  group  of  12  edi¬ 
tors,  columnists,  artists,  reporters 
from  New  York,  headed  by  editor 
Isadore  Barmash,  will  team  up  with 
Fairchild’s  Chicago  bureau  staff  to 
report  developments.  And  as  a 
service  to  market  visitors,  thousands 
of  copies  of  the  paper  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  each  day  at  the  exhibition 
buildings  and  35  Chicago  hotels — 
room-to-room  in  7  leading  hotels, 
and  lobby  distribution  at  tbe  others. 


Wide.spread  distribution  of  Fair- 
child  publications  is  made  each 
month  to  visitors  at  trade  shows 
and  conventions  as  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  service  to  the 
various  industries.  .As  an  example, 
during  May  1961,  over  65,000  Fair- 
child  papers  were  distributed  at  71 
shows  and  conventions  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  regular  subscription  distribution 
of  the  papers. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fubliihvs  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Womert's  Wear  Doily, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Supermarket  News, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Directories, 
Metalworking  News,  Electronic  News,  Books. 


4  Are  Appointed 
To  API’s  Board 


personal 


m 


Four  newspaper  executives 
have  Iteen  nametl  to  the  advisory 
Iward  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

■They  are:  John  P.  Harris, 
Hutchinaon  (Kans.)  .Vcw.s;  Jack 
R.  Krueger,  Dalian  (Tex.)  Mom- 
inn  Sewn:  Newbold  Noyes  Jr., 
Wanhington  (D.  C.)  Star;  and 
Nick  B.  Williams,  Lon  Angelen 
(Calif.)  Timen. 

Reappointed  to  Ixtard  member¬ 
ship  were  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Ben  Reese, 
former  manapin^  editor  of  the 
St.  Loitin  Po.nt-Dinimtch.  Mr. 
Miller  was  re-named  chairman 
of  the  Institute  board  for  his 
third  term.  Mr.  Reese  again  was 
named  co-chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Miller  appointed  Turner 
Catledge,  New  York  Times,  and 
Mr.  Reese  to  serve  with  him  as 
members  of  the  board’s  executive 
committee. 

B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  retired  from 
the  board  after  serving  since  the 
Institute’s  founding  in  1946. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  API  reported  that 
2,859  newspaper  men  and  women 
from  610  newspapers  in  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  7  provinces  of  Canada  had 
attended  the  114  seminars  held 
since  the  Institute’s  beginning. 
• 

Doyle  Akesis — to  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  New  Me.'cican  as  head 
of  Espanola  bureau,  succeeding 
Carmen  V.  ftiLL.  Rebecca  Wil¬ 
son — to  reporter.  New  Mexican. 
*  ♦  « 

Ken  Noble — to  city  editor  of 
Carlnhad  (N.  M.)  Current  Ar- 
gan. 

*  *  * 

Orv.yl  Ricketts  —  to  Fami- 
ington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times. 

.  *  * 

Gary  Morley — to  reporter, 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 


Guest  speakers  at  the  Canadian  Press  Institute  seminar  included:  Left 
to  right — Joseph  Costa  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Associatiei 
(U.  S.),  G.  P.  (Gus)  Winkler  of  Associated  Press,  Charles  Bruce  el 
Canadian  Press,  and  Terrence  Honey  of  the  London  Free  Press,  chairnua 
of  the  Press  Institute  of  Canada.  Twenty  four  newsmen  from  Ontarie 
and  Quebec  participated. 


Newsman  To  Magazine 

James  J.  Dailey,  who  once 
served  five  years  with  the  United 
Press  and  six  years  with  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  of  TV’ 
Guide  magazine.  More  recently, 
he  was  assistant  editor  of  News¬ 
week  magazine. 

• 

William  R.  O’Connor,  copy 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express — an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association  of  Western  New 
York  for  his  volunteer  work  as 
editor  of  the  association’s  offi¬ 
cial  quarterly  publication,  the 
Crier.  A  World  W’ar  II  para¬ 
plegic,  he  has  won  national  rec¬ 
ognition  for  his  articles  on 
the  employment  of  handicapped 
persons. 

.  *  * 

J.  How.yrd  Wood,  Chicago 
Tribune  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Tribune  Company  — 
aw’arded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
law's  degree  by  Lake  Forest 
College,  where  he  received  his 
A.B.  degree  in  1922. 


Robert  C.  Dix,  publisher, 
Ravenna-Kent  (Ohio)  Record- 1 
Courier  —  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Kent  State 
University,  Ohio. 

«  «  . 

Paul  Ghali,  Paris  con^ 
spondent,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  —  married  to  Bernadette 
Beaune. 

... 

John  T.  Cunningha.m,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  —  a  honorary  doctorate 
from  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
a  * 

Alice  West,  .society  editor, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exantr 
iner  —  on  two-and-one-half 
month  tour  of  the  world.  Katk 
Hughes,  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor — holding  down  the  desk. 
... 

Jim  Thompson,  and  Gene 
Shiplet — to  advertising  stall, 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  Newt, 

«  «  « 

Ted  Morse,  formerly  with 
daily  paper.s  at  Alamogordo  and 
Las  Cruces,  N.  M. — to  semi- 
weekly  Dealing  (N.  M.)  Head¬ 
light  and  Graphic. 
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SENIOR  FORUM 

by  Paul  Hightowor 

•A  vital  source  of  information,  guidance 
and  comfort  for  millions  of  senior  citi¬ 
zens. 

High  readership  and  proven  appeal 
explain  the  enthusiasm  of  editors  every¬ 
where  for  SENIOR  FORUM. 

Short  Q  &.  A  format.  5-a-week  release. 

Samples  and  rates  on  request. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  YUkon  6-7625 

I 


MuFarlaiid  Named 
UPI  Minn.  Manager 

Chicago 

Richard  M.  McFarland  has 
been  named  Minnesota  state 
manager  of  United  Press  IntCT- 
national,  it  was  announced  here 
by  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  Central 
Division  manager.  Mr.  McFar 
land  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  Minneapolis.  He  has  been 
Chicago  UPI  bureau  managff 
since  January,  1960. 

Lester  Hausner  will  continue 
as  Minneapolis  bureau  manage 
and  Robert  Doder  continues  as 
manager  of  the  capital  bureau  i* 
St.  Paul. 
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Group  Picked 


n 


Don  Walton,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Lincoln  Star. 

Malcolm  F.  Wise,  Chicago 
(III.)  Sun-Times. 

• 


Sky  Pilot  Now 

Hartford,  Conn. 

John  W.  Olson,  a  Hartford 
Times  rejiorter  special izinjif  in 
aviation  from  1956  until  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation  three  years  apo,  has 
l)een  ordained  to  the  ConKre^a- 
tional  ministry. 


Gene  Gruber,  advertising 
manager,  Florida  Cattleman,  a 
trade  magazine,  and  formerly 
editor  and  general  manager. 
All  Florida  Magazine,  a  Sunday 
supplement — to  associate  editor, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  succeeding  Frank  B.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  now  with  the  Orlando 

(Fla.)  Star. 

♦  *  * 


Washington 

Sixteen  midwestern  news¬ 
paper  reporters  have  been 
honored  for  excellent  reporting 
of  Public  Affairs  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

Winning  reporters  will  at¬ 
tend  an  expense-paid  seminar  in 
.\llerton  Park,  Illinois,  Aug.  6- 
12,  w’ith  leading  political  scien¬ 
tists,  journalists  and  public 
officials. 

Over  65  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  this  year  for  the  program 
which  is  financed  through  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Winning  newspapers  are: 

Bennett  Marsh  Clark,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

Richard  P.  Conlon,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  &  News  Trib¬ 
une. 

Jack  Flash,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe. 

Jerry  Knight,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator. 

John  W.  Kole,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Patrick  McCarty,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Journal. 

Michael  J.  Maloney,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

James  R.  Polk,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone. 

John  Edward  Redmond,  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

Jim  Rollins  and  Jack  F. 
Stapleton  Jr.,  (joint  entry), 
Kennett  (Mo.)  Daily  Dunklin 
Democrat. 

Richard  T.  Sullivan,  Kansas 
City  (Kansas)  Kansan. 

Douglas  S.  Walker,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald. 


Chapman  Wentwo;:th,  for¬ 
merly  publisher,  D  u  n  s  m  u  i  r 
(Calif.)  News — to  wire  editor, 
Ororille  (Calif.)  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lurati,  formerly  on 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram — 
to  United  Press  International 
Hartford  (Conn.)  bureau. 

*  «  « 

Thomas  R.  Barrett — pro¬ 
moted  from  i)ersonnel  depart¬ 
ment  manager  to  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant,  succeeding  Henry  H.  Con- 
l.AND,  resigned. 

«  »  * 

Bill  SU’IVIN,  former  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  and 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent  re- 
|K)rter — to  New  Mexico  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Development  as  public 
information  officer. 

*  *  * 

George  Yater,  associate  e<li- 
tor  of  Insurance  Field  magazine 
and  former  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  reporter  —  to  assistant 
news  director  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Public 
Information. 

*  •  ♦ 

Charles  B.  McCabe  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Mirror — 
recipient  of  the  Silver  Buffalo 
award  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

JaY'  Hall,  reporter,  .Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal — to 
reporter,  Tuscson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Rosalind  Massow,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Journal 
.American  —  to  editorial  staff. 

Parade,  Sunday  Supplement 

magazine.  New  York  City. 


Paitl  L.  Leventhal,  recent 
graduate  in  journalism  from 
Columbia  University,  and  pres¬ 
ently  with  Prentice-Hall,  liook 
iniblishi'rs — to  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

George  Gates  —  to  Buffalo 

(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  city  staff. 
Karen  Brady,  Ed  Cuddihy, 
Gemjffrey  Weise  —  to  summer 
reporters. 

«  *  « 

Patricia  Ann  Last,  1961 
graduate  of  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism — to 
reporter.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 

Tribune.  A  two-time  winner  of 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Journalism 
Scholarship,  Miss  Last  worktnl 
at  the  Tribune  last  summer  on 
the  Indiana  Associated  Press 
Internship  program.  James  W'. 
Daniel,  Wabash  College,  Craw’- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  and  Charles  J. 
SilUTTROW,  St.  Joseph  College, 
Rensselaer,  Ind.  —  to  Tribune 
news  staff  as  summer  trainees. 
John  B.  Peters,  graduate  of 
Wabash  College  —  to  Tribune 
advertising  staff  as  summer 
trainee.  (He  enters  University 
of  Missouri  in  September  to 
liegin  work  on  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism.)  All  of  the 
last  named  three  are  working  at 
the  Tribune  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Indiana  Associated  Press 
State  Personnel  Committee. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Titnes — elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Photon  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
jihotographic  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 


Dick  Bailey  —  from  retail 
manager  to  advertising  director, 
Dover  (Del.)  Delaware  State 
News,  succeeding  Richard 
Noble,  now  sales  manager, 
radio  .station  WDOV.  F'red 
Dewey  —  jiromoted  to  retail 
manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  J.  Massa,  .10 — elected 
assistant  treasurer,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  Company.  He 
continues  as  office  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Fred  Hughes,  publication 
manager,  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe — 
named  by  the  Governor  to  State 
Park  Board’s  10-member  ad¬ 
visory  council  on  historic  sites 
and  buildings. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Kovachs,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  and  Mickey  McLin- 
DEN,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
— to  copy  desk,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Ewing,  classified 
advertising  director,  Newark 
(N.  j.)  Star-Ledger — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance,  succeeding 
Frank  J.  Rock,  retired.  Both 
pajiers  are  in  the  Newhouse 
group.  Mr.  Rock’s  retirement 
culminates  a  38-year  with  the 
newspaper  that  began  in  1923, 
shortly  after  S.  I.  Newhouse 
liecame  publisher.  He  was  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  25 
years. 

*  *  4> 

Joseph  R.  Zel.nik,  Chicago 
representative,  Frank  Associ¬ 
ates,  business  writing  firm — to 
editor.  Clarion  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Clarion  Democrat  and  Clarion 
Republican. 


Subjects  of  current 
EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Business  Morality  Guerrilla  Warfare 

Threatened  Viet  Nam  Mixed  Marriage 

Secret  Societies  and  Political  Action 

11S6  19fh  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C.  Federal  8-4660 
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*7^  Stemmex  S^iccidU 

How  To  Sew 

14-lnstalment  Illustrated  Series 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  HOME  SEWING 

This  exclusive  odaptatien  of  the  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Sewing 
Book,  by  Lucille  Rivers,  is  a  natural  series  tor  this  season,  and  many 
newspapers  are  using  one  instalment  per  week  to  present  the  com¬ 
plete  course  over  o  three-month  period. 

May  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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Akthi’r  Richardson,  Capitol 
correspondent,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union  —  moves 
back  to  Jacksonville  with  Times- 
Union.  Jerry  Mock,  Associated 
Press  Florida  Lejfislature  re¬ 
porter — replaces  Mr.  Richardson 
at  capitol  for  Times-Union. 

*  * 

M.  Robert  Clark,  advertising 
director,  and  F.  Al  Totter,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  San 
Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Tribune 
Inc. — elected  vicepresidents  of 
the  firm. 

♦  ♦  * 

Alfred  Friendly,  managing 
editor,  Washington  Post — elected 
a  trustee  of  Amherst  College, 
Mass. 

*  * 

John  Maione — to  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager,  La 
Prensa,  New  York  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  daily. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  general 
manager,  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  —  to  Board  of 
Regents,  Weber  College,  Ogden. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Greidex,  former  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Post  reporter — to 
city  editor,  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ollie  M.  James,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  columnist  and 
chief  editorial  writer  —  back 
from  West  Germany  where  he 
mined  material  for  a  series. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dave  Hunter  and  Virginia 
Lang,  reporters,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  and  Cincinnati 
Post  Times-Star,  respectively — 
married. 

«  *  * 

Martin  Waldron,  former 
capitol  correspondent,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune — to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  in  same  ca¬ 
pacity,  succeeding  Frank  Trip- 
PETT,  now  with  Newsweek,  New 
York.  His  wife,  Ann  Waldron — 
from  Tribune  to  Times  as  spe¬ 
cial  writer.  Vernon  Bradford, 
Tribune  city  hall  reporter — 
replaces  Mr.  Waldron. 


Headn  Home  Group 

Washington 

Del  Bodey,  publisher  of  the 
Linden  News,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  the  new  president  of  Accred¬ 
ited  Home  Newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  national  trade  association 
representing  over  200  community 
and  shopping  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  in  excess 
of  5,500,000  copies.  Mr.  Bodey 
was  elected  at  the  association’s 
1961  national  convention  in  San 
Francisco.  He  succeeds  William 
S.  Melius,  publisher  of  the 
Melius  News  pa  per. s,  Lincoln 
Park,  Mich. 

• 

George  McArthur,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Paris  bureau — to 
chief  of  Cario  AP  bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Wilton  Wynn,  on  leave 
of  absence. 

«  «  * 

James  P.  Hughes,  advertising 
director,  Merced  (Calif,)  Sun- 
Star — to  general  manager.  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  (Calif.)  Contra  Costa 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Baker  Marsh — from  wire  edi¬ 
tor  to  foreign  editor,  Chicago 
( Ill. )  Daily  News. 


Obituary 


George  S.  Kaufman,  71,  play¬ 
wright  and  Broadway  producer, 
and  former  drama  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1917  to 
1930;  June  2. 

«  ♦  « 

Harry  E.  Blaney,  68,  former 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  re¬ 
porter  ;  vicepresident.  Central 
Engraving  Company;  and  past 
president,  local  Advertising 
Club;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦ 

J.  B.  Cheshire,  55,  associate 
editor,  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald;  June  3.  He  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  1925  as  a  reporter  and 
was  named  managing  editor  in 
1942. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Courier  Post 
Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 


Trenton  Timet 
Bristol  Dally  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Paterson  Evening  News 


PHIUOELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  LOcust  3-9682 


James  J.  Karabato.s,  54,  edi-  .Mary  E.  Watts,  86,  fornwi 
tor,  the  National  Herald,  a  editor  of  the  woman’s  page,  .V«» 
Greek-American  daily  in  New  Fort  Nhm;  June  10.  She  came  to 
York;  June  11.  A  graduate  of  New  York  at  18  and  wrote  i 
New  York  University,  he  was  daily  “sob  sister”  feature  for 
associate  editor  of  Atlantis,  a  the  New  York  Tribune.  Mi* 
Greek  daily,  before  becoming  Watts  then  moved  on  to  the  Sun, 
editor  of  the  National  Herald  in  first  as  a  reporter  and  featUK 
1948.  The  Gold  Cross  of  the  writer  and  later  as  woinan'i 
Phoenix  of  Greece  was  recently  page  editor.  She  retired  in  1950 
awarded  to  Mr.  Karabatos  for  when  the  Sun  was  merged  with 
his  service  in  promoting  good  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
relations  between  the  Unitwl  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

States  and  Greece.  Cornelius  Lee  Kelliiier,  51, 

«  «  reporter,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 

_  Dispatch;  June  6.  He  began  his 
"Eellan  Gran'T  careej.  as  a  reporter  for  the 
he  editorial  staff  City  (Mo.)  Journal  Post, 

■hamcs  magazine  joined  the  St.  Louis  Globt- 

:ing  as  associate  i)pfn„rrnt  in  1937  where  he 
t  managing  edi- 

years  as  a  re  I 

mg  editor  lie^re  „(,j.ter,  feature  writer  and  edi- 
editorship  when  jarial  assistant.  He  joined  the 
was  acquired  by  post-Dispatch  in  1956. 
sines  in  19(>8;  «  *  « 

ired  as  editor  in  Stu\kt  Robertson  Kyle,  64, 
but  continued  to  national  advertising  di- 

Itant  editor.  Mr.  sector.  Vavrourer  (B.  C.)  Sun: 
worked  with  the  ypcpatlv.  He  was  director  of 
is  in  Tojieka  and  national  advertising  from  1944 

until  his  retirement  in  1947. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

TRY  Lange,  75,  George  W.  Hurd.  61,  publisher 
lie  board  of  the  „f  the  Saei  Antonio  (Tex.) 

iting  Company,  Nortlhsidc  Recorder  since  1953, 
he  Fond  du  Lae  ^^d  formerly  on  staffs  of  the 
nwealth  Report-  .s’on  .Antonio  Light,  and  San 
ong  the  survivors  Antonio  Express  and  Nem; 
A.  Lange,  presi-  rec-ently. 
ral  manager  of  '  ♦  *  ♦ 

-inting  Company.  William  Russell  Smith,  77, 
ige  started  with  editor,  Cochran  (Ga.)  Journal; 

11  1904  and  was  recently.  He  liecame  editor  of  an 
ikkeeper  in  1908.  Alabama  weekly  at  the  age  of  15, 
ident  in  1918  and  later  was  editor  of  the  Macon 
liairman  of  the  (Ga.)  News,  and  once  operated 
a  news  bureau  in  Washington. 

*  •  Among  the  survivors  are  two 

I’Rp  rs  -1  tiowc-  sons.  Battle  Smith,  editor  and 

onJinco.-  offiii  publisher  of  the  Eatonton  (Ga.) 
m  engineer  amli-  ’ ,  i  m  •  o  iv 

industry  for  53  .^nd  Tav  or  Smith, 

.  He  was  a  field 
le  Goss  Printing 
r,  worked  as  an 

msultant  in  the  K-  Einar  Anderspon.  59.  nub- 
associated  with  lisher,  Swedish  American  Trib¬ 
yre  group  before  uwc,  of  Chicago;  June  2. 
mg  the  survivors  *  ♦  * 

•les  Lacure,  me-  Robert  F.  Staymen,  69,  .seitii- 
■intendent.  Me-  retired  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En- 
lapers  of  Sacra-  quirer  Sunday  department 
.staffer;  June  7.  He  formerly 

*  *  was  telegraph  and  assistant  city 

:d,  79,  retired  edi-  , 

hfmeuse  (N.  IL)  Richard  Francis  Choate,  81, 

I  ,  ®  retired  copy  editor,  Toronto 

(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail;  June  4. 
am  McKinley  for  ^  ^  reporter  on  the 

.  .)  ourier-  ppfpj-borough  (Ont.)  Examiner 

in  1905,  then  moved  on  to  the 

*  *  Montreal  (Que.)  Herald  and 

SwEETLAND,  67,  .several  U.S.  newspapers,  in¬ 
ti  correspondent  eluding  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

go  (Ill.)  Daily  Post.  He  later  became  news 
After  serving  20  editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  DaUtl 
^ar  East  and  in  News,  editor  of  the  Toronto 
le  for  the  News,  Sunday  World,  then  joined  the 
years  ago  to  a  Toronto  Globe  as  an  editorial 
ranch.  writer. 
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Roderick  McLellan  Grant, 
60,  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Popular  Mechanics  magazine 
since  1935,  serving  as  associate 
editor,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  lief  ore 
assuming  the  editorship  when 
the  magazine  was  acquired  by 
Hearst  Magazines  in  1958; 
June  6.  He  retired  as  editor  in 
October,  1960,  but  continued  to 
serv'e  as  consultant  editor.  Mr. 
Grant  formerly  worked  with  the 
Associatecl  Press  in  Tojieka  and 
Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Henry  Lange,  75, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Reporter  Printing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Comynonwealth  Report¬ 
er;  May  29.  Among  the  survivors 
is  a  son,  Louie  A.  Lange,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Reporter  Printing  Company. 
Albert  H.  Lange  started  with 
the  company  in  1904  and  was 
promoted  to  bookkeeper  in  1908. 
He  became  president  in  1918  and 
was  named  chairman  of  the 
board  in  1959. 


Earl  P.  Lacure,  68,  a  news¬ 
paper  production  engineer  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  industry  for  53 
years;  May  31.  He  was  a  field 
engineer  for  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  worked  as  an 
independent  consultant  in  the 
field,  and  was  associated  with 
the  Brush  Moore  group  before 
his  death.  Among  the  survivors 
is  a  son,  Charles  Lacure,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

«  *  * 

Ralph  Record,  79,  retired  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Journal;  June  4.  He 
covered  the  assassination  of 
President  William  McKinley  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 

*  *  « 

Reginald  E.  Sweetland,  67, 
retired  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News;  June  5.  After  serving  20 
years  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
Western  Europe  for  the  News, 
he  retired  15  years  ago  to  a 
23-acre  lemon  ranch. 
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NO  PACKING 


a  new  era 


▼  w  I  rUc  introduction  of  Super  Flongs, 

the  one-piece  mats  that  eliminate  the  need 
for  packing,  ojHrncd  a  new  era  in  stereotyping. 

;  'Sf.WA*  MMMf  ACUMUi'y  / 

Super  Flongs  have  proved  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
stereotyjxr  craftsman,  whose  work  is  so  largely 
responsible  for  his  newspaper's  gotnl  api>earance.  With  adequate 
space  depth  for  prcxlucing  |)erfect  plates.  Super  Flongs  make  his 
job  easier  and  at  the  same  time,  help  to  prrxluce  a  better¬ 
looking  newspaper. 

Ask  around  ...  in  the  stereotype  departments  of  the  world’s 
best-looking  newspajiers. 


ONE-PIECE  SUPER  FLONG  no-pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2350 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


CIRCLLATION 


Roberts  Gives  Pro, 
Con  on  DM  Operation 


Relative  advantag'es  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  employee  district 
manager  super\dsion  vs.  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  distribution 
of  newspaper  circulations  were 
recently  presented  by  T.  Earl 
Roberts,  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  president 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  has 
voiced  his  views  on  these  two 
basic  operations  in  talks  before 
sectional  meetings  of  circulators 
during  his  current  term  as 
ICMA  president.  He  believes 
there  are  many  advantages  of 
the  employee  relation.ship  plan, 
based  on  his  own  experience  with 
this  type  of  operation. 

(iould  (^angr  His  Mind 

He  points  out,  however,  that 
future  events  could  very  well 
change  his  opinions  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  would  deem  the 
independent  contractor  opera¬ 
tion  not  only  desirable,  but 
absolutely  essential  from  the 
publisher’s  point  of  view  in  order 
to  continue  operating  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit. 

Mr.  Roberts  discusses  the  two 
systems,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“We  have  discussed  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  circulation  executives 
in  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Newark,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities.  All  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  many  who  have  previously 
worked  under  the  contractor 
system,  share  our  opinion  that 
the  best  and  most  economical 
system  for  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  operation  is  through 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  is  touch  with  marketing 
edvertiting,  publishing  end  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 


HEWSPAPERNEWS 


PuhlUhad  fmrtiUghlly 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S. 

II  Hessnfea  St..  Sydney.  Asstraile 
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.salaried  employees.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  many 
large  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  mostly  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  have  adoptetl  the 
independent  contractor  system 
of  distribution  in  recent  years. 

Popular  in  Texas 

“The  Dalian  Morning  \'ew.n 
adopted  this  itlan  on  December 
1,  ID.'j?  and  the  News  was  the 
last  Texas  daily  of  any  size  to 
make  the  switch.  Today  all  of 
the  major  newspapers  in  the 
state  of  Texas  are  operating 
with  independent  contractors. 
The  Birmingham  Newspapers 
made  the  switch  in  early  11)51). 
The  Wanhmgton  Pont  and  the 
Evening  Star  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  the  New 
Orleans  Tinien  Pieaynne,  have 
operated  under  the  contractor 
system  for  many  years.  The 
Snnpapern  in  Baltimore  were 
probably  among  the  first  to 
successfully  use  the  independent 
contractor  operation. 

“May  1  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  though  there 
is  a  slight  trend  to  the  contrac¬ 
tor  system,  there  have  been 
instances  in  recent  years  where 
this  system  has  been  abandone<l 
for  other  plans.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  instance,  the 
Washington  Star  recently  gave 
up  their  many  contracts  with 
independents.  The  Sun  papers 
in  Baltimore,  long  advocates  for 
independent  contractors,  are  at 
present  endeavoring  to  solve  a 
problem  which  may  eventually 
be  faced  by  all  publishers  using 
the  contractor  plan. 

“The  Sun  was  concerned  for 
years  with  its  lack  of  coverage 
in  Baltimore’s  sub-marginal  and 


fn 

iio 


when  making 
your  largest 
single  buying 
decision  — 
new  presses 


Negro  areas.  While  monthly  col¬ 
lections  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  this  problem,  they  were  faced 
with  the  cold  fact  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  independent 
contractors  to  properly  service 
these  areas.  They  sent  two  home 
delivery  specialists  to  Norfolk 
in  1958  to  make  a  first  hand 
study  of  our  system.  In  an  effort 
to  solve  their  problem,  the  Sun- 
jiapers  are  now  establishing 
salaried  employees,  carri€*r  de¬ 
livery,  and  weekly  collections  in 
their  low  income  territories. 
When  we  last  talke<l  with  them, 
they  reported  they  .still  had 
l)roblems  but  they  were  making 
progress  and  increasing  their 
coverage  picture  in  the  districts 
where  they  had  converte<l  to  our 
present  system.  This  m€*ans,  of 
course,  that  the  Baltimore  Sun 
will  l)e  using  both  systems  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  this 
may  well  be  the  answer  for  many 
publishers. 

Lum*  Fringe  Benefits 

“Under  our  pre.sent  plan  of 
operation  circulation  department 
employees  receive  all  of  the 
fringe  tenefits  such  as  social 
st'curity,  pensions,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  hospitalization,  and  paid 
salaries  while  sick.  There  are 
other  l)enefits  l)oth  tangible  and 
intangible  which  can  be  added 
to  this  list.  At  the  present  time 
our  department  is  split  almost 
evenly  l)etween  old-timers  who 
have  been  with  us  for  many 
years  and  the  younger  set  who 
liave  been  in  our  employ  from 


one  to  ten  years.  It  is  my  opinioi 
that  some  employees  in  th( 
younger  group  might  ver\-  pos- 
sibly  favor  a  change  to  the 
contractor  system.  This,  how. 
ever,  does  not  remove  the  serious 
consideration  which  management 
must  give  to  the  older  employees 
who  would  lose  all  of  their 
fringe  benefits  should  you  decide 
to  make  the  changeover. 

“Under  an  independent  rela¬ 
tion.ship  the  company  wiD 
undoubtedly  lose  a  great  deal,  if 
not  all  of  its  control.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  would  have 
a  specific  and  protected  area.  In 
this  area  he  could  be  made 
responsible  for  home  deliveries 
only.  If  you  deemed  it  desirable, 
you  could  give  them  the  added 
responsibility  of  newsdealers, 
honor  racks,  vending  machines 
and  even  street  sales.  The  com¬ 
pany  could  bill  these  independ¬ 
ents  for  the  total  number  of 
cojries  he  purchased  each  week 
or  each  month.  The  contractor 
would  have  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  of  billing  his  carriers, 
putting  them  under  contract  to 
himself,  and  maintaining  a  suit¬ 
able  organization. 

“It  should  l)e  pointed  out  here 
that  a  contractor  is  independent 
only  if  he  is  permitted  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  judgment  and  authority 
to  a  reasonable  degree.  Any 
effort  on  your  part  to  control 
this  operation  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  would  mean  that  you 
will  run  the  risk  of  having  them 
declared  employees  should  litiga- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Car-to-Doorstep  ‘Shooting’ 
Of  Ad  Missiles  Is  Allowed 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Door-to-door  flyers  have  now 
literally  become  advertising 
“guided  missiles.” 

The  city  prosecuting  office  has 
decided  the  guns  do  not  con¬ 
travene  the  fire-arms  by-law. 

William  Selbie,  assistant  city 
prosecutor,  had  advised  police 
that  the  missile  firing  apparatus 
may  be  illegal.  He  quoted  city 
firearms  bylaw  No.  2280  which 
defines  firearms  as  any  weapon 
.  .  .  “loaded  with  .  .  .  destructiv'e 
material  and  capable  of  inflict¬ 
ing  injury  or  causing  damage.” 

The  advertising  flyers  and 
broadsides  are  fire<l  onto  door¬ 
steps  and  porches  from  a  minia¬ 
ture  launching  pad  in  a  moving 
vehicle. 

The  method  came  to  light  offi¬ 
cially  when  police  checked  a  car 
moving  slowly  along  a  Van¬ 
couver  street,  and  shooting  ad¬ 
vertising  dodgers  out  each  side 
window. 

A1  Corry,  manager  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  company,  said  short 


range  tests  with  the  cone-shaped 
paper  flyers  proved  they  could 
cause  no  injury.  He  fired  one 
at  a  man’s  chest  five  feet  away 
to  prove  the  point.  The  subject 
said  it  just  felt  like  a  wad  of 
paper.  Mr.  Corry  says  his  men 
are  accurate  enough  with  the 
launchers  to  drop  99  out  of  100 
flyers  on  porches  at  distances  up 
to  about  40  feet. 

Mr.  Corry  said  the  delivery 
method  provided  work  for  blind 
persons  who  were  employed  in 
rolling  the  advertising  material 
into  cones.  He  also  plans  to  use 
paraplegics  for  firing  the 
launching  pads  in  station  wag¬ 
ons. 

The  cones  are  fired  by  “non- 
poisonous  non-explosive  COi.’’ 
When  the  operator  presses  a 
lever  the  gas  goes  through  a 
copper  tube  over  which  the  pa¬ 
per  cone  is  fitted.  Expansion  of 
the  gas  in  the  cone  causes  the 
missile  to  lift  off  following  the 
direction  aimed  by  a  curved 
plastic  launcher. 
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to  handle  a  few  bulk  accounts,  furnish  their  own  trucks  and 
Under  the  contractor  .system  other  means  of  transportation, 
office  paid  in  advance  subscrip-  “There  are  other  things  to  be 
tions  now  kept  by  district  and  considered.  Should  you  decide  to 
route  number  could  be  kept  by  ^  independent,  I  am  of  the 
district  only.  The  responsibility  opinion  you  would  not  notice 
for  passing  these  credits  along  much  difference  in  the 

to  the  carriers  would  rest  with  beginning  liecause  the  morale 
the  contractors.  As  a  matter  of  and  loyalty  of  your  present 
fact,  you  could  refuse  to  accept  organization  will  not  wear  thin 
advance  payments  and  permit  immediately.  It  is  very  certain, 
the  contractor  to  take  over  however,  that  over  the  years  you 
altogether.  ^ijl  [jg  unable  to  sret  as  much 


DM  Operation 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


not  happen  immediately  but  you  “Contractor’s  newspapers 
could  very  easily  be  faced  with  could  be  delivered  to  them  in 
the  problem  of  adult  carriers  bulk  orders  by  company  trucks, 
during  the  next  decade.  or  they  could  pick  up  bulk  orders 

Eliminate*  Record  Keepina  mailing  room  platform 

Under  either  plan  they  would 
“The  independent  contractor  redistribute  throughout  their 
system  can  eliminate  many  areas.  This  would  cut  down 
records  in  your  office.  You  would  considerably  the  cost  of  opera- 
not  have  to  maintain  a  list  of  tion  of  your  transportation  de- 
your  newspaperboys.  Cash  bonds  partment  and  lighten  the  work- 
and  carrier  savings  accounts  load  to  some  extent  in  your 
could  be  discontinued.  Your  mailing  rooms.  Some  newspapers 
clerks  would  only  be  required  permit  their  contractors  to 


PERSONAL  NOTES 
Alfred  Nelson — Laa 


Baker  and  Shipman 
Promoted  at  Columbia 

The  appointments  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Richard  T.  Baker  as  associ¬ 
ate  dean  and  Robert  O.  Shipman 
as  assistant  dean  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the' 
Graduate  School  of  Journalisn 
of  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Baker,  a  native  of 
Iowa  who  has  been  on  the  faculty 
of  journalism  since  1947,  has 
held  the  rank  of  professor  since 
1952,  and  for  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  the  secretary  of 
the  faculty.  He  also  is  a  traveler, 
author,  and  journalist. 

Mr.  Shipman  has  l)een  the 
assistant  to  the  dean  (Edward 
W.  Barrett)  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  since 
September,  1960. 


BETTER  WAY 
TO  BUILD 
CIRCULATION... 


Fourth  Trustee 

Montreal 

Justice  Benjamin  Robinson  in 
Sunerior  Court  has  appointed 
Gerard  Gingras,  Montreal  busi- 
nesman,  as  fourth  trustee  of  La 
Presse  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  La  Preese.  This 
follows  the  appointment  of  three 
other  trustees  of  the  company, 
Gilles  and  Arthur  Berthiaume, 
grandsons  of  the  founder  of  the 
French-language  daily,  and 
Maurice  Chartre,  a  Montreal 
accountant. 


Just  like  23-Skidoo  and  celluloid  collars,  old-fashioned 
whip-cracking  methods  of  pushing  circulation  sales  have 
disappeared  from  the  American  newspaper  scene.  Securing 
a  greater  share  of  your  home-delivered  market  demands 
consummate  skill  embracing  the  best  of  vigorous  promotion, 
worthwhile  incentives  and  thorough  planning.  Whitlock 
services  consistently  help  sales  curves  climb  happily  up¬ 
ward  on  more  and  more  newspapers.  Want  the  quick  facts 
on  how  to  put  more  "snap”  in  your  sales  picture?  Easy 
does  it . .  .  simply  drop  us  a  line. 


Dropt*  Daily  Schedule 

Las  Crfces.  N.  M. 

The  Lax  Cmcex  AmeriraM< 
which  began  publication  March 
13  a.s  an  offset  daily,  has  dropped 
ir  to  a  twice-a-week  publication 

G.  W.  Bright  has  l)een  named 
general  manager  of  the  paper, 
IN  succeeding  Tom  Wright. 
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a  nobody  named  JUL 


A  Phantom  Man  Named  “Joe”  has  played  a  key  role  lately  in  making 
work  easier  for  many  farmers.  “Joe”  is  nothing  but  a  mechanical  drawing  repre¬ 
senting  a  composite  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  working  abilities  of  the  American 
male.  He  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  dimensions  and  statistics. 

His  Dimensions  show  the  longest  and  the  shortest  distance  a  man  can 
reach,  how  far  he  can  turn  his  head  without  straining  neck  muscles,  how  much 
foot  pressure  he  can  exert  comfortably,  and  how  many  men  are  left-handed, 
color-blind,  or  wear  eyeglasses. 

“Joe”  Was  Put  Together  after  years  of  research  by  the  Henry  Drey- 
fuss  organization,  one  of  the  nation’s  top  industrial-design  firms.  When  a  Drey- 
fuss  client  plans  a  new  product,  “Joe”  plays  a  key  role  in  its  design. 

Since  1937,  when  the  John  Deere  organization  became  the  first  farm 
equipment  manufacturer  to  employ  an  industrial-design  counsel,  the  Dreyfuss 
firm  has  helped  Deere  engineers  in  their  efforts  to  make  John  Deere  products  not 
only  more-efficient  machine  tools  for  the  farmer,  but  also  attractive  and  com¬ 
fortable.  The  Dreyfuss  organization  played  an  important  role  in  the  comfort  and 
control  features  on  the  new  line  of  Deere  tractors. 

The  Extra  Effort  Expended  in  producing  not  only  efficient  and  de¬ 
pendable  products,  but  products  that  are  attractive  and  comfortable  as  well,  is 
another  important  reason  John  Deere  tractors  and  equipment  are  leading  sellers 
on  North  American  farms. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


PROMOTION 

Investment  Classes 
Pay  PR  Dividends 

By  G<*orge  Wilt 


“Want  excitement?  Talk 
about  money,”  says  Dorothy 
Staley,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook. 

And  if  you  want  an  alert  and 
interested  audience  for  your 
comments  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  world  of  finance,  tell  the 
ladies. 

Miss  Staley  ought  to  know, 
too,  because  she  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  moderating  a  10-week  In¬ 
vestment  School  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook.  Dual  objectives  of 
the  series  of  sessions  were  to 
fulfill  the  need  for  investment 
information  in  the  community, 
and  to  promote  the  fact  that  the 
Outlook  is  the  only  home-de¬ 
livered  newspaper  in  the  area 
to  carry  the  same  day’s  New 
York  and  American  exchange 
closing  quotations. 

Stockbrokers  Instruct 

Classes  were  held  at  10  a.m. 
each  Wednesday  morning,  in  a 
local  hotel,  where  capacity 
crowds  of  up  to  400  women  as- 
semble<l  to  get  the  lowdown  on 
stocks  and  securities.  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  various  brokerage 
houses  in  the  Bay  Area  con¬ 
ducted  the  informative  sessions, 
with  a  different  investment  firm 
represented  on  the  podium  each 
week. 

After  the  second  meeting,  the 
school  had  to  be  moved  to  a 
larger  hotel,  since  all  standing 
room  had  been  used  and  dozens 
of  women  had  been  turned 
away.  Attendance  remained 
high,  with  between  300  and  400 
women  packing  the  hotel  class¬ 
room  for  the  free  counselling 
sessions. 


Initial  promotion  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  directed  to  women’s 
clubs  in  the  area,  with  special 
attention  paid  to  areas  where 
the  paper  was  likely  to  pick  up 
additional  circulation.  A  news¬ 
paper-sponsored  luncheon  was 
held  for  presidents  of  the  clubs 
to  announce  the  school. 

Several  thousand-line  in-pa¬ 
per  ads  followed  with  complete 
details.  News  stories,  most  of 
them  in  the  women’s  pages,  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  ten-week  pe¬ 
riod.  Announcements  appeared 
the  day  previous  to  each  class, 
and  a  summary  of  the  speaker’s 
comments  was  published  the  day 
following  each  meeting. 

Copies  of  the  Evening  Out¬ 
look  were  provided  at  each  class, 
and  by  some  amazing  coinci¬ 
dence  each  copy  contained  a  cir¬ 
culation  ad  with  order  coupon. 
And  Dorothy  reports  that  new 
subscriptions  did  come  in  from 
the  promotion. 

The  primary  purpo.se  of  the 
public  relations  program  was  to 
build  readership  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook’s  financial  page. 
All  of  the  speakers  throughout 
the  course  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  informed  of 
market  activities  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis,  naturally. 

As  a  result  of  public  clamor 
for  more  of  the  same,  the  Out¬ 
look  is  planning  more  sessions, 
with  evening  classes  to  be  held 
late  in  the  summer. 

Distaff  promoter  Dorothy 
Staley  obviously  has  a  clever  as 
well  as  a  pretty  head  on  her 
shoulders.  As  a  result,  the  Out¬ 
look’s  outlook  for  new  friends 
and  financial  page  readership 
is  looking  up. 


CENSUS  TRACT  DATA— A 
new  brochure  released  by  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
contains  a  newspaper-page  size 
full  color  map  of  Dallas  County 
census  tracts,  showing  popula¬ 
tion,  number  of  dwellings,  and 
value  of  property  in  each  of  the 
divisions.  A  n  accompanying 
table  shows  population  break¬ 
downs  by  race,  number  and  con¬ 
dition  of  housing  units,  and 
value  of  properties  in  each  of 
the  county’s  257  divisions. 

The  brochure  also  contains 
data  on  housing  characteristics 
for  major  areas  in  the  county, 
economic  trends  for  Dallas  and 
Dallas  County,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  by  towns,  and  popula¬ 
tion  gains  and  losses  by  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  retail  trading  zone 
and  metropolitan  area. 

Results  of  a  survey  included 
in  the  folder  indicate  that  the 
daily  Times  Herald  has  65% 
penetration  of  county  house¬ 
holds,  with  70%  penetration  for 
the  Sunday  Times  Herald. 

*  *  « 

EXEC  READERSHIP— The 
16th  Executive  Readership 
Study  of  Detroit  newspapers, 
made  among  presidents  of  Mich¬ 
igan  manufacturing  firms  rated 
at  $l-million  or  more  has  just 
been  released  by  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press.  Results  of 
the  .study,  which  had  an  89% 
response,  show  that  75%  of  the 
respondents  read  the  Free  Press 
daily,  70%  Sunday. 

A  dollar  bill  was  enclosed 
with  each  letter  to  encourage 
response  and  to  pay  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  for  their  time.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  41  respondents  returned 
the  dollar  when  they  sent  their 
replies. 

«  «  « 

INSIDE  MODELS  —  Joyce 
Adams,  promotion  copywriter 
for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  decided  that  photos 
of  live  models  would  have  more 
impact  than  cartoons  or  line 
drawings  for  a  series  of  in-paper 
ads  she  was  writing. 

Where  to  get  models  without 
using  the  budget?  Miss  Adams 
solved  the  problem  by  enlisting 
fellow  promotion  employees.  She 
even  posed  for  one  picture  her¬ 
self.  Result — promotion  with  a 
personal  touch. 

0  *  * 

LOOKING  GLASS  AWARD 
— Dan  Stern,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
McrcurySews  has  come  up  w’ith 
a  real  cutie  of  an  award  idea. 
One  of  the  local  columnists  took 
off  in  criticism  of  TV  programs 
and  jokingly  promised  a  wooden 
“Jerry  Award”  for  the  best  as¬ 
sessment  of  what  was  wrong 
with  TV  in  some  12  or  15  cate¬ 
gories.  To  his  surprise  he  re¬ 


ceived  more  than  50  letters,  s 
Dan  went  to  work  to  cook  u 
an  award  for  the  occasion. 

A  balsawood  panel  is  sw- 
pended  from  a  chain  (for  chok¬ 
ing  off  undesired  programs  or 
commercials)  to  which  is  af¬ 
fixed  two  corks,  a  miniatun 
rifle,  a  hole  surrounded  by  a  red- 
painted  circle,  a  black  squan, 
and  a  mirror.  The  corks  wit 
.serve  to  eliminate  audio  portioji 
of  undesired  programs.  The 
rifle  can  be  fired  for  self  do. 
fense  against  Westerns.  The 
hole  is  to  w’atch  programs 
through  safely.  The  black  quar 
is  for  keeping  one  eye  to,  while 
the  other  is  on  the  TV  set.  The 
mirror  is  in  recognition  of  the 
TV  column,  “Through  the  Look¬ 
ing  Glass.”  Suspended  from  the 
bottom  of  the  award  is  a  woode 
spoon  for  absorbing  pap,  pob- 
lum  and  mush  being  dished  out 
by  broadcasters,  or  for  flipping 
spitballs  at  announcers. 

COLOR  AWARDS— Deadline 
for  the  1961  E&P  Color  Awari< 
is  July  1.  Write  right  now  if 
you  need  more  entry  blanks, 
to  the  Contest  Editor,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

• 

4  Newspapers  Form 
Group  in  Ga.,  Fla. 

Formation  of  Interstate  Major 
Market,  a  new  combined  news¬ 
paper  market  in  Georgia  anc 
Florida,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Shannon  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  publishers  representativei 

IMM  comprises  a  17-county 
area  in  southwestern  Georgia 
and  northw’estern  Florida  ser^ 
by  four  independent  dailies: 
Tallahassee  Democrat;  Valdottt 
Times;  Thomasville  Times-En- 
terprise;  and  the  Moultrie 
server.  : 

The  four  newspapers  claiir 
daily  circulation  coverage  oi 
47%  of  the  total  households  ii 
the  17  counties  through  their 
circulation  total  of  47,900  daily  i 
Seventy  one  percent  coverage  is 
claimed  in  the  four  home- 
counties  served  by  each  paper. 

IMM  offers  a  one  order-oK 
bill  deal  to  advertisers. 

• 

Over  S2,(MK),000 
Paid  to  Strikers 

The  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  has  contributed  mort 
than  $2,000,000  in  benefits  a»i 
special  assistance  to  members  B 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  newspape 
strike  since  it  began  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1959,  As  of  May  17,  th« 
sum  reached  $2,001,393  and  pay¬ 
ments  are  continuing  at  the  rak 
of  about  $100,000  per  month- 
according  to  the  financial  repoH 
in  the  Typographical  Journal 
for  June. 
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Instead  of  a 


new  bike, 
one  share  of  stock 


The  work-stained  young  man  is  Raymond 
Richmond  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

He’s  a  9th  grader  at  .Xndrew  .Mellon 
Junior  High,  a  member  of  the  school’s 
track  team.  Life  scout— and  one  of  U  nion 
Oil’s  over  65,000  share-holders. 

He  purchased  a  share  of  Union  Oil 
stock  out  of  money  he  earned  from  baby- 
.sitting,  washing  cars,  mowing  lawns  and 
clearing  driveways  of  snow. 

Ray's  maturity  in  investing  his  money 
rather  than  spending  it  for  a  new  bike, 
shows  unusual  good  sense.  He  is  learning 
early  in  life  to  put  his  savings  to  work.  His 
parents  can  be  proud  of  him. 

We're  proud  that,  of  all  the  stocks  he 
could  have  bought,  he  chose  Union  Oil. 
We  are  prt)uder  still  of  the  reason  for  his 
choice.  He  liked  the  fact,  Ray’s  grand¬ 
father  writes,  “that  Union  Oil  in  its  man¬ 
agement,  operations  and  outlook  is 
American  to  the  core.” 

Today,  behind  EAUH  of  the  8.7  million 
shares  of  Union  Oil  stock,  there  are 
more  than  61  barrels  of  liquid  petro¬ 
leum  reserves  ...  more  than  163,000 
ruhie  feet  of  natural  teas  reserves... 
larfte  investments  in  refinery,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  market  facilities ...  large  in¬ 
vestments,  too,  in  research  lalmratories. 

So  long  as  we  are  free  to  compete 
—while  serving  the  best  interest  of 
our  country  and  customers— Raymond 
Richmond’s  and  Union  Oil’s  futures  are 
unlimited. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  I.NVITED.  It’riU;  Chairman 
oj  thr  Hoard,  l.'nion  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Center,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


Union  Oil  Company 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


THE  WEST  S  MOST  EXPERIENCED  GASOIJ.NE  REFI.NER 


The  Weekly  Editor 


GOOD  INVESTMEV 
By  Rirk  Friodmiiii 

The  Newsojiner  Association 
Manajrers  and  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  have  released 
their  10th  annual  National  Cost 
Study  and  it  i)rovides  some  in- 
terestimr  fipures  for  persons  in 
the  market  for  a  weekly. 

The  fipui-es  add  up  a  fairly 
sound  investment  for  anyone  de¬ 
siring  to  make  the  plunge.  They 
show  a  healthy  industiy  which, 
while  not  providinp  any  fast 
fortunes,  will  toss  back  a  decent 
return  for  capital  put  into  it. 

Only  in  newspapers  of  under 
1,000  circulation  is  the  picture 
dark  —  and  here  it  is  plain 
black.  But  as  the  study  goes  up 
the  circulation  scale  the  weekly 
picture  gets  .so  bright  it  almost 
blinds  one. 

Here’s  part  of  the  study,  l)a.sed 
on  1000  figures. 

*  «  « 

UNDER  1.000  —  In  lOfiO  an 
average  total  income  of  $14.9.'j4. 
This  comnares  to  S14,417  in  ID.')?) 
and  $13,383  in  1958. 

Even  though  there  was  a  jumn 
here  of  $1,571  in  two  yeare,  this 
group  was  the  hardest  hit  by 
rising  costs.  The  net  income 
(which  includes  publisher’s  sal¬ 
ary)  shows  an  entirely  different 
picture.  In  1958  it  was  $4,108; 
the  following  year  it  shot  up  to 
$5,392;  in  1960  it  went  down  to 
$3,462  —  $646  less  than  two 
years  before. 

The  suggested  publisher’s  sal¬ 
ary  —  l)ased  on  what  he  would 
earn  if  working  for  somebody 
else  —  was  $4,500.  (The  figure 
is  extremely  low  but  has  re¬ 
mained  the  same  in  the  study 
for  several  years  to  facilitate 
comparisons.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  other  five  groups  dis- 
cusse<l  here.)  When  the  publish¬ 
er’s  salary  was  deducted  from 
net  income  in  1958,  the  net  in¬ 
come  became  a  loss  of  $392.  In 
1969  the  net  was  a  gain  of  $892. 
In  1960  it  was  again  a  loss  of 
$1,038. 

The  adjusted  net  less  publish¬ 
er’s  salary  returned  a  loss  of 
6.9%  for  1960  as  compared  to 
a  gain  of  6.2%  in  1959  and  a 
loss  of  2.9%  in  1958. 

Seventy-eight  percent  reporte<l 
net  income  of  less  than  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  suggested  salary  of  $4,- 
500  in  1960.  In  1959  33%  sent 
back  this  bad  news;  in  1958  the 
figure  was  82%. 

These  little  newspapers  are 
having  it  tough  and  are  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  scene.  But 
as  one  moves  away  from  their 
circulation  range  the  weekly 
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l)ictuio  takes  on  a  healthy  look. 
*  *  * 

1,001-1,500  CIRCULATION  — 
,4n  average  total  income  of  $43,- 
798  in  1960.  In  1958  the.se  pa¬ 
pers  gro.ssed  an  average  of  $38,- 
437;  in  1959  they  averaged  $33,- 
327,  some  $10,000  less  than  the 
1960  figure. 

The  average  net  income,  in¬ 
cluding  publisher’s  suggested 
salary  of  $5,000,  went  from  $8.- 
610  in  1958  down  to  $6,499  in 
1959  up  to  $8,248  in  1960.  The 
average  net  income  less  pub¬ 
lisher’s  suggested  .salary  was 
$3,248  in  1960  as  compaml  to 
.<1:1.499  in  19.59  and  $3,610  in 
1958. 

In  1960  the  average  publisher 
of  a  1,001-1,500  weekly  got  back 
around  $3,000  for  his  invest¬ 
ment  while  earning  about  $5,000. 
His  adjusted  net,  less  publisher’s 
salary,  was  7.4%  as  compaml 
to  4.5%  in  1959  and  9.4''f)  in 
1958.  Only  15^c  reported  a  net 
income  of  less  then  the  publish¬ 
er’s  salaiy  in  1960,  as  compared 
to  21%  in  1959  and  16%  in  1958. 

This  particular  group  held  its 
owm  in  1960  after  dipping  in 
19,59. 

*  *  * 

1,501  -  2,000  CIRCULATION  - 
CLASS  —  Average  total  income 
for  1960  of  $47,859  as  compaml 
to  $47,709  in  19.59  and  $48,653 
in  1958. 

The  average  net  income,  in¬ 
cluding  suggested  publisher’s 
-salary  of  $6,000,  wras  $9,570  in 
1960.  In  1959  it  was  $8,206  and 
in  1958  $8,368.  Average  net  in¬ 
come  less  publisher’s  suggested 
salary  in  1960  was  $3,570  as 
compaml  to  $2,206  in  19,59  and 
$2,368  in  1958. 

.\verage  net,  less  publisher’s 
salary,  was  7.5%  in  1960,  a 
jump  from  4.6%  in  1959  and 
4.9%  in  1958.  Only  12%  of  the 
publishers  in  this  group  reported 
net  income  less  than  publisher’s 
suggested  salary  in  1959,  as 
compared  to  20%  in  1959  and 
,50%  in  1958. 

The  average  publisher  in  this 
group  made  $6,000  in  salary  and 
took  back  $3,570  for  his  invest¬ 
ment.  This  is  of  interest  be¬ 
cause  the  average  weekly  in  this 
country  runs  at  about  2,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  it’s  through  this 
group  that  most  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  first  enter  the  field. 

*  *  * 

2,001  -  3,000  CIRCULATION  - 
CLASS  —  In  1960,  the  average 
total  income  per  publication  was 


$81,945  as  compared  to  $66,949 
in  19,59  and  $66,789  in  1958. 

The  average  net  income,  in¬ 
cluding  publisher’s  suggeste<l 
salary  of  $6,500,  was  $9,845  in 
I960;  $9,373  in  19,59;  $13„3,58  in 
1958.  The  average  net  income 
less  suggested  publisher’s  sal¬ 
ary  was  $3,345  in  1960;  $2,873 
in  1959  and  $6,858  in  1958. 

Adjusted  net  income,  less  )iub- 
lisher’s  suggested  .salary,  showe<l 
a  return  of  4.1%  in  1960  as  com¬ 
pared  to  4.3%  in  19.59  and  10.3';, 
in  1958.  Twenty-six  percent  re¬ 
ported  net  income  le.ss  than  pub¬ 
lisher’s  suggested  salary'  in 
1960;  35%  reported  same  in 
19.59;  6%  ditto  in  1958. 

A  publisher  here  took  home  a 
salary'  of  $6,500  and  had  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $3,345  on  his  invest¬ 
ment.  This  w'as  quite  similar 
to  the  take  for  publishers  in  the 
1,501-2,000  circulation  group. 

The  figures  for  this  group 
.showed  an  upswing  in  1960  from 
the  previous  year  but  didn’t  come 
close  to  the  great  year  of  1958 
with  its  more  than  10%  ad¬ 
justed  net  return. 

*  «  « 

3,001  -  4,000  CIRCULATION  - 
CLASS  —  Average  gross  income 
here  takes  us  into  the  big  money 
— $139,272  in  1960.  This  com- 
liares  with  $120,571  in  1959  and 
$97,916  in  1958. 

Average  net  income,  includ¬ 
ing  publisher’s  suggested  salary 
of  $7,000,  was  $16,391  last  year. 
This  was  similar  to  the  1959 
figure  of  $16,036,  and  above  the 

1958  figure  of  $14,492. 

.\verage  net  income  less  sug¬ 
gested  publisher’s  salary,  was 
$9,391  in  1960,  again  similar  to 
the  $9,036  in  1959,  and  a  jump 
from  the  $7,492  in  1958.  The  ad¬ 
justed  net,  less  publisher’s  sal¬ 
ary,  gave  a  return  of  6.7%  in 
1960  as  compared  to  7.5%  in 

1959  and  7.6%  in  1958.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  reporting  net  in¬ 
come  less  than  publisher’s  sal¬ 
ary,  was  24%  in  1960,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  15%  in  both  1959  and 
1958. 

Here  the  publisher  pulled 
down  a  .salai'y  of  $7,000  and 
netted  $9,391  on  his  investment 
in  1960. 

This  group  did  well  the  past 
three  years  and  in  1960  held  its 
own. 

«  *  * 

OV'ER  4,000  —  An  average 
gross  of  $242,206  in  1960,  a  big 
jump  from  $172,190  in  1959,  and 
$170,010  in  1958. 

Average  net  income,  includ¬ 
ing  publisher’s  suggested  salary 
of  $7,500,  was  $21,890  in  1960. 
In  1959  it  was  $18,080;  in  19.58 
it  was  $15,811.  Average  net  in¬ 
come  less  publisher’s  suggested 
salary  was  $14,390  in  1960,  a 
jump  from  $10,580  in  1959,  and 
$8,311  in  1958. 

The  adjuste<l  net,  less  pub¬ 


lisher’s  suggested  salary, 
brought  a  return  of  5.9%  jg 
1960.  This  (Iropped  from  fi.lr 
in  1959,  and  jumned  from  4.9ff 
in  19.58.  Only  14%  report<'d  n« 
income  less  than  the  publisher’s 
suggesteil  salary  in  196P  This 
dropped  from  30'^r  in  1959  and 
22%  in  19.58. 

This  imhlisher’s  average  sal¬ 
ary  in  1960  was  $7,500  while 
net  return  on  his  investment  wag 
an  additional  $14,390.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  extreme  opposite  pole 
from  the  shaky,  under  1,000- 
circulation  publisher,  and  in 
many  cases  ran  one  of  the  mush¬ 
rooming  suburban  weeklies  hit¬ 
ting  upwanls  to  70  pages  per 
week  and  circulations  of  50,000 
or  more.  His  was  a  well-financed 
operation  which  pointed  the  high 
prosperity  and  big  business  into 
which  weeklies  have  moved. 

But  more  important  to  the 
seeker  with  a  small  bundle 
tucked  away  somewhere  is  the 
average  weekly  in  the  middle 
of  the  two  poles  mentioned 
above.  He  can  expect  to  find  a 
2,000  or  3,000  circulation  paper 
for  a  reasonable  price  and  to 
make  around  $6,000  per  year  in 
salary  for  a  net  retuni  of  around 
$3,500  per  year  on  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

He  won’t  become  a  millionaire 
but  he  can  live  decently  for  the 
indej)endent  and  important  voice 
he  becomes  in  the  community 
and  the  world. 


RepurtiMl  Half-Million 
Buys  Weekly  Group 

Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  Bay  Cities  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of 
.several  south  San  Diego  Bay 
newspapers  for  a  reported  con¬ 
sideration  of  $.500,000  has  l)een 
announced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Blank- 
fort,  former  publishers  of  the 
Pneifira  Tribune,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rowland  K.  Rel>ele,  for¬ 
mer  publishers  of  the  Conlinga 
Record,  purchased  full  owner 
ship  from  Mrs.  Blanche  R 
Coyle  and  other  stockholders. 
Mrs.  Coyle  is  the  widow  of  W. 
Ray  Coyle,  who  puhli.shed  the 
newspapers  until  his  death 
March  4. 

The  company,  to  be  renamed 
the  Star-News  Publishing  CkHn- 
pany,  publishes  the  semi-weekly 
Chula  Vixtn  Star-Newn  and 
National  City  Star-News,  and 
the  weekly  Imperial  Beach  Star 
and  Star-News  Shopper. 

Mr.  Blankfort  will  primarily 
handle  news,  while  Mr.  Rebele 
will  specialize  in  the  business 
aspects  of  the  papers.  Mrs. 
Blankfort,  in  addition,  will  do 
photograph  and  feature  writing. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Gab- 
l)ert  and  Hancock  .Associates, 
Riverside. 
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Weekly  Sales 


THURSDATA 


(  Aiwizozo,  N.  M.  Frederic  Flox  of  Upper  San-  seph  Snyder,  newspain^r  broker 
The  Carrizozo  Coww^^  Aew’s  Ohio.  of  Anaheim. 

and  Outlook  has  l)een  sold  to  ^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

S.a.eUr;„\rsSo°/j““  UO.  caur. 

(M- r-  R- Lpr  '  nalism,  has  been  associated  with  "f  ^he  Dos  I  alos  Star 

^  ^  a  nuKer.  Fostoria  (Ohio)  Rt  i  iew-  Firvbaugh-Mendota  Journal 

Mr.  Payton  formerly  owned  Times,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Sul)-  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Haitema 
newspapers  in  Clayton,  N.  M.,  urban  newspapers,  and  others,  announced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

and  Bucklin,  Kans.  Mr.  Old.s  xhe  sale  was  negotiated  by  William  M.  Crowe,  present 
formerly  was  manager  of  the  xhe  Dial  Agency,  Kalamazoo.  '  owners. 

Fredonia  (Kans.)  Daily  Herald,  *  *  »  under  the 

and  has  owned  newspapers  in  Crowe  management  since  May, 

Sharon  Springs,  Kans.,  and  Cau:xico,  (’alif.  1937,  and  the  Journal  was  pur- 

.Monticelio,  Utah.  The  Culexu-o  Chronicle  has  chased  by  them  in  1946.  Neither 

,,  11  1  •  Ix'en  sold  to  John  H.  and  V’ivien  the  UVst  Side  Advance  or  Ker- 

u-  M*-  t  ^  Steppling,  former  publishers  man  Sews,  which  the  Crowes 

Krehlnel  of  Badey  -  Krehb.el  Weaversville  Trinity  will  continue  to  publish,  was 

.Newspaper  Brokers,  Norton,  Stepplings  recent-  involved  in  the  .sale. 

ly  returned  from  a  four-month  Mr.  Haitema  was  employed 
Mr.  Baker  is  now  associated  tour  of  the  Orient,  where  Mr.  by  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
with  the  Star  Publishing  and  Steppling  was  a  correspondent  Patriot  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Printing  Company,  of  .Alamo-  for  .several  California  newsjja-  Broker  was  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
gordo.  l)ers.  of  .Anaheim. 
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WRAI*  UP  A  DOZEN  —  A 
recent  classified  advertisement 
in  the  Allendale  (S.  C.)  Allen¬ 
dale  County  Citizen  read:  “FOR 
SALE  —  Authentic  Frocken- 
bruder  with  built-in  sonatator, 
etc."  Anyone  puzzled  as  to  what 
a  Frockenbruder  is  can  number 
himself  among  the  many  who 
called  the  Citizen  office  request¬ 
ing  more  information  on  Frock- 
enbruders.  The  Citizen  replied 
in  a  .subsetiuent  issue:  “We  can 
now  tell  all  who  asked  and  the 
few  who  didn’t,  that  a  Frocken¬ 
bruder  may  be  de.scribed  as  an 
instrument  for  measuring  read¬ 
ership.  It  did  a  mighty  convinc¬ 
ing  job  for  us!  .Anyway  you 
read  it.  Which  is  to  say  that  if 
.vou  have  something  to  .sell  you 
might  try  a  WANT  AD.  Sorry, 
we  are  out  of  Frockenbruder.s 
now,  but  a  lad  down  in  Florida 
has  a  Forebesider  with  a  detach¬ 
able  Hemingway  you  might  like 
to  own  for  your  very  self.” 


THINK  SPECIFIC . . .  THINK 


HOT  TYPE  —  Fire  .swept 
through  the  back  shop  of  the 
^loulton  (Ala.)  Advertiser  re¬ 
cently,  causing  an  undetermined 
amount  of  damage.  The  blaze 
was  discovered  by  Editor  Way- 
Ion  Smithy,  who  had  returned 
to  the  office  to  pick  up  a  camera. 

Publisher  Arthur  Slaton  was 
able  to  get  his  Moulton  Adver¬ 
tiser  plant  back  into  iiroduction 
to  put  out  the  following  week’s 
publication. 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1961 
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Better  reproduction 

Low-cost  coid-type  composition 

Moneysaving  paper  in  roUs 
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Sattler  Gives  Results 
Of  PR  Info  Survey 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Increased  management  aware¬ 
ness,  acceptance  and  recognition 
of  public  relations  has  been  the 
single  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  PR  in  recent  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  John  E.  Sattler,  president  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  and  Northeast 
public  relations  manager  of  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

The  survey,  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  talk  by  Mr.  Sattler 
to  members  of  the  Central  New 
York  State  Chapter  of  the 
PRSA,  consisted  of  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  50  persons,  repre¬ 
senting  15  different  PR  position 
classifications.  Twenty-six  per¬ 
sons  participated  by  completing 
and  returning  answers  to  nine 
questions. 

The  questions  asked,  and 
some  of  the  comments  received, 
follow: 

No.  1 — What  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopment  (s)  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  recent  years? 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  that  increased 
management  awareness,  accept¬ 
ance  and  recognition  of  PR  has 
been  the  single  most  important 
development  in  recent  years. 
Other  noteworthy  developments 
given  special  emphasis:  1)  The 
tremendous  growth  of  PR  during 
the  past  decade,  accompanied 
by  the  general  world-wide  “in¬ 
formation  explosion;”  2)  The 
increased  public  relations  knowl¬ 
edge  and  know-how  that  has 
come  with  expansion  of  the  field; 
and  3)  The  rapid  growth  and 
expansion  of  international  busi¬ 
ness  interests,  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  public  relations  needs 
and  opportunities  overseas. 

Significant  Developments 

No.  2 — Any  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  public  relations  of 
special  significance? 

One  development  of  very  prac¬ 
tical  importance  is  the  trend  on 
the  part  of  many  management 
interests — particularly  corporate 
management  —  to  relate  public 
relations  and  PR  efforts  and  re¬ 
sults,  to  the  balance  sheet.  This 
is  a  beneficial  development  and 
poses  a  substantial  challenge  to 
PR  personnel — how  to  demon¬ 
strate  convincingly  that  PR 
makes  real  dollars  and  cents 
contributions  to  an  organiza¬ 


tion’s  growth  and  economic 
health. 

The  suggestion  here  is  that 
PR  will  be  less  “institutional” 
and  more  “operational”  in  many 
organizations  of  the  future. 

Also  considered  significant  are: 
1)  The  extraordinary  emphasis 
on  PR  and  its  techniques  being 
applied  by  the  Kennedy  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  2)  The  merger  of 
the  two  professional  PR  groups 
— American  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  and  PRSA. 

Business  Outlook 

No.  3 — How  do  you  find  the 
business  at  present?  Recession 
holding  its  own?  Steady 
growth?  Rapid  Growth?  Grow¬ 
ing  too  fast? 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  obsen’ed  that  PR  is 
enjoying  steady  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  28%  said  that 
PR  is  holding  its  own.  No  one 
pointed  to  any  effects  of  the  re¬ 
cent  general  business  recession, 
but  several  said  they  believe 
growth  of  the  business  is  not 
only  rapid,  but  “too  fast.” 

Some  respondents  observed 
that  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  recent  business 
and  general  economic  dip,  PR 
vvas  curtailed  only  in  the  same 
proportion  to  other  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  business  and  corporate 
activity.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  degree  to  which 
PR  held  its  own  during  the  re¬ 
cession  period  w’as  “remark¬ 
able.” 

No.  4 — Does  your  organiza¬ 
tion  employ  the  same  number, 
fewer,  more,  considerably  more 
people  than  a  year  ago? 

Answers  to  this  question  were 
somewhat  varied,  with  21%  in¬ 
dicating  fewer  people  on  the 
payroll,  43%  indicating  the  same 
number,  and  30%  indicating  an 
increase  in  employment. 

No.  5 — How  about  budgets? 
Decrease?  Same?  Modest  in¬ 
crease?  Substantial  increase 
over  a  year  ago? 

A  total  of  78%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  indicated  either  a 
down-hold  on  budgets  or  a  mod¬ 
est  increase.  Only  12%  indi¬ 
cated  any  substantial  increase, 
and  only  8%  indicated  a  budg- 
tary  decrease.  A  number  of 
those  holding  the  line  on  costs 
indicated  a  definite  trend  toward 
a  firmer  hand  on  the  “ex- 
hequer”  and  a  general  tighten¬ 


ing  of  all  expenditures  to  1) 
Tailor  costs  to  fit  the  need,  and 
2)  Combat  the  overall  problem 
of  the  cost-profit  squeeze. 

Major  Opportunities 

No.  6 — What  do  you  consider 
to  he  the  major  opportunities 
facing  public  relations  and  those 
it  employs? 

Substance  of  a  number  of 
comments  was:  “PR  must  avoid 
shallow,  .superficial  thought  and 
action  and  focus  on  the  major 
problems  and  challenges  of  our 
time  —  morality  and  ethics, 
worldwide  economic  growth,  and 
opportunity,  and  a  better  way 
of  life  for  the  under-fed  and  the 
under-privileged. 

.Additional  points  of  emphasis 
included:  “Continue  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter,  more  effective  job  of  1)  De¬ 
veloping  general  respect,  under¬ 
standing  and  stature  for  public 
relations;  2)  Increase  the  use¬ 
fulness  and  effectiveness  of  PR 
as  a  major  management  func¬ 
tion;  and  3)  Don’t  be  content  to 
continue  to  perfonn  established 
functions,  but  constantly  explore 
new  and  improved  methods, 
techniques,  and  areas  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility. 

No  7 — What  do  you  consider 
to  he  the  major  problems? 

Respondents  appear  chiefly 
concerned  with  these  things:  1) 
Incompetence:  2)  Poor  perfor¬ 
mance;  and  3)  Ethics — as  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  to  PR,  but  to 
business  and  industrial  interests. 

Events  of  recent  months  in 
the  business  world  have  been 
far-reaching,  and  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  public  opinion  are 
especially  conscious  of  them  and 
sensitiv’e  to  the  immediate  and 
profound  reaction.  The  need  for 
corrective  action  is  obvious,  and 
those  who  are  in  PR  are  par¬ 
ticularly  aware  of  the  part  they 
must  play  in  guiding  and  coun¬ 
seling  clients,  in  that  respect. 

PR  Next? 

Public  relations  itself  may 
come  under  increasing  scrutiny 
if  it  fails  to  insist  on  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance,  compe¬ 
tence,  and  moral  tun)itude.  In¬ 
eptness  and  incompetence  are 
pin-pointed  as  major  problem 
areas. 

No.  8 — As  a  member  of  the 
PRSA,  are  you  satisfied  or  dis¬ 
appointed  with  what  the  So¬ 
ciety  provides  in  the  way  of 
leadership  and  services? 

Although  answers  to  this 
question  were  for  the  most  part 
favorable,  some  strong  objec¬ 
tions  were  raised  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  National  PRSA. 
As  one  respondent  put  it: 

“The  national  leadership  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  some¬ 


what  stuffed-shirt.  We  confine 
ourselves  mainly  to  safe  and 
ceremonial  appearances  before 
‘within  family’ groups.  What  we 
need  is  the  willingness  to  speak 
out  without  watering  down 
statements  by  committee  action 
— offending  no  one,  pleasing  no 
one  fully,  and  accompli.shing 
little.” 

No.  9 — What  type  of  services 
or  projects  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  membership  in  the 
future? 

Two  recommendations  are 
most  prominent  in  the  answers: 

1 )  'The  need  for  greater  use  of 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  need  for  continuing  re¬ 
search  and  information  studies 
and  reports,  and  2)  The  need  to 
continue  to  improve  understand¬ 
ing  and  top  level  recognition 
of  PR. 

Commenting  on  the  study,  Mr. 
Sattler  said  it  indicates  that  PR 
is  on  a  bit  of  a  plateau  and  in 
the  position  of  consolidating  the 
rather  substantial  gains  made 
by  PR  during  the  past  decade 
before  the  industry  moves  on  to 
bigger  challenges  and  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

He  said  that  20  years  ago,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  PR  field 
employed  10,000  persons.  Today, 
he  said,  it  employs  an  estimated 
125,000  persons  and  10  years 
hence  the  employment  figure  is 
projected  at  250,000. 

“I  believe  we  can  find  much 
satisfaction  in  the  way  public 
relations  has  ‘weathered’  the  re¬ 
cession  we  have  just  come 
through  and  which  we  now 
appear  to  be  pulling  away 
from.  .  .  .  And  we  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  moi*e  a  part  of 
the  ‘team’,”  Mr.  Sattler  said. 
“Management  accepts  us  as  a 
practical,  contributing  and,  in 
most  respects,  an  essential  part 
of  the  organization  planning  and 
operating  pattern, 

“One  thing  we  must  do  is  put 
teeth  in  our  Society  Code  of 
Ethics  and  make  the  code  mean 
something.  As  a  Society  we  have 
looked  the  other  way  on  some 
pretty  obvious  examples  of  chi¬ 
canery  and  malfeasance  within 
our  own  business — and  there  are 
still  some  competent  people  in 
professional  public  relations 
work  who  have  not  joined  PRSA 
because  they  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  and  embarrassed  by  this 
failure  to  act,  and  act 
promptly.” 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Michael  Hitzig,  formerly  on 
the  financial  news  staff,  Nev 
York  Times,  and  more  recently 
with  Public  Relations  Aids  and 
Abbott  Kimball  Company — to 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Now...  Capital  Airlines  Is  a 
part  of  United  Air  Lines 


This  gives  us  the  privilege  of  adding  41  new 
cities  to  those  we  now  serve,  and  extends  United’s 
operations  to  a  total  of  117  cities  in  the  U.S. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  approved 
a  plan  in  which  the  routes,  the  equipment  and 
the  personnel  of  Capital  Airlines  join  United 
Air  Lines.  For  some  time  we  have  hoped  we 
could  broaden  our  service  by  adding  Capital’s 
41  cities  to  our  own.  The  CAB’s  approval  has 
given  us  this  opportunity. 

But  the  privilege  of  increasing  our  service 
means  more  to  us  than  simply  an  opportunity. 
Being  the  nation’s  number  one  airline  is  a 
responsibility,  too.  To  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity,  we  intend  to  fulfill  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  utmost. 

We  have  been  known  for  the  Extra  Care 
we  take  in  everything  we  do.  We  want  to 
extend  this  reputation  to  our  new  cities. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  we  will  be 
working  toward  the  complete  consolidation  of 
Capital  with  United. 


We  will  soon  have  our  first  combined  time¬ 
table,  and  we  will  thus  extend  United  service 
to  a  total  of  1 17  cities. 

As  you  travel  to  cities  previously  served 
by  Capital,  you  will  see  outward  signs  of 
change.  Capital  plane  interiors  will  be  refur¬ 
bished.  Capital  ticket  offices  and  airport  facili¬ 
ties  will  take  on  United  identification. 

But  more  importantly,  and  hand-in-hand 
with  these  visible  changes,  will  go  the  extension 
of  Extra  Care  to  all  of  the  new  United  areas. 

With  this  unification.  United  Air  Lines 
becomes  the  nation’s  number  one  airline.  We 
are  glad  to  have  the  size  to  serve  you  well.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  us  to  bring  you  the 
finest  air  service  than  to  bring  you  the  most. 


W.  A.  Patterson 
President 
United  Air  Lines 
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Written  Refusal 
Of  Public  Record 
To  Be  Required 


14-Year-Old 
Daily  Opens 
A  New  Plant 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  29, 
1947,  the  Bloomington  Herald 
ventured  shakily  forth  with  a 
banner  headline,  “Truman  Hits 
Inflation  Curbs,”  and  its  first 
edition,  a  scant  16  pages. 

On  June  12,  less  than  14  years 
later,  the  newspaper  wdll  cele¬ 
brate  the  dedication  of  a  new 
million-dollar  publishing  plant 
with  a  96-page  special  edition, 
a  circulation  triple  that  of  its 
first  few  years,  and  an  annual 
advertising  linage  total  more 
than  double  that  of  the  early 
years. 

Still  a  fledging  operation  by 
any  chronological  measurement, 
the  newspaper  in  14  years  has 

EXTERIOR  of  the  new  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone  building 
is  Indiana  limestone.  The  million- 
dollar  plant  Is  located  just  south  of 
the  city.  The  statue  in  front  of  the 
building  Is  a  replica  of  the  "Jour- 
naleiro  Pequeno"  that  is  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 


become  a  firm  fixture  in  a  bur¬ 
geoning  community.  Now  the 
Bloomington  Herald-Telephone, 
it  is  one  of  the  rare  survivors 
from  the  ranks  of  the  scores  of 
embryonic  newspapers  which 
faltererl  forth  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

In  less  than  four  years  after 
the  Herald  began  publication,  it 
absorbed  the  75-year-old  Bloom¬ 
ington  World-Telephone  and  be¬ 
came  the  only  daily  newspaper 
in  this  college  community  of 
32,000  persons. 

The  new,  four-color  Walter 
Scott  rotary  press  will  print  up 
to  48  pages. 

The  entire  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  embraces  a  floor  space  of 
15,000  square  feet  with  ample 
working  room  for  every  opera¬ 
tion.  The  plant’s  total  floor  space 
is  40,000  square  feet. 

Sports  and  society  depart¬ 
ments  have  wall-to-wall  carpet¬ 
ing.  The  spacious  newsroom  is 
enclosed  by  mahogany  partitions 
and  has  mahogany  desks. 

The  plant  at  the  south  edge 
of  the  city  includes  a  coffee  shop 
for  employees,  an  apartment  for 
publisher  Stewart  Riley’s  u.se  at 
various  times,  and  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  department 
with  a  chandelier  at  the  entrance 
and  a  carpeted  conference  room. 


CITY  ROOM  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone  building 
hat  mahogany  desks  for  reporters 
and  editors.  At  far  left  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  Lew  Winkler.  The  wire 
room  may  be  seen  through  the 
window  at  upper  right. 

The  building  is  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone.  In  the  small 
landscaped  square  in  front  of 
the  plant  stands  “Journaleiro 
Pequeno,”  the  statue  of  a  small 
newsboy  modeled  after  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Gilbert  to  Direct 
Public  Service  Efforts 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  N.  Gilbert,  assistant 
public  service  director  of  the 
Hartford  Times  since  1959,  has 
been  named  public  service  di¬ 
rector,  succeeding  the  late  Brig. 
Gen.  Richard  Henderson,  who 
died  May  29. 

Mr.  Gilbert  joined  the  Gan¬ 
nett  daily  in  April,  1949,  as  a 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  salesman.  He  moved  in 
the  same  year  to  the  public 
service  department,  where  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Times 
Travel  Bureau. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  State  Senate 
has  approv’ed  legislation  that 
will  firm  up  the  requirements  of 
Connecticut’s  Right-to-Know 
law. 

The  Democratic-con  trolled 
chamber  passed  a  measure  re¬ 
quiring  any  public  official  who 
refuses  to  allow  inspection  of 
public  records  to  give  a  written 
explanation  for  said  refusal 
within  a  15-day  time  span. 

As  the  statute  has  l)een 
worded,  a  Connecticut  public 
official  must  say  why  he  is  keep¬ 
ing  a  document  in  secret  classi¬ 
fication,  but  he  is  not  required 
to  provide  a  written  statement 
of  refusal  nor  is  there  any  time 
limit  for  any  oral  explanations. 

The  new  clause  grows  out  of  a 
test  case  brought  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Cournnt  in  Common  Pleas 
a  year  ago.  The  court  told  the 
newspaper  it  wanted  a  written 
.statement  of  refusal  as  evidence, 
explaining  it  could  not  act  upon 
the  basis  of  a  verbal  refusal. 

The  measure  also  provides 
“privileged”  status  in  court  to 
any  suit  growing  out  of  the 
Right-to-Know  law.  In  effect,  the 
case  will  be  given  “i)rompt” 
consideration  by  the  court. 

During  the  Senate  debate. 
Senator  Anthony  Miller,  Meri¬ 
den  Democrat,  failed  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  amend  the  bill  to 
require  signatures  on  all  news¬ 
paper  editorials. 


New  Trial  Granted; 
Publicity  Blametl 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Prejudice  built  up  by  news¬ 
paper  stories  and  radio  news¬ 
casts  was  blamed  for  the  fact 
that  a  convicted  killer  did  not 
get  a  fair  trial,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  court,  in  a  9-0  verdict  this 
week,  set  aside  the  1955  convic¬ 
tion  of  Leslie  Irvin,  who  has 
been  in  Death  Row  at  the  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Prison  since  his 
conviction  in  December,  1954. 

Justice  Tom  Clark  said  a 
pattern  of  deep  and  bitter  preju¬ 
dice  was  present  in  the  town 
where  Irvin  was  tried.  (Prince¬ 
ton,  Ind.). 

Justice  Clark  wrote  that  an 
examination  of  46  newspaper 
and  radio  exhibits  “indicates 
that  a  barrage  of  newspaper 
headlines,  cartoons  and  pictures 
was  unleashed  against  him 
during  the  six  or  seven  months 
preceding  his  trial.” 
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.  .forecasts  of  prospect  ive  work!  demand for  paper  and  board 
constitute  solid  reasons  for  regarding  the 
jidnre  oJBowaters  in  intemational  terms” 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  The  Bowaler 
Paper  Corporation  Ltd.  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London,  on  June  /,  1961.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  address  hy  Sir  Eric  Vansittart 
Bowater,  Chairman,  follow: 

The  Bowater  Organization  experienced 
another  exhilarating  year  in  1960.  New  rec¬ 
ords  in  production,  sales  and  earnings  were 
achieved.  We  established  ourselves  more 
irmly  in  the  Common  Market  area,  where 
in  addition  to  our  packaging  interests,  we 
acquired  one  of  the  largest  integrated  paper 
mills  and  one  of  the  principal  sulphite  pulp 
mills  in  France.  We  also  continued  steadily 
to  develop  our  businesses  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  North  America,  Europe,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

Production  of  paper  and  paper  products 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  2.S  million  tons, 
exceeding  1959  production  by  22  per  cent. 
Sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $397,822,000, 
a  gain  of  21  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
Consolidated  trading  surplus  was  $65,783.- 
000,  of  which  overseas  interests  contributed 
approximately  70  per  cent. 

New  Plant  for  New  Products 

While  newsprint  is  still  the  Organization's 
principal  pr^uct.  the  output  of  that  product 
as  a  percentage  ot  the  overall  global  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Organization  during  I960 
amounted  to  57  per  cent. 

Capital  expenditures  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $30,800,000  and  covered  such 
projects  as  the  conversion  of  a  domestic 
newsprint  machine  to  the  manufacture  of 
fluting  medium,  payments  on  the  Gillingham 
and  Flexpipe  plants,  construction  of  a  new 
ship,  and  the  new  hardboard  and  pulp  mill 
at  Catawba,  South  Carolina. 

The  four  paper  mills  and  two  pulp  mills 
of  Bowaters  United  Kingdom  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  operated  at  full  normal  capacity 
throughout  the  year,  at  which  level  they  have 
continued  to  operate  to  date.  The  United 
Kingdom  Mills  company  plans  to  continue 
its  policy  of  converting  machines  presently 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  to 
the  production  of  other  grades  of  paper,  es¬ 
pecially  those  papers  used  in  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  packaging  industry. 

Despite  the  most  intensive  competition 
which  prevailed  throughout  I960,  Bowater 
Packaging  Ltd.  had  a  satisfactory  year.  De¬ 
mand  for  packaging  products  showed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  1959. 

As  for  our  European  interests — namely, 
our  slake  in  what  is  termed  the  Common 
Market  area — we  acquired  in  June  I960  a 
controlling  interest  in  Papeteries  de  la  Cha- 
pelle,  one  of  the  three  most  important  paper 
mills  in  France,  with  a  productive  capacity 
of  some  200,000  tons  annually. 

At  the  same  time  we  acquired  La  Cellulose 
de  Strasbourg,  one  of  the  principal  pulp  mills 
in  France  with  a  productive  capacity  of  some 
70,000  tons  of  chemical  pulp  annually.  With 
these  acquisitions,  our  investment  in  the 


Sir  Eric  Vansittart  Bowater,  Chairman 
The  Bowater  Paper  Corporation,  Limited 


Common  Market  is  now  of  the  order  of 
some  $34,000,000. 

All  of  the  Organization's  European  pack¬ 
aging  companies  are  strategically  located.  As 
lime  goes  on  they  will  make  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  Corporation's  revenues, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
make  any  substantial  contribution  for  the 
next  year  or  two. 

Our  associated  company,  Bowaier-Scotl 
Corporation,  had  a  highly  successful  year 
and  its  products  are  now  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  U.K.  and  many  overseas 
markets.  One  highlight  of  the  year  for  this 
partnership  was  the  coming  into  production 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  of  its  new  integrated 
tissue  conversion  plant,  the  flrsl  of  its  kind 
in  Australia. 

The  Tasman  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of 
New  Zealand,  in  which  we  have  a  substantial 
investment,  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year, 
achieving  record  sales  and  proflis.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  a  second  paper  machine,  designed  to 
operate  at  3,000  feel  per  minute,  is  progress¬ 
ing  satisfactorily,  and  when  this  is  achieved 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  Tasman  plant 
will  be  of  the  order  of  200,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually. 

As  for  North  American  operations,  the 
level  of  production  of  all  operating  subsidi¬ 
aries  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  during  I960 
constituted  an  all-time  record. 

North  American  newsprint  consumption 
and  production  in  I960  reached  new  histori¬ 
cal  peaks  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Il  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  in  1961  will  be  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1960. 

Bowaters  Southern  Paper  Corporation  in 
Tennessee  benefited  from  the  first  full  year’s 
operation  of  its  four  newsprint  machines,  but 
its  earnings  were  adversely  affected  by  the 
siarling-up  expenses  of  the  hardboard  mill 
at  Catawba,  S.  C. 

Another  step  in  the  diversification  of 
Bowaler  interests  in  North  America  was  the 
decision  to  construct  alongside  the  pulp  mill 
at  Catawba  a  paper  mill  in  which  there  is 
initially  to  be  installed  one  high-grade  print¬ 
ing  paper  machine.  Progress  on  this  project, 
to  cost  $36,000,000,  continues  on  schedule 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  come  into 
operation  in  the  third  quarter  of  1962. 

One  of  the  factors  influencing 
our  fortunes  is  the  excess  productive 
capacity  that  presently  exists  in  the 
world,  particularly  in  relation  to 
newsprint  and  packaging,  resulting 
in  intensive  competition.  This  situ¬ 
ation  is  further  aggravated  by  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

There  is  obviously  a  limit  to  our 
ability  to  offset  by  increased  effi- 
ciences  these  continually  increasing 
costs,  the  effect  of  which  can  only 
result  in  the  further  squeezing  of 
profit  margins. 


The  vast  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
the  Organization — some  $532,000,000 — is 
entitled  to  a  fair  and  proper  return,  and  the 
time  may  well  now  be  approaching  when 
further  consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  the  cost/price  ratio  for 
our  products,  and  whether  or  not  we  should 
continue  ourselves  to  absorb  increasing  costs. 

Data  available  to  date  indicate  that  sales 
of  the  Organization  have  again  shown  a  satis- 
facto^  increase,  but  due  to  shrinking  profit 
margins  our  current  earnings  have  not 
reached  the  record  levels  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year.  The  probability  is  that 
the  leeway  may  be  made  good  and  that  trad¬ 
ing  surplus  for  the  whole  year  will  be  at  much 
the  same  level  as  that  for  1960. 

Outlook  Favorablo 

The  future  outlook  for  the  Organization  re¬ 
mains  favorable  and  in  support  of  that  belief 
an  authoritative  survey  of  prospective  world 
demand  for  paper  and  board,  published  by 
the  United  Nations,  indicates  substantial 
world  increases  in  demand  over  the  next 
fifteen  years. 

In  North  America,  for  example,  a  pros¬ 
pective  increase  in  population  from  182  mil¬ 
lion  in  1955  to  259  million  in  1975,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  prospective  steady  increase  in 
per  capita  income  during  that  period,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  a  progressively  increas¬ 
ing  demand  estimated  to  reach  59  million 
tons  of  paper  and  board,  compared  with 
some  36  million  tons  for  1960. 

In  Western  Europe,  including  the  fast- 
developing  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
area,  estimated  prospective  demand  in  1975 
is  nearly  double  present  consumption.  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  another  area  of 
ever-growing  importance  to  Bowaters,  con¬ 
sumption  by  1975  is  expected  to  be  more 
than  twice  the  present  level.  These  forecasts 
of  continued  growth  constitute  very  solid 
reasons  for  regarding  the  future  of  Bowaters 
in  international  terms. 

Shareholders  will  automatically  receive  copies 
of  the  Chairman's  address.  Others  may  ob¬ 
tain  copies  on  application  to:  The  Secretary, 
The  Bowater  Corporation  of  North  America 
Ltd.,  1980  Sherbrooke  St.  West,  Montreal 
25,  Quebec. 


Bowaters 


The  Bowater  Organization  Story  in  Figures 

I960 

1959 

Praduction  . 

2,496.000  tans 

2.048.000  tans 

Sales  . 

$397,822,000 

$327,678,000 

Trading  prafit . 

$  65.783.000 

$  56.196.000 

Nat  prafit  attribntabie 
ta  steckheiders  . . . 

$  15.803.000 

$  15.193,000 

Net  carrent  assets  . . 

$  91.966.000 

$  68,214,000 

Fixed  assets  . 

$433,921,000 

$401,766,000 

Retained  earnings  . . 

$  50.403.000 

$  48.630,000 

Earned  per  share 
af  cantman  stack*. 

60  cants 

75  cents 

Dividends  paid 
per  shKe  . 

39  cents 

35  cents 

1  *O«41,23S,}K$hamwlM0:2t,3M.(I2Ml»l 
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Shoemaker  Cartoons 
Dozens  of  Datelines 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Vaughn  Shoemaker,  whose  and  St.  Louis,  Mo,  He  is  now 
editorial  cartoons  have  won  two  Chicago,  visiting  old  friends 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  is  drawing  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
“dateline”  cartoons  from  many  ,,,  ...  „ 

cities  throughout  the  county-  World  s  H.s  Beat 

while  he  proceeds  on  a  year-  “Cartoons  are  where  you  fi; 
long,  trail-blazing,  cross-coun-  them,”  said  Mr.  Shoemaker,  w 
try  cruise  by  house  trailer.  l)elieves  that  editorial  lartoc 
Five  Shoemaker  editorial  car-  jsts,  like  reporters,  should  f 
toons  a  week,  each  bearing  a  away  from  their  desks  and 
deadline  at  the  bottom,  such  as  out  and  dig. 

:  San  Antonio  or  Tucson  or  Chi¬ 
cago  or  Birmingham,  are  dis-  vvi 
tributed  by  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Makes  Talks 

In  cities  in  which  his  car¬ 
toons  appear, 

pauses  to  visit  the  newspaper 
and  to  make  talks  before  civic 
clubs  and  church  laymen’s 

groups.  He  has  been  interested  1^...,,. 

in  the  latter  Christian  work  smuggled  his  drawings  ou.  f 
since  his  Wheaton  College  days,  of  Gennany  in  the  false  l)otton  pjj 
Mr.  Shoemaker  has  just  com-  suitcase.  He  was  in  Sofia  Hprlx- 

pleted  the  first  quarter  of  his  Bulgaria,  when  the  cable  from  .j,p  p 
adv'enturous  expedition  across  Col.  Frank  Knox  caught  up  with  jjjn  j 

the  breadth  of  America  in  a  him,  congratulating  him  on  win-  (jjo  ) 

custom-built  30-foot  Airstream  ning  his  first  Pulitzer  Prize, 

house  trailer.  He  and  Mrs.  Shoe- 
I  maker  started  from  their  home 
in  Carmel,  Calif.,  early  in  The  current  cross  -  countr)- 
March.  trailer  trip  by  the  man  who  put 

In  the  first  90  days  of  the  the  “Q”  in  John  Q.  Public  is 
trip,  “Shoes”  anchored  his  trav-  intend^  to  bring  him  closer  to 

eling  studio  a  week  at  a  time  the  people  of  the  country,  give 

in  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  him  new  thoughts  and  fresh- 
E1  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Corpus  ness  of  approach  and  permit 
Christi  and  Houston,  Tex.,  New  him  to  sound  out  the  ideas  of 
Orleans,  La.,  Mobile  and  Bir-  editors  around  the  country.  He 
mingham,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  believes  the  broadening  experi- 


“For  instance,  I  have  (  niise; 
ith  the  famous  skipper,  Con.- 
mander  Erving  Johnson,  almr 
the  ‘Yankee’  in  the  Atlantk 
catapulted  from  a  flattop  in  thr 
Caribbean,  scraped  the  lK)ttof 
of  the  Pacific  in  a  sub  and  ju? 
Shoemaker  recently  broken  the  sound  bar 
rier.” 

In  1938,  “Shoes”  was  in  N’az 


Meets  Public 


Let’s  have  steak  tonight,  Mom.  Then  I  can  show 
Daddy  my  report  card  after  supper.” 


.  .  .  the  new  humor  panel,  “Here’s  Mom,”  delivers 
delicious  laughs  .  .  .  about  the  warmhearted  mother 
who  always  has  too  much  to  do,  but  never  lets  anything 
get  her  down. 

An  expert  at  bouncing  off  exasperations,  she  pushes 
predicaments  aside — and  the  sunny  side  shines  through. 

Drawn  by  Isabel,  a  full-time  Bronx  housewife  with 
two  kids  of  her  own,  “Here’s  Mom”  is  human  humor — 
sample  it  and  see! 

Available  in  Velox  print  for  roto  reproduction,  or 
in  regular  mats.  Two  columns — 70  lines  deep  ...  it 
gives  high  eye  appeal  in  little  space.  Write,  wire,  or 
phone  for  proofs  and  prices — today! 

Chicaffo  Tribune  -  xV«ir  Turk  IVewi 

syndicate,  Ine.  •XlT  *2:* 


Vau9hn  Shosmalcer  at  work  in  his  trailer  studio. 
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AMATEUR  AWARD— Bill  Holman 
(right),  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  and 
creator  of  the  comic  strip  "Smokey 
Stover"  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate),  presents 
to  Arne  Rhode,  a  security  guard 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  ACE 
(Amateur  Cartoonists  Extraordi¬ 
nary)  Award. 
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he  is  the  founder  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Business  Men’s  Committee 
which  now  has  about  1,000  chap¬ 
ters  around  the  world.  He  has 
spoken  before  a  number  of  them 
on  his  current  trip  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  won  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  in  1938  and  1947, 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  Gold 
Medal  awards  from  1949 
ihrouph  1959  and  five  National 
Safety  Council  awards.  The 
19  4  9  Freedoms  Foundation 
award  was  presented  by  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  at  Valley 
Forge. 

He  is  the  author  of  six  books 
of  cartoons  and  is  listed  in 
“Who’s  Who  in  America.’’  His 
wife  was  “Miss  Chicago  of 
1927.’’ 

Although  Vaughn  Shoemaker 
is  one  of  the  oldest  editorial 
cartoonists  in  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  he  is  still  extremely  ac¬ 
tive. 

“With  the  help  of  God,  my 
best  cartoons  are  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,’’  he  predicted  emphatical- 
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AtHESON’S  SKETCHES 

The  Dean  Acheson  book  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Harper’s, 
“Sketches  from  Life  of  Men  I 
Have  Known,’’  is  being  offered 
in  five  1,500-word  installments 
by  Page  One  Syndicate. 

The  chapters  selected  for 
serialization  are  concerned 
largely  with  men  who  are  still 
on  the  scene  and  in  the  news — 
notably,  Churchill,  Molotov, 
Salazar,  Adenauer. 

One  chapter  consists  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  State’s 
pithy  comments  on  how  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  the  Russians. 

First  release  date  is  July  9. 


CMI.  Mot  TM  N«i«U  TiftM  toe. 

One  of  Shoemaker's  "dafeline"  editorial  cartoons. 


NANCY 

by  Ernie  Bushmiller 


EVERY  DAY— 

A  CLEAN  HIT 
INTO  DEEP 
LAUGH-FIELD! 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST 42-* STREET.  NEW  YORK  }7.  MY. 
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o  yndicate 
^  entences 

— Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
says  67  newspapers  are  publish¬ 
ing  his  columns  (via  Times-Mir- 
ror  Syndicate)  and  he  will  soon 
designate  a  new  charity  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  proceeds.  He  has  been 
paying  for  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  in  his  church  in  Arizona — 
a  project  that’s  nearly  finished 
—  and  has  financed  a  college 
education  for  an  ecclesiastical 
student. 

— Summer  is  here,  the  time 
for  the  great  outdoors.  So  it’s 
also  time  for  special  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Hall  Syndicate’s 
unusual  feature,  “Mark  Trail’s 
Outdoor  Tips,”  by  Ed  Dodd,  well 
known  naturalist.  The  small  one- 
column  panel  covers  fishing, 
boating,  camping,  water  skiing, 
swimming  with  a  drawing  and 
short  text. 

— Twenty-nine  TV  stations 
began  showing  the  new  $2,000,- 
000  “Dick  Tracy  Show”  of  130 
five-minute  animated  cartoons 
based  on  the  famed  comic  strip 
detective  created  by  Chester 
Gould  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

— Cartoonist  Lank  Leonard, 
purely  by  coincidence,  touted 
readers  of  his  comic  strip, 
“Mickey  Finn”  (McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate),  on  a  real  longshot 
horserace  winner.  On  a  Monday, 
a  panel  of  the  strip  in  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  other  papers, 
had  “Uncle  Phil”  reading  from 
a  copy  of  the  New  York  Mirror: 
“Russel  Jay  Hazzitt’s  unbeaten 
two  -  year  -  old,  Lookaway,  is 
sharper  than  ever,  he  should 
walk  away  with  the  rich  Jubilee 
Stakes  at  Aqueduct  on  Wednes¬ 
day!”  Well,  on  that  Wednesday 
at  Aqueduct,  a  horse  named 
Look  Away  (two  words)  won 
the  second  race  and  paid:  $59 — 
$15.60 — $9.50.  Mr.  Leonard  had 
picked  the  horse,  the  track,  the 
day.  There  is  no  such  race  as 
the  Jubilee  Stakes,  however,  and 
Hazzitt  is  fictional.  Mr.  Leonard 
said  at  his  Miami  home  that  he 
was  the  most  surprised  guy  in 
the  world  when  Mirror  Editor 
Glenn  Neville  called  him  and 
asked  him  where  he  got  his  in¬ 
formation.  “I  didn’t  even  know 
there  was  such  a  horse,”  Mr. 
Leonard  said.  “My  assistant, 
Morris  Weiss,  didn’t  know  ei¬ 
ther.  Anyway,  that  strip  was 
drawn  three  weeks  in  advance.” 
He  added  that,  like  “Uncle  Phil,” 
he  sometimes  picks  ’em  better 
than  he  bets  ’em.  Naturally,  he 
didn’t  have  a  cent  on  Look 
Away. 


Charles  H.  Parsons 


Parsons  New 
European  Head 
For  Transworld 

Charles  H.  Parsons,  head  of 
the  Odhams  Press  Editorial 
Picture  Services,  and  manager 
of  the  Odhams  syndicate  de¬ 
partment  has  been  appointed 
European  director  of  Trans¬ 
world  Feature  Syndicate  (2 
West  45tli  St.,  New  York). 

Ida  Landau,  Transworld  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  Mr.  Parsons 
will  take  direct  charge  of 
Transworld’s  syndication  oper¬ 
ations  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  He  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Transworld’s  Lon¬ 
don  office  at  114  Fleet  Street, 
and  will  travel  extensively. 

Transworld  syndicates  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  Latin 
America,  Australia,  South  Af¬ 
rica,  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 
It  has  the  exclusive  foreign  syn¬ 
dication  of  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  publications  including 
Seventeen,  Glamour,  Vogue, 
Knitting  and  Family  Circle.  It 
has  the  exclusive  foreign  rep¬ 
resentation  of  over  60  American 
and  British  photographers  and 
illustrators,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  U.  S.  and  British  syndicates, 
including  George  Matthew 
Adams,  London  Daily  Express, 
Longacre  Press,  Newnes  & 
Pearson  (for  Latin  America). 

Its  offices  are  located  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Milan,  Barcelona,  Mexico 
City,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Parsons  joined  Odhams 
in  1929  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  John  Bull.  He  organized  the 
first  photo  library  for  the  group 
a  few  years  later.  After  some 
years  in  charge  of  syndication 
of  photographs,  Mr.  Parsons 
was  made  head  of  the  syndicate 
department  in  1946.  He  subse¬ 
quently  operated  as  head  of  the 
syndicate  and  head  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Picture  Services  of  Od¬ 
hams. 
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=  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  Tame  Word  for  a  Looker 

3  What  has  happened  to  beautiful  women?  There  really 
H  are  still  plenty  of  them  around,  of  course,  and  maybe 
S  even  more  than  ever.  But  most  of  us  don’t  call  them 
J  that.  The  usual  word  for  a  looker  seems  to  have  become 
g  attractive.  “What  an  attractive  girl!”  is  now  the  stand- 
a  ard  tribute. 

a  Not  beautiful,  lovely,  handsome,  pretty,  bonny,  comely, 
I  fair,  beauteous,  pulchritudinous,  or  good-looking.  Words 
M  often  change  in  sense  and  force,  and  this  seems  to  be 
M  happening,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  attractive. 
a  Strictly  speaking,  an  attractive  girl  is  not  necessarily  a 
g  pretty  one  at  all,  but  one  who  attracts. 

S  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  is  a  connec- 
J  tion  between  beauty  and  attraction.  It  seems  question- 
J  able  whether  attractive  as  a  synonym  for  beautiful  or 
1  pretty  is  more  than  a  fad.  People  who  choose  their 
1  words  carefully,  at  any  rate,  still  appear  to  be  reserving 
a  attractive  for  the  idea  of  attraction,  which  may  not 
1  include  beauty. 

1  Attractive  is  a  rather  tame  substitute  for  pretty  or 
%  beautiful.  Women,  who  seem  fondest  of  using  it,  may  be 
3  choosing  the  word  subconsciously  as  a  means  of  giving 
i  credit  where  due  with  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  watering  it  down  with  the  other. 

=  Beautiful,  pretty,  lovely,  and  good-looking  are  still 
3  holding  on.  however.  Handsome  may  be  properly  applied 
a  to  a  woman  as  well  as  to  a  man,  contrary  to  the  ideas 
g  held  in  some  quarters,  but  it  suggests  elegance  rather 
S  than  beauty. 

3  Comely  and  fair  now  have  an  old-fashion  sound. 
M  {Comely  is  pronounced  come-ly,  not  coam-ly,  a  version 
a  sometimes  heard.) 

I  Wayward  Words 


COLL 

UNIVI 

I  Unive 
J  Ariior 
Univw 
Univei 

Baylor 

Bostot 

I 

Bradle 

Unive 

Unive 

I' 

Unive 

Colunr 

(' 

Crei9 

Unive 

Duqu< 

Fordh 

Furme 

Unive 

Unive 

Howe 

Idaho 

Univei 

North 

Univei 


Loui«i( 

Marqi 

Univei 

Memp 

Miehii 

Unive 


g  To  allude  to  is  to  suggest  without  naming  the  thing 
j  specifically;  to  refer  to  is  to  name  specifically. 

3  «  «  * 


Univei 

Minis 

Unive 

( 

Montr 


J  The  question  is  often  raised  whether  between  (rather 
3  than  among)  can  be  correctly  used  of  more  than  two 
J  things  (“a  war  between  six  nations”) ;  the  answer  is 
g  yes,  despite  the  quibbles  sometimes  offered  in  objection, 
g  Some  would  restrict  the  use  of  between  to  instances  when 
m  things  are  being  considered  in  pairs,  but  no  such  limita- 
m  tion  is  supported  by  dictionaries  or  usage.  The  Oxford 
S  English  Dictionary  specifies  that  between  may  be  used 
1  of  relations  between  two  or  more  things.  Between  takes 
3  and,  not  fo:  “Between  four  and  six  million  dollars.” 

B  *  *  * 

a  Those  who  exercise  themselves  over  capitalization  may 
B  find  of  interest  a  bit  of  lore  contributed  by  Dr.  Peter  C. 
J  Pulrang  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Saturday  Review: 
a  “.  .  .  the  first  written  use  of  the  term  caesarian  section 
g  was  by  Crooke  in  1615.  In  actual  fact  the  term  does  not 
g  relate  to  Julius  Caesar  but  rather  to  the  Latin  ca^sus, 
g  which  in  turn  derives  from  the  verb  caedere,  to  cut.” 

M  The  conclusion  is  that  it  should  be  caesarian,  not 
1  Caesarian.  Dr.  Pulvang  did  not  question  the  legend  that 
a  Caesar,  like  Macduff, 

1  was  from  his  mother’s  womb 

3  Untimely  ripp’d, 

3  however,  and  he  reported  that  caesarian  sections  are 
M  recorded  as  having  been  performed  successfuly  as  early 
3  as  500  B.  C. 
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Unive 

(' 

Univei 

Unive 

Univei 

Unive 

Norrt) 

( 

Unive 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

OUah 

OUeh 

Ohieh 

Unive 

Unive 

Unive 

Penns 


Butqe 

Sacra 
S(.  B< 
San  J 

Simmi 

SoMth 

Unive 

EDI 
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Journalism  School  Grants 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


COLLEGE  OR 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ANNUAL 

UNIVERSITY 

REPORTED 

VALUE 

University  of  Alabama  . 

Reported ) 

Ariiana  State  University . 

.  1 

$  100 

University  of  Arizona  . 

.  3 

900 

University  of  Arkansas  . 

.  (None 

Reported) 

Baylor  University  .  . 

.  2 

500 

Boston  University . 

.  19 

9,150 

(Graduate)  . 

.  10 

13,100 

Bradley  . 

.  1 

500 

University  of  Bridgeport  . 

.  2 

325 

University  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley . 

.  6 

925 

(Graduate)  . 

.  2 

4,000 

University  of  Colorado  . 

.  7 

1,250 

Columbia  University 

(Graduate)  . 

.  26 

34.800 

Creighton  University  . 

.  2 

200 

University  of  Denver  . 

.  1 

100 

Duquesne  University  . 

.  7 

700 

Fordham  University  . 

..  .  4 

1,000 

Furman  University . 

.  .  7 

5,600 

University  of  Georgia . 

.  8 

1,700 

University  of  Houston  . 

.  10 

5,200 

Howard  College  . 

.  1 

600 

Idaho  State  College . 

.  7 

400 

University  of  Idaho  . 

.  6 

600 

Northern  Illinois  University  . 

.  2 

500 

University  of  Illinois . 

.  II 

2,650 

(Graduate)  . 

.  8 

14,800 

Louisiana  Tech  . 

.  1 

300 

Marquette  University  . 

.  7 

2,750 

University  of  Maryland  . 

.  4 

1,450 

Memphis  State  University  . 

.  1 

225 

Michigan  State  University  . 

.  (None 

Reported) 

University  of  Michigan  . 

.  12 

2,450 

(Graduate)  . 

.  7 

400 

(Foreign)  . 

.  2 

8,000 

University  of  Minnesota  . 

.  28 

6,175 

Miuissippi  Southern  University  . 

.  3 

600 

University  of  Missouri  . 

.  22 

6,425 

(Graduate)  . 

Montana  State  University  . 

.  7 

900 

University  of  Nebraska  . 

.  19 

3,900 

(Graduate)  . 

....  1 

1,000 

University  of  Nevada  . 

.  29 

6,250 

University  of  New  Meiico  . 

.  2 

200 

University  of  North  Carolina 

.  5 

1,500 

University  of  North  Dakota  .... 

.  10 

1,850 

Northwestern  University  . 

. (Varies) 

31,800 

(Graduate)  . 

.  1 

500 

University  of  Notre  Dame . 

.  ( None 

Reported ) 

Ohio  University  .  .  . 

5 

1,250 

Ohio  State  University 

....  8 

1,900 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  .  . 

.  (None 

Reported ) 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University 

.  8 

2,000 

Oklahoma  City  University  . 

.  1  None  Reported ) 

Oklahoma  State  University  . 

.  1  None  Reported) 

University  of  Oklahoma  .  . 

.  34 

12,650 

(Graduate)  .  . 

.  2 

2,000 

University  of  Omaha . 

.  3 

300 

University  of  Oregon  . 

.  II 

3,600 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

.  9 

1,600 

Rutgers  University 

.  3 

1,250 

^ramento  State  College  . 

.  2 

150 

St.  Bona  venture  University  . 

.  2 

1,000 

Sen  Jose  State  College  . 

.  9 

1,550 

(Graduate)  . 

.  1 

1,000 

Simmons  College  . 

.  (None 

Reported) 

Sneth  Dakota  State  College  . 

.  10 

1,200 

i^'iversity  of  Southern  California  . . . 

.  18 

10,675 
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COLLEGE  OR 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ANNUAL 

UNIVERSITY 

REPORTED 

VALUE 

Southern  Methodist  University . 

.  12 

2,350 

Stanford  University  . 

.  2 

4,010 

(Graduate)  . 

.  4 

9,360 

State  University  of  South  Dakota  .  . . . 

.  6 

290 

Syracuse  University  .  . 

.  8 

9,600 

University  of  Tennessee  . 

.  8 

1,800 

Texas  A.  &  M . 

.  4 

1,500 

Texas  Christian  University  . 

.  1 

100 

Texas  Tech  . 

.  10 

1,000 

University  of  Texas . 

.  45 

9,600 

(Graduate)  . . 

.  3 

2,800 

Tulane  University  . 

.  ( None  Reported) 

University  of  Tulsa  . 

.  7 

2,050 

Utah  State  University  . 

.  ( None  Reported) 

University  of  Utah  . 

.  5 

525 

Washington  &  Lee  University  . 

.  10 

10,025 

Washington  State  University  . 

.  2 

250 

University  of  Washington  . 

.  19 

10,275 

(Graduate)  . 

.  1 

300 

Washington  University  . 

.  ( Sf  Louis— None  Reported ) 

Wayne  State  University  . 

.  3 

750 

University  of  Wichita  . 

Reported ) 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Agriculture  Journ  . 

.  12 

2,125 

University  of  Wisconsin  . 

.  II 

3,050 

University  of  Wyoming  . 

.  10 

1,300 

TOTAL 

622 

$291,460 

GRADUATE  . 

.  —84,060 

FOREIGN  . 

.  — 

-  8,000 

UNDERGRADUATE  ... 

$199,400 

Colorado  Regents 
Cite  Service  by 
3  Newspapermen 

Boi'LDER,  Colo. 

Three  Colorado  newspapermen 
were  presented  the  first  annual 
University  of  Colorado  Re^rents’ 
Distin^ished  Service  Awards 
on  June  9. 

Recipients  were  Arthur  A. 
Ballantine  Jr.,  who  with  his 
wife  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Durango  Herald;  Maurice 
Leckenby,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Steamboat  Springs  Pilot, 
and  Floyd  E.  Merrill,  retired 
editor  of  the  Greeley  Tribune. 

Mr.  Ballantine  and  his  wife 
came  to  Colorado  in  1952  when 
they  purchased  the  Herald 
Democrat  and  News.  They  com¬ 
bined  the  two  papers.  Mr. 
Ballantine  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Colorado  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Mr.  Ballantine  took  a  law 
degree  from  Yale  and  worked 
for  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Later  he  was  assistant  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  then  coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  As  a 
Navy  lieutenant  he  was  skipper 
of  a  subchaser  in  World  War  II. 
After  the  war  he  worked  for  six 
years  for  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  before  going  to  Durango. 

Mr.  Leckenby  grew  up  in  the 


newspaper  shop  in  Steamboat 
Springs,  where  his  father  had 
start«l  working  in  1889.  A  week 
after  graduation  from  high 
school  there  in  1917  Maurice 
landed  a  job  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Denver  Express. 

A  year  later  he  came  to 
Boulder  and  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Colorado  to  study 
journalism.  The  next  day  he 
was  offered  a  reporter’s  job  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  at  $18 
a  week,  and  he  learned  his 
journalism  in  almost  20  years 
as  a  Denver  reporter. 

Mr.  Leckenby  was  on  and  off 
the  News  staff  from  1918  to 
1943,  with  stints  in  between 
with  the  Associated  Press,  back 
at  Steamboat  Springs  and  as 
editor  of  the  Oak  Creek  Times. 

After  wartime  service  with 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation,  Mr.  Leckenby  in  1945 
joined  his  father  once  more  at 
Steamboat  Springs  and  became 
co-editor  with  him  of  the  Pilot. 

Mr.  Merrill  retired  last  July 
after  44  years  on  the  Greeley 
Tribune,  43  of  them  as  editor. 
His  first  journalism  experience 
was  inking  a  Washington  hand 
press  at  the  age  of  10  in  his 
father’s  shop  in  Mediapolis, 
Iowa. 

He  went  to  Greeley  in  1917  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Morning 
Spokesman  and  a  few  months 
later  became  night  editor  of  the 
Tribune.  He  was  named  editor 
in  1917  and  served  continuously 
except  for  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  Navy  in  World  War  I. 
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Offset  Parley 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Offset  DaUy 

Sets  August  Bow  (Co» 


“There  are  two  additional 
plusses  that  offset  and  cold  type 
offers,  such  as  not  having  to 
cast  cuts,  use  original  and  clip¬ 
ped  art  work,  that  you  are  all 
aware  of.” 

William  Rinehart,  ANPA/RI 
staff,  presented  a  run  down  of 
available  offset  presses  for  daily 
newspapers.  He  explained  the 
price  of  a  press  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  amount  of 
accessory  equipment  needed  to 
fulfill  a  newspaper’s  production 
load.  Each  of  the  presses  he 
detaile<l  are  av'ailable  in  various 
combinations  of  units  to  print 
both  single  and  collect  runs. 

The  offset  pres.ses  described 
included  Vanguard,  Fairchild’s 
Color  King.  Hoe-Aller’s  Litho- 
master,  Goss’  Suburban  and 
Urbanite  offset  presses,  and 
Thatcher. 


Grit’s  Decision 


THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT — Marion  Levsteic  of  fho  ANPA/RI  staff  rings  up 
the  conference  fees  paid  by  Roger  Hospers  of  the  Iowa  City  Press 
Citiien  and  Joseph  Muldowney  of  the  Monitor  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal. 


Fred  Meinholtz  to  Retire 
As  Communications  Chief 


James  H.  Lamade,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Grit,  told  why  Grit, 
national  weekly  newspaper  with 
over  900,000  circulation,  decide<l 
to  switch  to  offset  printing,  or¬ 
dering  a  Hoe-Aller  press. 

Two  study  groups  were  as¬ 
signed  to  explore  letterpress  vs. 
offset  back  in  1957,  he  said,  but 
after  seeing  their  first  sample 
of  European  offset  printing. 
Grit  production  people  were 
greatly  impressed  with  process 
color,  on  newsprint,  coming  off 
the  press  at  highspeed. 

Mr.  Lamade  admitted  there 
were  many  headaches  ahead, 
both  for  editorial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  people.  “One  of  the  biggest 
challenges  lies  in  the  retraining 
of  our  personnel,”  he  said.  “As 
a  first  step  we  have  scheduled 
19  men — some  of  whom  have 
already  attended — to  participate 
in  the  special  one  week  offset 
orientation  course  now  being 
offered  by  the  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.” 


John  I.  Henry  has  been  ap- 
lK)inted  Director  of  Communi¬ 
cations  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  succeeds  Fred  E.  Meinholtz, 
who  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  year  after  41  years  in  the 
newspaper’s  communications 
network.  Mr.  Meinholtz  will  de¬ 
vote  the  rest  of  this  year  to 
writing  a  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  newspaper  commu¬ 
nications. 


more  than  50  years  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field.  After  10 
years  with  Western  Union  and 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  in 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Meinholtz 
joined  the  Times  in  1920  as 
manager  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  named  director  of 
communications  in  1931. 


Short  Wave  PioncHT 


Successor  Named 


Before  joining  the  Times  in 
February  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Henrj'^  was  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  servdng  as 
liaison  engineer  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  He  has  had  19 
years  experience  as  a  communi¬ 
cations  engineer  designing,  de¬ 
veloping  and  operating  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph  and  radio 
microwave  systems. 

Mr.  Meinholtz,  has  spent 


A  pioneer  in  short  wave  radio 
broadcasting,  Mr.  Meinholtz 
handled  the  North  Pole  com¬ 
munications  of  the  Amundsen 
and  Byrd  expeditions  in  1926 
and  w’as  radio  consultant  for 
the  first  Byrd  Antarctic  expedi¬ 
tion,  1928-1930.  He  also  initiated 
the  first  regularly  scheduled 
high  frequency  transmissions  to 
ships  at  sea  in  1926. 

Mr.  Meinholtz  also  assisted  in 
the  organization  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  1920s  of  Press 
Wireless  Inc.,  the  press-owned 
communications  system  which 
provides  transmitting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  facilities  for  interna¬ 
tional  news. 


Set  Up  Paris  Operation 


ALL  THEY  WANT  TO  KNOW  about  the  automatic  newspaper  bundling 
machine  is  heard  via  tape-recording  by  H.  R.  Witte  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Forrest  Watkins  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 


Evansvilij:,  imi 

The  Evansville  Daihj  Tm 
has  incorporated  under  lax., 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
anticipates  publication  of  a  ax- 
day  daily  newspaper  Im  cinnink 
Aug.  21. 

The  Daily  Times  will  l)easix 
column  by  16-inch  tabloid  forma; 
lirinted  by  the  offset  method 
Cottrell  Company  is  in.->talliii| 
a  Vanguard  Press.  Straight 
matter  will  l)e  comix»sed  ot 
Friden  Justo- Writers. 

United  Press  International 
will  provide  wire  and  pictUR 
service. 

Publisher  of  the  Daily  Time 
is  Walter  Dilbeck,  Evansville 
businessman.  Mr.  Dillteck 
assisted  in  this  venture  by  a  real 
estate  man  and  an  oil  operator, 
Leo  Angermier  Sr.,  and  Elme 
N  urrenbern. 


(Jaire  Ferger  Starts 
Long  Island  Magazine 

The  Hamptons  Illustrated,  a 
pictorial  magazine  covering  the 
South  Fork  of  Long  Island 
began  publication  weekly  for  IS 
weeks  on  Thursday,  June  15,  and 
will  be  included  in  all  sub- 
-scribers’  copies  of  the  Southamp¬ 
ton  Press,  Hampton  Rays  Newt 
and  Hampton  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Claire  M.  Ferger,  wife 
of  Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnatil 
Enquirer,  is  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  new  pictorial.  Mr.  Ferger 
is  vicepresident  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated. 

The  Hamptons  Illustrated, 
patterned  after  the  Palm  Beach 
Illustrated  which  Mrs.  Ferger 
purchased  last  September  and 
published  weekly  throughout  the 
1960-1961  winter  season  in  Palm 
Beach,  will  be  on  sale  at  news¬ 
stands  in  the  area. 
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Levittown  Times 
Fetes  ‘Steelmark’ 


As  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  at  the  Times,  Mr.  Mein¬ 
holtz  supervised  the  mechanics 
of  bringing  more  than  half  a 
million  words  of  news  a  day  into 
the  Times’  newsroom  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  on  38  tele¬ 
printers. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Meinholtz  set 
up  the  Teletypesetter  operation 
by  which  the  Times  transmits 
new's  to  Paris  for  publication 
there  of  its  International  Edi¬ 
tion.  This  entails  the  sending  of 
over  50,000  words  a  day  six 
days  a  week  by  means  of  direct 
cable  or  radio. 


The  Levittotvn  (Pa.)  Timet 
of  May  31  went  all-out  to  help 
celebrate  “Steelmark  Days” 
June  1-2-3.  A  major  portion  of 
the  daily’s  regular  edition  was 
devoted  to  editorial  coverage  of 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.’s  Fairless 
Works. 

Most  of  the  ads  carried  in  the 
edition  were  keyed  to  the  “Steel- 
mark”  theme. 

The  daily  pointed  out  editoR 
ially  that  the  “program  has  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  major 
ity  of  our  Lower  Bucks  County 
merchants  together  for  the  first 
time  in  an  earnest,  coordinated 
and  cooperative  merchandising 
effort.” 
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Southern  Story 

{Covtinued  from  jHifje  15) 


of  the  Southerrx  population 
ihii'h  either  does  not  under- 
jtjnd  or  does  not  want  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  function  of 
i  newspaper  is.  They  are  in¬ 
furiated  by  any  coverage  of  the 
race  situation  in  a  pajier’s  news 
columns,  no  matter  how  objec¬ 
tive  it  is  and  regardless  of  what 
the  paper’s  editorial  .stand  may 
be. 

Dan  Dowe,  .state  editor  of  the 
Alabama  Journal,  described  just 
how  tough  a  situation  like  this 
tan  be: 

“Some  time  ago,”  he  related, 
“Paschal  Fike,  an  18  year  old 
kid  in  our  dispatch  department, 
vent  to  the  bus  station  to  pick 
op  a  package.  All  he  said  to 
someone  there  was:  ‘I’ve  come 
to  pick  up  a  package  for  the 
.Advertiser-Journal,’  and  some¬ 
one  slugged  him  in  the  eye. 

“We’re  operating  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  animosity  down 
here.  They’re  against  newspa¬ 
pers  and  opposed  to  local  news¬ 
paper  coverage  which  they  feel 
encourages  Negroes  to  demon¬ 
strate.  I  think  it’s  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  here. 
The  atmosphere  is  becoming 
more  tense.  The  community 
seems  to  be  becoming  more  re¬ 
sentful  of  the  entire  situation. 
There  are  seprments  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  resent  reporting  of 
a  racial  incident  no  matter 
what  you  say  about  it. 

Why  Give  Publicity? 

“I  think  their  reasoning  is 
that  all  integrationists  w’ant  out 
of  these  incidents  is  publicity — 
so  why  give  it  to  them?  And 
many  people  in  this  last  go 
around  criticized  the  national 
press  and  TV  very  heavily. 

“During  tense  situations,  re¬ 
porters  learned  very  quickly  to 
take  off  their  jackets  and  shirts 
and  just  mill  around  with  the 
boys.  That  is  standard  operating 
procedure  in  the  event  you  ex¬ 
pect  any  trouble.” 

“You’re  operating  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  sea,  here,”  Grover  Hall  com¬ 
mented.  “If  there’s  any  danger 
during  a  story  I  tell  my  boys, 
?et  the  hell  out  of  there!  I’m 
not  going  to  be  responsible  for 
some  young  fellow  getting  his 
brains  knocked  out  by  a  bunch 
of  ruffians.” 

Considering  the  fact  that  so 
many  })eople  in  the  area  are 
hostile  to  the  press,  Mr.  Hall 
"’as  unhappy  that  several  news¬ 
men,  including  some  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  papers,  were  subpoenaed 
fo  appear  at  the  Montgomery 
hearing  at  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  have  a  Federal 
judge  issue  an  injunction  against 
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Klan  groups  and  Birmingham 
and  Montgomery  police  officials 
in  connection  with  bus  station 
integration.  The  newsmen  were 
called  upon  to  testify  as  to  what 
they  had  .seen  at,  or  knew  about, 
the  bus  station  riots  at  Birm¬ 
ingham,  May  14  and  Montgom¬ 
ery,  May  20. 

“I  don’t  like  to  see  reporters 
get  out  of  their  restricted  func¬ 
tion  as  newsmen,”  Mr.  Hall  said. 
“Those  men  being  called  to  testi¬ 
fy  at  the  hearing  is  a  bad  de¬ 
velopment. 

“Of  course,  there  was  nothing 
else  they  could  do  but  go.  'They 
were  subpoenaed,  they  were  wit¬ 
nesses  to  what  had  happened, 
they  couldn’t  defy  the  law.  The 
only  right  thing  for  them  to  do 
was  to  go  and  testify.  But  I 
don’t  like  to  see  it  at  all.  It 
instils  some  hostility  and  per¬ 
haps  even  a  fear  of  reporters. 
It  associates  the  reporter  with 
the  freedom-riders  in  the  public 
mind.” 

Anti-Press  Group 

There  were  varying  estimates 
of  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
anti-press  group  in  the  South. 
Some  called  it  “a  segment,” 
others  referred  to  it  as  “sizable.” 
Still  others  asserted  that  to  say 
such  a  group  exists,  does  not 
contribute  much  to  the  subject 
of  newspapers  and  the  race  issue 
because,  they  argued,  anti-press 
thinking  exists  in  all  regions  of 
the  country  and  over  various 
issues.  Many  newsmen  inter¬ 
viewed  pointed  out  that  in  labor 
squabbles,  business  scandals  and 
politics,  there  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  parties  who  try  to  exert 
great  pressures  on  newspapers 
to  keep  “undesirable”  news  out 
of  print. 

The  three  Mississippians  dis¬ 
cussed  it  from  both  angles: 

“I  think  there  is  a  very  strong 
body  of  sentiment  against  the 
press  in  the  South,”  said  Hod- 
ding  Carter.  “To  call  it  a  seg- 
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EDITORS  at  Birmingham  News: 
William  Ennis,  assistant  managing 
editor;  John  Bloomer,  managing 
editor,  and  James  McAdory,  as¬ 
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ment  is  too  narrow  a  statement. 
A  great  body  of  opinion  here  is 
against  the  printing  of  race 
news;  the  mob  is  just  an  ex¬ 
treme  form  of  this  view. 

“Even  in  casual  coffee  con¬ 
versation,  everything  is  blown 
up  out  of  proportion  when  it 
comes  to  discussing  the  race 
situation.  Many  people  feel 
strongly  that  we’re  just  trying 
to  sell  newspapers  in  covering 
race  stories.  They  do  not  want 
to  see  anything  in  print  even 
on  minor  aspects  of  the  issue.” 

“People  have  a  tendency  to 
hold  the  press  responsible  for 
what  is  reported;  as  though  the 
press  somehow  perpetrated  the 
event  just  by  reporting  the  fact 
it  happened,”  Paul  Pittman 
added. 

Public’s  .Attitude 

“This,  of  course,  is  not  limited 
to  the  race  issue,”  John  Emmer¬ 
ich  interjected.  “Whether  you’re 
reporting  the  cold  war,  the  space 
race  or  what  have  you,  there 
are  many  people  who  feel  that 
a  newspaper  shouldn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  bad.  Feelings  are  more  in¬ 
tense  in  the  South  over  the  race 
issue,  on  this  score,  because  they 
feel  the  racial  tide  is  going 
against  us  and  they  blame  the 
press  for  it — the  national  press 
particularly — but  local  as  well. 

“A  pharmacist  I  know  once 
called  me  and  said  the  Journal 
should  eliminate  all  news  about 
Negroes,  eliminate  all  news 
about  segregation  and  eliminate 
all  news  about  integration.  I 
laughed  and  said,  ‘Well,  and  if 
we  did  that,  we  would  have  to 
invent  other  words.’  ” 

“This  conflict  has  always 
existed,  too,  between  the  politi¬ 
cian  and  the  press,”  Carter  said. 


“Yes,  and  I  think  President 
Kennedy’s  request  to  newspa¬ 
pers  that  they  censor  certain 
news  in  the  interests  of  national 
security,  is  a  very  high  and 
intellectual  manifestation  of  the 
.same  thing  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing.” 

■‘I  agree  with  all  this,”  Pitt¬ 
man  said,  “but  I  still  think  the 
race  issue  is  an  element  that 
makes  feelings  about  this  par¬ 
ticular  story  different  from  the 
average  in  the  South.  Every 
person,  every  child,  everyone 
from  the  cradle  to  the  adult 
jierson  is  involved.  There  is  a 
revolution  going  on  here;  .some¬ 
thing  fundamental  and  under¬ 
lying  which  is  a  different  prob¬ 
lem  from  killings  and  violence 
in  itself.” 

“Yes,”  Carter  concluded.  “On 
no  other  issue  and  with  no  other 
community,  except  possibly  a 
mill  town,  is  everyone  so  emo¬ 
tionally  tied  up  with  an  issue. 
Everyone  believes  they  have  a 
rational  opinion  and  they  all 
have  deep  emotional  involve¬ 
ments,  so  that  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  press  on  this  score 
goes  deeper  than  over  any  other 
story.” 

Regarding  the  possibility  of 
further  violence  in  the  South, 
most  of  the  newsmen  inter¬ 
viewed  agreed  that  fast,  objec¬ 
tive  handling  of  the  news  on  the 
Birmingham  and  Montgomery 
riots,  coupled  with  the  strong 
editorial  stands  taken  by  the 
majority  of  Southern  newspa- 
l>ers  in  condemnation  of  such 
violence,  have  contributed  much 
toward  the  prevention  of  such 
incidents  in  the  future. 

“As  a  result  of  our  strong 
editorial  stands  (both  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  and  Post-Her¬ 
ald),”  said  James  Mills,  “we 
have  had  no  further  trouble 
here.  I  believe  the  situation  got 
as  bad  as  it  will  in  the  two 
riots  and  that  things  will  re- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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More  Money 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


of  33  local  report<*rs  and  runs  a 
normal  editorial  content  of  190 
columns. 

Several  e<litors  said  they  dis¬ 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hathway’s  view 
of  Teletypesetter  and  denied 
they  railroad  wire  ser\'ice  cot)y 
into  their  i)apers. 


Sports  Editor  in  [.ucky  .Spot 


In  a  question  period,  an  editor 
a.sked  how  it  happened  that  UPI 
had  assigned  Leo  H.  Petersen, 
sports  editor,  to  cover  the  after- 
math  of  the  Trujillo  assassina¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  of  UPI, 
replied  that  Mr.  Petersen  was  a 
fine  all-around  reporter  of  long 
experience,  but  the  main  factor 
in  sending  him  on  the  Trujillo 
story  was  the  happenstance  that 
he  was  covering  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Puerto  Rico  when  the 
break  came. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  defended  the 
practice  of  allowing  Merriman 
Smith,  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent,  to  appear  on  the  Jack  Paar 
television  show.  An  editor  in¬ 
quired  whether  it  was  proper 
for  UPI  to  lend  its  star  to  a 
television  program  that  fre¬ 
quently  finds  Jack  Paar  berating 
and  degrading  the  press.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  felt  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  appearance  generally 
enhanced  his  value  as  a  news¬ 
paper  writer. 

Mr.  Hathway  declared  he  has 
a  strict  policy  of  refusing  to 
allow  Newsday  staffers  to  accept 
radio  work  because  radio  is  a 
competitor.  An  editor  inquired 
whether  the  policy  applied  also 
to  Alicia  Patterson,  Newsday 


Southern  Story 


(Continued  from  page  55) 


A  PICTURE  herself,  Miss  Jenber 
L.  Whoric  snaps  a  few  pictures 
of  the  UPI  picture  exhibit.  Her 
father  is  news  editor  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  (Pa.)  Courier. 


editor,  who  is  seen  often  on 
television  shows.  Mr.  Hathway’s 
reply  was  drowned  in  laughter. 

“I  don’t  have  any  control  ov’er 
the  publisher,”  he  said. 


‘Doll  Babv'  and  ‘Fashion  Model’ 


main  quiet  now.” 

Grover  Hall  felt  that  “the 
front-page  stories  we  ran  have 
helped  to  ease  the  tense  situa¬ 
tion.” 

As  for  the  threatening  phone 
calls  and  letters  newsmen  have 
been  receiving,  their  reaction  is 
perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Vincent  Townsend: 

“Some  people  are  made  ner¬ 
vous  by  threatening  telephone 
calls,  but  it  largely  depends  on 
who  you  are  and  how  much 
credence  you  put  in  them.  You 
realize  there  may  be  a  serious 
threat  involved,  but  you  realize, 
too,  that  most  are  just  talk. 
But  then,  too,  this  is  no  business 
for  nervous  Nellies.” 


Next  the  editors  got  into  a 
spat  over  Jackie  and  Caroline 
Kennedy’s  publicity  appeal. 
Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher  of  the 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star,  said 
he  deemed  it  the  duty  of  editors 
to  criticize  the  Kennedy  Admin¬ 
istration  for  projecting  the 
President’s  beauteous  and 
fashionable  wife  and  their  cute 
little  daughter  into  the  image 
of  America  at  the  crucial  period 
of  diplomatic  talks  with  Gen. 
deGaulle  and  Premier  Khrush¬ 
chev. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  NewR  & 
Observer,  who  was  a  White 
House  aide  in  the  Truman  Ad¬ 
ministration,  blamed  the  press 
for  putting  the  spotlight  on  “the 
doll  baby”  and  “the  fashion 
model”  and  accused  reporters  of 
presenting  the  U.S.-Soviet  differ¬ 
ences  in  terms  of  cowboys  and 
Indians. 

“We  have  juveniled  the  press,” 
Mr.  Daniels  declared. 

Other  editors  said  they  could 
see  no  harm  done  by  reporting 
the  activities  of  the  First  Lady 
and  her  daughter. 

The  diagnosis  of  UPI  service 
began  with  a  talk  by  Baker 
Marsh,  wire  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  who  urged 
greater  use  of  the  background 
stories — “don’t  spike  them,  save 
them” — and  more  maps  of  large 
size — “big  and  clear.” 


with  it.  The  UPI  needle,  he  facsimile  copy.  He  said  botk  ..  s,  ,i 
commented,  was  needed  to  keep  UPI  and  AP  fell  down  on  serr- 
AP  honest.  icing  good  feature  picture's  and  farm’s  1 

All  UPI  services  were  out  of  he  asked  if  local  bureaus  wen 
the  Minneapolis  papers  for  two  being  too  bashful  to  a.<k  for 
weeks  in  May.  wire  time  to  send  some  good  Differ 

Mr.  Hawthorne  dealt  both  ones.  He  said  better  picturei| 
bouquets  and  brickbats.  He  ought  to  be  available  at  night- 1 
applauded  UPI  for  its  speed,  time  baseball  games  now 
writing  techniques,  weather  re-  photographers  have  faster  filni^^' 
ports,  shorts  and  sidebars,  and  and  more  flexible  equipment. 
pictures,  especially  those  in  In  defense  of  UPI,  Managingp"","^  " 
color.  UPI,  he  said,  was  consist-  Editor  Roger  Tatarian  said,  “it’iP 
ently  ahead  of  AP  with  usable  better  to  be  criticized  than  to  ° 

wrapup  stories.  However,  he  ignored.”  He  disputed  the  asser-^, 
added,  AP  has  a  better  reputa-  tion  that  AP  had  a  better  scowP""*.'^ 
tion  for  accuracy,  UPI  fre-  for  accuracy,  referring  to  a 
quently  being  fuzzy  and  having  a  study  made  by  an  AP  corntnitt^P 
tendency  to  “goose”  stories  with  which  showed  that  AP  had^‘.“  ® 
excited  verbs  in  order  to  obtain  moved  20  items  of  correction  ® 

boastful  promotion  material.  UPI’s  13  in  a  monitored  periodL,®"!’.'?"’ 

“Sometimes,”  the  editor  said,  UPI  has  always  lieen  more  con!;*""i 
“we  are  stupid  enough  to  put  ser\'ative  and  correct  on  ( asualtrr®'®* ,  „ 
into  print  a  lot  of  trivial  crime  figures,  Mr.  Tatarian  said.  fmooth-hi 
and  accident  stories  that  come  Harold  Blumenfeld,  executive^ 
over  the  wire.”  picture  editor,  explained  UPI’s 

Mr.  Hawthorne  commended  shortcomings  on  pictures  of  ' 
the  UPI’s  technique  of  assign-  President  Kennedy  in  Paris  by  Calvin 
ing  teams  to  major  stories.  saying  radio  signals  had  deter  ’  P’ 
-r  M  1  f  rx  M  iorated  at  a  crucial  time.  An ,  ^ 

Too  Much  for  One  Man  ^ther  lapse  of  service— the  miss  ® 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  ing  of  a  shot  of  Ingemar  Johans 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  son  nosediving  in  his  bout  wit»‘^“*'* 
who  was  press  secretary  to  Floyd  Patterson — was  due, 
former  Vice  President  Nixon,  Blumenfeld  said,  to  the  stranp^P^ 
commended  UPI  on  the  caliber  fact  that  all  three  men  with  sti! "  ^ 

of  its  people  covering  the  cam-  cameras  missed  the  knockout 
paign  but  said  he  thought  it  had  punch  and  all  of  the  four  motor  ™i 
skimped  on  numbers.  While  AP  ized  s^uence  cameras  broki 
had  two  or  three  reporters  writh  dowm  simultaneously.  UPI 
a  candidate  at  one  time,  UPI  scored  well  in  the  first  fivf‘ 
would  have  one  and  he  would  rounds,  editors  agreed.  urgec 

have  little  time  to  think.  The  Commenting  on  praise  foi  ^ 
compaigning  was  too  fast  for  UPI’s  street  scene  after  tb*; 
one  man  to  cover  all  angles  and  crash  of  two  airliners  ovc  ‘^^tiiig 
still  get  some  sleep,  Mr.  Klein  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Blumenfeld  gav=;”®'' 
said,  mentioning  one  day’s  rou-  credit  to  a  photographer  wL  j*”®’ 
tine  wdth  Mr.  Nixon:  8  a.m.  in  suffers  a  cardiac  condition.  ™"’ 

St.  Louis,  noon  at  Atlantic  City,  Maurice  Maurel,  he  said,  begged ^ 
N.  J.,  evening  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  be  sent  out  on  the  story. 

3  a.m.  at  Omaha.  was  allowed  to  go  but  undei  ^*ues. 

In  the  off-years,  Mr.  Klein  strict  orders  that  he  was  not  k  "‘'"^ut  i 
said,  the  local  reporters  don’t  climb  a  stair;  he  was  only  ^ 
follow  the  principal  spokesmen  work  around  the  fringes.  Th( 
of  the  political  parties,  therefore  photographer  actually  climbec  pl, 
they’re  not  aware  of  the  whole  an  aerial  ladder  on  a  fire  truck, 
picture  when  they  cover  the  snapped  his  pictures,  then  got  Anothe 
campaign.  He  was  critical,  too,  dowm,  telling  the  fire  chief,  oside  “n 
of  the  “hot  lead”  that  was  filed  “don’t  let  anyone  else  climb  up  'spers.  I 
occasionally  to  wrin  street  sales,  there,  it’s  too  dangerous.”  pd 

This  type  of  story  led  to  dan-  ■  m 

c'eroiis  internretatinns  r»f  the  Breaking  the  Mold  lade  to 


Sticking  .4fU‘r  Hard  Ix)ok 


Next  wwk :  Violence  and  the 
NewR. 


Bower  Hawdhome,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  said  his 
organization  had  recently  taken 
a  “hard  look”  at  UPI  and  other 
services,  then  decided  to  stick 


This  type  of  story  led  to  dan-  ■  m 

gerous  interpretations  of  the  Breaking  the  Mold  lade  to 

general  situation,  Mr.  Klein  juHus  Frandsen  of  the  Wash- 
remarked.  ington  bureau  told  the  editors  ^'' 

In  Washington  now',  Mr.  Klein  UPI  was  making  a  deliberate 
said,  the  new'sman  finds  he  is  attempt  to  break  the  mold 
either  with  the  party  in  power  news  presentation  and  asked 
or  with  the  loyal  opposition,  them  to  help  by  printing  stori»  ^ 
because  the  President  and  his  that  coax  the  reader  to  continue  ;*  *:*«< 
aides  are  cultivating  certain  beyond  the  first  paragraph.  Also, 
members  of  the  press  corps  and  he  said,  an  effort  is  being  made  3«ulatic 

favoring  them  w'ith  “leaks”  of  to  get  around  government  jargon  ^  to 'J 

information.  and  relate  government  news  in  i^i’step 

u  D-  .  X*-  J  terms  of  people  affected. 

Ho«  P,clure.  Were  Pe„taKon’s  lighteaine  oI 

On  the  subject  of  pictures,  information  has  led  to  some  ' 

Robert  G.  Shand,  managing  ridiculous  situations,  Mr.  Frand-  "uhai 


editor  of  the  New  York  News,  sen  said.  As  for  social  relation!  ' 

complimented  UPI  technicians  between  the  press  corps  and  th«  ’s  t 
in  improving  the  quality  of  Administration,  the  UPI  editw  ^^^ioi 
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that^®®ri^an  Newspaper  in  2000 
‘*‘'aded  in  predictinff  it 
huld  l)e  a  roll  of  newsprint 
"•  Mninp  into  the  home  by  means 
f  electronics  or  a  modernized 
V  ersioii  of  today’s  newspaper.  It 
‘  -  agreed  that  printing 


Iromisi  l  it  would  be  policy  for  features  have  been  salvaged 
tffers  to  keep  their  friendships  from  the  “garbage  dump”— the 
Tarm’s  length— at  risk  of  being  collection  of  wire  backgrounders 
^pe<<.  which  couldn’t  be  used  the  day 

they  were  received. 

Differences  About  Future  The  discussion  took  a  humor- 

A  panel  which  considered  the  twist  when  Harvey  Patton, 

managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  alluded  to  all  of  the  inside 
pages  of  his  paper  as  “nothing 
but  money.”  The  ads  are  built 
so  high,  he  said,  that  streamers 
have  been  discarded  and  now 
“those  two  inches  across  the  top 
of  ads  have  become  a  swell  place 
to  commit  libel,  because  you’d 


Snooping  at  Secret  College 
Meeting  Brings  Reprimand 


ethofi-;  would  be  better. 


^  David  Dietz,  science  editor  of 

Cleveland  Press,  described  caught. 

“/‘^kBsible  radio  and  satellite  trans-  ^he  News  has  made  page  3  an 
of  news  pages.  Tom  R.  ^^^is  for  news  vnth  only  one 
editor  of  the  Tulare  small  ad  allowed  there.  Similarly 
Advance-Register,  »  magazine  page  is  restricted 
,oi>ioned  livelier  papers  on  are  two  half-pages 

^mooth-finish  paper  and  mechan-  ^^^oted  to  public  affairs 


had  . - 

_  ,  aission  o 
in  to , 

riod.?'"7; 

Calif.) 


One  of  the  big  problems  in 


cal  production  improvements  ,  „ 

'^'?[hat  would  permit  the  enlarging  Patton  said,  is 


editorial  staffs. 

s  bv  Cslvin  C.  Thomas,  assistant 
0  the  publisher  of  the  Quincy 
Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  said  he 
^isj^inds  the  suburbanite  is  on  a 
lans  interested  in  art, 

^jjliterature,  poetry  and  the 
jjjtheater.  These  areas  now  receive 
aperficial  coverage  in  most 
^  mail-city  papers,  he  .said. 

'kou!  William  B.  Dickinson,  man- 
fjtoj.iging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 

iroki  ^*l*etin,  (^needed  there  might  cabinet  members  and  wives  of 
ha|«  a  growth  of  newspapers,  after  ambassadors  attended, 

further  decline  in  numbers. 


overcoming  the  attitude  of  the 
rewrite  desk  which  is  “what  can 
you  say  in  less  than  a  column?” 

While  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  talked  shop  or  shot 
questions  at  President  Kennedy 
and  other  political  leaders,  their 
ladies  were  entertained  on  a  tour 
of  the  White  House  and  at  a 
reception  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  chamber  given  by  Mrs. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  wife  of  the 
Vice  President.  Several  wives  of 


five 

le  urged  newspaper  executives 
scout  the  colleges  for  talent. 
jjjMhough  newspapers  offer  lower 
rting  pay,  generally,  than 
t  in  other  communications 
,  Mr.  Dickinson  said  sur\’’eys 
low  that  the  average  salary 
ter  a  few  years  compares  ver>' 
11  with  that  in  other  fields, 
ides,  he  said,  there  is  an 
”^”j[jlement  of  glamor  and  experi- 
jy  ace  in  being  on  the  scene  of 
-pjji  rorld  history,  in  journalism. 

mb«  ‘Money  Pages’ 
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President  Will  Learn 

At  the  windup  dinner,  where 
wine  from  Mr.  Bartholmew’s 
California  vineyards  was  served, 
Merriman  Smith  regaled  the 
guests  with  slightly  exaggerated 
accounts  of  his  experiences 
covering  the  Kennedy  family. 

If  UPI  editors  went  home  with 
a  picture  of  a  middle-aged  man 
in  Hunter’s  pink  learning  to 
ride  to  the  hounds  or  bungling 
through  state  occasions  in  Euro¬ 
pean  palaces,  Mr.  Smith  has  only 
himself  and  his  sense  of  humor 


Another  panel  looked  at  the  blame 
aside  “money  pages”  of  news-  a  ‘  serious  moment,  the 

,bup|«pers.  Edgar  A.  Shipley,  man-  ^^t^or  of  “Mr.  President”  and 
mg  editor  of  the  Kankakee  other  books  predicted  that  Presi- 
111.)  Journal,  said  an  effort  is  Kennedy  may  soon  discover 

hade  to  teach  readers  that  they  j^e  is  cheating  himself  of  a  news- 
K  miss  something  if  they  audience  by  the  practice 

iiont  read  every  page,  therefore  scrapping  his  prepared  texts 
here  is  no  page  one  index  to  ^^en  he  speaks.  Editors  are 
^nside  features,  no  news  digest,  becoming  reluctant  to  set  the 
M  obituaries  run  wild.  advance  stuff  into  type,  Mr. 

W.  E.  Rynerson,  publisher  of  Smith  explained,  because  they 
he  Winter  f/oven  (Fla.)  News-  know  a  substitute  text  invariably 
hw/ ,  told  how  that  paper  s  comes  off  the  wire,  and  usually 
omilation  had  grown  from  500  poo  late  to  do  anything  with  it. 
»id  to  7,000  in  the  last  decade.  • 

^rstep  delivery  is  made  be-  r*.  .  i  r\  •! 

ween  4  and  5  p.m.  Monday  New  Florida  Daily 

luxiugh  Friday  and  early  on  Miami,  Fla. 

Monday  morning.  El  Popular,  a  Spanish-lan- 

William  A.  Ott,  editor  of  the  guage  daily,  has  begun  publica- 
Kocon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  said  tion  here.  It  carries  the  UPI 
■ime  is  taken  by  the  editors  to  South  American  report,  beamed 
•pportion  space  for  various  from  New  York  by  radio  tele- 
**8  and  often  the  day’s  best  type. 


Minneapolis 

The  working  press  can  go  to 
all  lengths  to  get  the  news  but 
just  how  far  can  in-training 
journalism  students  go? 

The  University  of  Minnesota’s 
Ixiard  of  publications  decided 
June  7  that  a  reporter  for  the 
school’s  Minnesota  Daily  had 
stepped  over  the  limits  when  she 
hid  in  a  theater  projection  booth 
to  cover  a  closed  session  of  the 
faculty  senate. 

The  lioard  drafted  a  statement 
“strongly  disapproving”  the 
actions  of  the  Daily  staff. 

Alice  Berkins,  a  freshman 
reporter  for  the  university 
paper,  was  discovered  when  a 
radio  reporter  had  facetiously 
told  a  faculty  member  that  he 
didn’t  care  if  he  couldn’t  cover 
the  session  in  person  because  he 
had  a  microphone  hidden  in  the 
projection  booth  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  school’s  Murphy  Hall  audi¬ 
torium. 

As  a  safety  precaution,  the 
faculty  investigated  and  found 
a  red-faced  Miss  Berkins. 

Her  discovery  touched  off  a 
debate  on  journalism  ethics  and 
the  faculty’s  right  to  privacy. 

Maurice  Hobbs,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily,  took  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  “I  assigned  her  to 
the  story  and  directed  the  idea,” 
he  .said. 

He  said  it  was  the  second  time 
the  Daily  hid  a  reporter  in  the 
booth.  The  other  time,  he  said, 
was  last  fall  when  the  faculty 
senate  v'oted  approval  of  the 
Gopher  football  team  to  play  in 
the  Rose  Bowl.  The  recent  meet¬ 
ing  also  covered  Rose  Bowl 
matters. 

Senate  meetings  always  have 
been  closed  and  it  has  been  only 
in  the  last  few  months  that 
William  T.  Harris  Jr.,  director 
of  the  University  News  Service, 
has  been  asked  to  cover  all  meet¬ 
ings  and  provide  reports  to  the 
news  media.  The  senate  holds 
that  it  is  not  a  public  body 
although  it  makes  some  rules 
involving  internal  operation  of 
the  university. 

In  the  board  of  publications 
statement,  the  Daily  was  in¬ 
structed  to  “insure  that  no  simi¬ 
lar  orders  will  be  given  staff 
members  in  the  future.”  Stand¬ 
ing  before  the  board  were  Miss 
Berkins,  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Rochelle 
Singer,  editor  of  the  Daily. 

“The  board  recognizes  the 
difficulties  and  conflicts  which 
arise  in  the  reporting  of  news 
involving  the  people’s  right  to 
know,”  the  statement  said.  “It 
also  takes  note  that  coverage  of 
senate  meetings  has  been  made 


difficult  and  haphazard  for  news 
media  by  a  lack  of  any  system¬ 
atic  means  of  disseminating 
information,  even  on  subjects  of 
widespread  student,  faculty  and 
public  concern.” 

The  statement  was  referred 
to  the  editorial  committee  of  the 
lioard  for  further  discussion  and 
action.  George  S.  Hage,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism, 
action  probably  would  not  lie 
taken  until  next  fall. 


r.arl  Jt*ffr€^ss  Nameil 
.4t>  Head  of  Company 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Carl  O.  Jeffress,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greensboro  News 
Company,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  succe^ing 
his  father.  E.  B.  Jeffress,  who 
died  May  23. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  McLean  of 
Greensboro,  a  daughter  of  E.  B. 
Jeffress,  was  elected  secretan’ 
of  the  company.  Beverly  C. 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  a  vicepresident, 
was  reelected  to  these  posts. 

Carl  Jeffress  will  continue  as 
general  manager  and  also  will 
take  the  jiosition  of  president  of 
the  North  State  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  a  .subsidiary  of  the  News 
Company. 

The  Greensboro  News  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  the  Greensboro 
Record  and  owns  television  sta¬ 
tion  WFMY-TV. 


Elx-Newsinaii  Now 
Finance  Director 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Hale  Champion.  38,  former 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  who  joined  Governor  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Brown’s  staff  as  a 
press  .secretary  in  1959,  has 
been  named  California  director 
of  finance. 

The  cabinet  post  pays  $30,318, 
California’s  highest  salary  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  governorship.  Mr. 
Champion  has  been  serving  as 
the  Governor’s  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  a  $193'?6  post,  since  the 
appointment  of  Fred  Dutton,  his 
predecessor,  as  a  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  President  Kennedy. 

Gov.  Brown  said  Mr.  Cham¬ 
pion  has  been  his  chief  liaison 
with  the  finance  department  and 
his  personal  representative  in 
preparing  three  State  budgets 
and  budget  messages. 
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Bifj  Push  for  Movie 

20th  Century-Fox  will  spend 
heavily  for  television  and  comics 
page  advertising  in  promoting 
“Voyage  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea,”  a  $2,300,000  picture.  The 
program  includes  comic  section 
ads  in  100  newspapers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  black-and-white  copy. 
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Guild  Contract 
Change  Is  Sought 

Washington 

The  governing  board  of  the 
•American  Newspaper  Guild  will 
ask  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  at  Vancouver  next 
month  to  give  it  more  direct 
control  over  contracts. 

A  constitutional  amendment 
sought  by  the  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  would  require  that 
final  texts  of  proposed  contracts 
be  approved  at  headquarters  be¬ 
fore  they  are  submitted  to  the 
local  membership  for  ratifica¬ 
tion.  This  procedure  would  not 
apply  if  strike  approval  has  been 
given. 


It  has  been  found,  under  pres¬ 
ent  practice,  that  local  units  an- 
prove  contracts  which  contain 
provisions  which  do  not  meet 
the  standards  set  by  the  lEB 
Contracts  Committee.  Further 
negotiation  for  improvements  is 
thus  made  difficult. 

The  lEB  Committee  explained 
that  it  would  establish  a  guide 
of  specific  points  for  approval 
of  a  contract  so  that  the  local 
would  know  that  certain  inferior 
clauses  would  be  cause  for  with¬ 
holding  approval  of  the  settle¬ 
ment. 


.Aluminum  Foil  A(1h 
In  2  Newspapers 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sub.scril>ers  of  the  San  Mateo 
Tirriea  received  a  sheet  of  metal¬ 
lic  aluminum  gift-wrap  for 
Fathers’  Day  use  June  12.  More 
than  15  miles  of  the  15-inch  foil 
material  from  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  insertion  in  a  special 
tabloid  supplement  devoted  to 
Alum-a-Rama  at  the  Hillsdale 
Shopping  Center. 

*  *  * 

Omaha 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
June  12  contained  a  pre-printed 
aluminum  ad  in  six  colors.  Six- 
inch  wide  samples  of  the  new 
foil  laminated  Cluster-Pak  of 
Storz  premium  beer  were  tacked 
onto  the  page  during  the  regular 
press  run.  Technical  details 
were  worked  out  by  Maurice 
Cotton,  production  manager,  and 
technicians  from  Reynolds 
Metals  Company. 

The  ad  actually  covered  an 
entire  page  of  the  World-Herald. 
The  brightly  printed  foil  strip, 
with  the  reproduction  of  the 
Storz  Cluster-Pak  repeated  in  a 
wallpaper  pattern,  covered  the 
outer  six  inches  on  a  right  hand 
page.  The  remainder  of  the  ad 
was  black  and  white  on  standard 
newsprint.  The  reverse  side  of 
the  page  carried  editorials. 


AMONG  75  DELEGATES  from  16  countries  at  the  assembly  of 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Publishers  (FIEJ 
at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  late  in  May  were  Cranston  Williams,  ChariM  i; 
McCahill  and  Jacob  D.  Funk,  representin9  the  American  Newspsp^I 
Publishers  Association.  They  are  seen  here  visiting  with  King  Frederik  III 


For  Daily  Spot  Coverage  of 
WORLD  RELIGIOLS  IVEWS  .  .  . 
Use  Religious  News  Service 

Accurate,  objective— ^Correspondents  in  all  state  capitals 
Spot  News  and  Photo  Correspondents  throughout  the  world 

•  RNS  DAILY  NEWS  REPORTS — Spot  coverage  of  major 
religious  activities  in  U.  S.  plus  cable  and  wireless  reports 
of  world-wide  top  religious  news. 

•  The  W eek  in  Religion  features  significant  religious  trends 
with  objective  background  and  interpretation  for  clarity. 

•  Religion  in  Review,  a  weekly  pony  report  of  religious  de¬ 
velopments  for  medium  and  smaller  dailies. 

•  Religious  Remarkables,  a  matted  cartoon  of  unusual  re¬ 
ligious  persons,  places  and  events. 

•  RNS  Photo  Service — Outstanding  religious  news  and  feature 
pbotos,  world-wide. 

•  Religious  News  Reporter,  a  15-niinute  radio  script  of  tbe 
week’s  religious  news. 

Elditors  find  RNS  invaluable  in  keeping  pace  with  growing  reader 
interest  in  vital  religious  news.  With  its  930  news  and  photo  cor¬ 
respondents  throughout  the  world,  it  serves  750  U.S.  clients — daily 
'  and  weekly  newspapers,  news  magazines,  radio  and  TV  stations, 
church  publications  and  headquarters.  It  has  won  numerous  awards 
for  excellence  of  reporting. 

Your  now9pmper  moods  RNS,  Writo  for  doloils,  somplo  kit  ossd  rotos  to 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

43  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  PEN  of  Freedom  n' 
presented  to  Ahmed  Emin  YebM* 
publisher  of  Vatan  in  Turkey, 
ardent  advocate  of  the 
of  the  press.  He  was  imprisoe*< 
by  the  Menderes  regime. 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appr4is»h 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEmple  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N  C. 

ISO?  McDonald  lane 


NATION-VltE  PEMONAl  SEIVIO. 
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iLAYOirrS  &  TYPE  SPECIITCATION. 

f.OO  l>er  paice.  Personalized  service. 
wcializinK  in  trade  publications  with  , 
V  pnsluction  budirets.  Write:  Layout,  I 
(  Fifth  Avenue,  N-Y'-C.  MU  2-4777.  j 

Itusines*  Opportunities 

SWANTED — PARTNER  for  an  educa- 
ntional  youth  publication.  Write  in  con-  ^ 
LUence  to  Bo.x  1737,  Editor  &  Pub-  \ 
l;  liiher.  : 

Mail  Order  Wanted 

,'WILL  lUIY',  with  or  without  equip-  ! 

'  mcnt.  established  mail  order  printinK  i 
business.  Must  he  moved  to  our  oflice.  ^ 
Give  full  details.  Jenkins  PublishiiiK  1 
Company.  Mascoutah,  Illinois. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

In  the  complicated  pattern  of  1 
today's  newspaper  transfers,  your  \ 
broker  is  a  money-savinx,  ilan^er- 
avoidini;  iisset. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC. 

408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them — from  larqe  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBERT  &  HAN-  ! 
COCK.  3709-n  Arlington  Ave.,  River¬ 
side.  Calif. 

♦  ★  THE  “GOLDEN  RULE"  is  our 
ij^rdstick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Mar- 
Pket  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

FOR  SALE 

Group  of  well-established  weekly  news- 
I>aper8  in  Chart  Area  2  with  tremen¬ 
dous  profit  potential.  Full  and  confi¬ 
dential  information  will  be  sent  only 
to  responsible  parties.  Box  1644,  Editor 
St  Publisher. _ 

WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  2'7,  California. 


ABSENTEE  OWNER  offers  Weekly  in  ; 
Finger  Lakes  area.  Unusuai  circum¬ 
stances  should  build  gross  over  50  with 
net  of  12  or  15;  about  12  to  handle. 
G.  W,  Fickeisen,  Publisher.  Moravia, 
N.  Y,  Tel:  625. _ 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
no  competition,  growth  factor,  daily 
(lotential,  profitable;  no  commercial 
printing.  Gross  $160,000.  Buyer  should 
have  $75,000  cash. 

This  is  unusual  opportunity  to  get 
isolated  market  with  a  good  profit 
reconl. 

Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L.  H.  Paine. 
P.O.  Box  265.  Upiand,  Calif. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
[  the  newspaper — it’s  the  iiersonality  and 
ji ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
’  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co.  ! 

KAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Eistablished  1914.  Newspaijers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Consultants 

newspaper  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
A  nominal  fee  for  results  produced. 
fHHk  CONSULTANTS  ★★★ 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 

_ Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
■wned  $28,796  in  1960.  $26,000  down 
■eludes  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
mum  working  capitai  needed.  Joe.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
■emneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 
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AN  EXCEPTIONAL  PROPERTY 

northern  CALIF.  PAID  WKLY. 
■  ^lightful  suburban  community 
consistently  hiich  returns  ap- 
Pyximating  IBOeOOO  annually.  1265.000 
yp  29%  down.  bal.  over  10  yrs. 

like  this  not  often  avble. 
2f>o  C.  Matchan.  The  Krause  Co.,  130 
>Uin  St..  Los  Altos.  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIF. 

RU  RAL  WEEKLY 

In  orchard  and  dairy  area.  Very  fine 
Want,  rapidly  growing  town.  Large 
J??-farm  income.  Consistent  profits. 
•W.OOO  with  $26,000  down.  We  have 
JWd  seven  papers  in  past  60  days, 
uurry  for  this  one.  Jos.  A.  Snyder. 
{J*»l*per  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
•*..  Anaheim.  Calif. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  operation  , 
well  established  in  prosperous  area. 
Age  and  health  forces  sale  at  best 
offer.  Grosses  over  $20,000.  Offset  plant 
or  not.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  1657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONEY-MAKING  2,800 
CIRCULATION 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  WEEKLY 

New  i)ort  soon  to  mushroom  area. 
Excellent  equipment  including  Tele¬ 
typesetter,  2  Linos.  Over  $55,000  gross 
I960.  Full  price  $70,000  including  build¬ 
ing.  At  least  $20,000  down,  balance 
liberal  terms.  Inquiries  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1683,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  quiet.  Northern 
Chart  Area  1  town.  Job  printing  ex- 
(lerience  helpful.  $8,000  down.  Give¬ 
way  for  quick  sale!  Box  1677,  Editor 
I  St  Publisher. _ 

EAST.  WEST.  NORTH.  SOUTH! 

•  Mass.:  $63,000  gross,  $16M  down. 

•  Wash.:  $77,000  gross.  $20M  down. 

•  Mich.:  $95,000  gross.  $40M  down. 

•  Dixie:  $150,000  gross.  $38M  down. 
These  sound  weeklies  offer  interesting 
opportunities  to  capable  buyers.  Write 

.  fully,  please,  to  .  .  . 

DIAL 

,  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 

DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  college 
I  county  seat  weekly.  $95,000,  's  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Since  1959,  this  century-old  northern 
I  New  England  weekly  newspaper’s  cir- 
!  culation  has  increased  from  900  to 
2.300,  its  advertising  volume  has  dou¬ 
bled,  and  it  has  eliminated  two  com¬ 
peting  weeklies. 

I  Paiier  is  located  in  growing  mm- 
I  munity  of  2,500  and  serves,  unop- 
<  l>osed.  a  total  of  II  small  towns  with 
1  combined  impulation  of  10.000. 

I  Business  grosses  $60,C00  a  year  which 
I  pays  all  ex|>enaes  and  provi<les  owner- 
publisher  with  $150  weekly  salary. 

!  Only  outstanding  opportunity  offered 
I  (>re8ent  owner  puts  this  newspaper  on 
;  the  market. 

Total  selling  price  is  $49,000  with 
,  $25,000  down  and  assumption  of  $24,000 
'  long-term  obligations  easily  met  from 
I  current  earnings.  $4,000  accounts  re- 
I  ceivable  is  bonus. 

New  owner  must  serve  as  publisher 
I  concerned  with  editorial  and  business 
functions.  Rack  shop  help,  equipment 
and  printing  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  If  interest^,  write  Box  1699,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher,  stating  phone  number 
and  availability  for  immediate  personal 
'  interview.  Absolutely  no  terms  accepted 
other  than  $26,000  down. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


THIS  IS  IT!  I 

An  inolated  rural  California  weekly  : 
that  has  everythlnfrl  Tops  in  strate^fic  i 
location,  climate,  locale  and  »;rowth. 
Daily  iMitential!  The  plant  is  adequate. 
It  is  sure  to  sell  to  the  first  one  in- 
si>ectintr  it.  Give  financial  references  of 
your  ability  to  make  $55,(00  down 
l>ayment.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Newspuiier  > 
Broker.  2234  E.  Komneya  Dr.,  Ana*  i 
heim.  Calif.  | 


SPECIAL  —  Center  of  MichiKan’s  re¬ 
sort  area.  l>oth  summer  and  winter: 
prosperous  weekly.  Krossinp:  to  $50,000, 
wonderfully  housed  and  equipt>ed;  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  for  sellintr.  $25,000  will 
handle.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  brokers. 
Newfield.  N.  Y..  ph.  47778. 


NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY— 
(iross  just  under  $30M.  price  $27.r>00 
with  Kood  hldf?..  superb  plant.  $7M 
down.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton, 
Kansas. 


OHIO  SHOPPER,  i?ro8s  $135M.  price  : 
$iOOM.  net  above  $25M  annually. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

PUBLISHER  RETIRING  from  weekly  ‘ 
newspaper  in  Kfowin^r  scenic  California 
villaRe.  Will  deal  direct  with  mature  I 
prospective  buyers  who  are  willintr  to 
document  operating  and  financial  com-  > 
I>etence.  $4.5.000  down.  Box  1713,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  ' 


sSEVERAL  MONEY-MAKING  OPER¬ 
ATIONS.  chiefly  in  central  N.  Y., 
sound  weeklies,  liest  of  reasons  lor 
sellinfr.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  brokers. 
Newfield,  N.  Y.  Ph.  47778, 


THREE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  in 
Ontario.  Canada.  Asking;  $225,000  —  i 
includes  land,  building*  machinery,  etc. 
complete.  Serious  applicants  only. 
Write— Box  1739,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

VIRGINIA  WEEKLY,  continuous  pub¬ 
lication  since  1854,  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  and  a^^ricultural  area.  New  equip-  , 
ment.  (>ross  six  fiRrures.  Asking?  $12.5,-  ; 
000.  terms.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  HAVE  TO  b¥^ 
C  AG  Y 

On  this  one.  This  is  another  of  those 
isolated  California  weeklies  that  seldom 
is  available.  We  can  tell  you  this: 
it  will  sell  to  the  first  one  seeintr  it. 
We  know  the  ones  that  sell  quickly. 
$23,000  flown,  financial  references  re- 
quire^l.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  (News- 
pai>er  Broker  1 


PuMications  for  Sale 


BOAT  TRADE  PAPER 
FOR  SALE 


A  lot  of  money  and  sweat  went  into 
startinK  this  trade  monthly,  now  in  its 
third  year  in  the  hoatinK  business. 

^  Grossed  $60,000  in  1960  for  a  small 
I  profit.  But  1  am  too  involved  with  our 
older  shipping  weekly,  and  new  po- 
1  litical  responsibilities,  to  trive  this 
!  maxazine  the  lovinfr  care  it  needs.  News 
format.  Audited  circulation  covers  19 
I  Western  States.  Strong:  reader  response. 

,  One  man  workin^r  like  the  devil  can 
handle  the  whole  book.  Production 
costs  are  low.  Reasonable  price  and 
I  terms.  Write  or  call:  John  M.  Haydon. 
I  Western  Marine  Dealer.  79  Columbia 
I  St.,  Seattle  4,  Wash.  Mutual  2-2484. 

I  Job  Offices  For  Ssde 


IN  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
CALIFORNIA 

Well-equipped  Letterpress  Shop 
Most  equipment  lees  than  ten  years 
old  includes  C-4  Intertype,  10x16  Hei¬ 
delberg.  12x18  Kluge.  30^  inch  fully 
automatic  cutter,  stitcher,  drill,  rotary 
perforator,  metal  saw,  monotabular 
broach,  etc.  A  money  maker  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  without  solicitation.  Priced 
at  $30,000.  Lloyd  S.  Castle.  Castle 
Printers.  628  E.  I8th  St..  Bakersfield. 
California. 


NEWSP.VPEU  SERVICES 


Newspapers  Wanted 


AD  MAN  WANTS  TO  BUY  small 
California  daily  or  weekly.  Part  owner¬ 
ship  considered.  Box  1658,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Elxcellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  St  Publisher 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE;  Ser.  2i44.840; 
now  in  use  in  New  England.  Box 
1676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  G4-4  INTERTYPES  Ser.  #21448 
and  17507,  very  good  cond.  available 
now,  each  eqpd  with  Auto  Spacer, 
Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr  Saw.  Blower, 
Feeder.  Auto  Ejector,  Eiec  pot.  mtr. 
6  molds,  6  fonts  of  mats,  $26,000  takes 
both.  Contact  Glenn  Cummins,  Prod 
Mgr.,  Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kans. 


LINO-INTER  FONTS 

Over  600  l>eautifully  contraste<i 
Fonts.  Free  of  hairlines,  ^ood  com¬ 
binations  ears  and  toes.  Money 
back  guarantee  with  each  Font. 
List  sent  on  request,  proofs  and 
prices  sent  on  Fonts  desired. 

MATRIX,  INC. 

162  Forest  Street,  N.  E. 
Warren,  Ohio 
Express  9-7319 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560.  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newsriniier  F'orm  Trucks 
Telephone:  836-1513 


Mail  Room 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
'  available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co..  649  W.  Ran- 
I  dolph  St..  Chicago  6.  III.  Tel:  AN  34683 

Press  Room 


.  PAPER  ROLL  RE-WINDER  and  pa¬ 
per  bailer  for  sale.  Get  rid  of  stubs 
quickly.  Electric  Enterprise  rebuilt  re- 
I  winder.  6  hp  motor,  pulleys,  rheostat- 
{  complete.  You  supply  only  the  frame, 
i  $450.  Also  paper  bailer  $200.  Milford 
I  Citizen,  Milfoid,  Conn. 

VIRTUALLY  NEW  Vanguard  offset 
press,  less  than  one  year  old.  for  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  ase.  Box  1681, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Pres»  Room  Press  RtMtm 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular. 

2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P.  ’ 
AC,  drive.  | 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder.  ' 
22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60  , 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

‘*New8paper  Press  Erector”  i 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


FOR  SALE:  17^2  x  22%  Wel>endorfer 
press  for  job  printin^r  and  other  uses. 
Write  Box  1653,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30.  40.  ! 
50.  76  and  100  HP  avaliable  now. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
AC  PRESS  DRIVES 


2 — 1 50/71/2  HP  Group  Drives 

Each  consisting  of  the  160  HP  ^ 
wound  rotor  motor.  1200  RPM,  I 
the  7%  HP  inching  and  threiiding  ' 
motor,  brake,  reduction  gearing, 
magnetic  clutch,  and  pedestal  type  > 
outboard  bearing — all  mount^  on  ‘ 
a  common  bedplate  with  adjustable 
slide  rails. 

2 — 150  HP  Chain  Drives  Complete 
2 — Fully  Automatic  Controllers 
I — Set  of  Paralleling  Equipment  | 

To  enable  the  drives  and  controls  ' 
to  operate  independently  or  in 
parallel. 

Ammeters,  Load  Adjusting  Switches. 
Test  Pushbutton  Stations.  All  new  in 
1957. 


THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 

ROOM  1818 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Co.  5-7346 


GOSS  48-PAGE  PRESS.  Decker.  28-  ! 
9/16"  cutoff,  double  folder.  Reverse 
cylinder  and  color  fountains  for  two  , 
colors  and  black.  A.C.  drive,  end  fed. 
Available  immediately.  Will  sacrifice  ' 
for  prompt  sale.  Herald.  Grand  Forks.  I 
North  Dakota.  i 


MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss 
Heavy  Duty,  AC  motors,  George  C.  ; 
Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho.  i 

16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2-to-l  ' 
newspaper  press  with  tubular  stereo  I 
equipment,  including  Ludwick  metal  i 
pot  with  pump,  complete  extra  color  j 
fountain  arrangement.  Long  frame, 
aerial  jl^l9.  60HP  with  complete  con¬ 
trol  panel.  Being  replaced  with  larger 
press.  Available  September,  1961.  Can 
be  moved,  erected  and  completed.  • 
Pricrf  below  market.  May  be  seen  ' 
running  on  daily  edition.  Schooss, 
Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs.  California. 
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NEW  COLE  gUARTERFOLDER  I 
PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY,  i 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses.  I 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT  | 
available.  Time  and  money-saver.  | 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  i 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
AND  JOB  SHOP 
FOR  SALE 

Ideal  for  small  daily  or  weekly. 
An  absolutely  outstanding  buy 
—priced  and  financed 
to  suit  you! 

<1)  Duplex  Press.  Model  E.  latest 
model.  Serial  No.  1607.  bought  new 
in  1947,  prints  forward  and  back¬ 
ward.  up  to  6.000  copies  an  hour, 
equipped  with  8  chases  for  8  12-em 
columns  one  double  chase,  tabloid 
trimmer,  folds  of  %  or  %  sheet. 

(1)  Blue  Streak  Linotype.  Model  14. 

(2)  Model  14  Linotypes. 

Linotype  Matrices  with  all  machines. 

(1)  Stereotype  Casting  Box.,  full  page. 

(1)  Hammond  Saw,  Model  A-3. 

(1)  Ben  Franklin  Model  Pedestal  Saw, 
made  by  Hammond. 

(1)  Miller  Bench  Model  Saw. 

(1)  Addressograph,  almost  new,  1956 
model 

(1)  Graphotype  power  machine. 

(2)  Addressograph  Cabinets. 

(1)  Nolan  Pedestal  Model  Router. 

(1)  Vandercook  Proof  Press  222, 
equipped  with  steel  cabinet.  be<l 
size  24x5€*4.  ink  plate. 

(1)  Turtle  with  steel  top. 

(1)  6  ft.  Hamilton  48-drawer  t>n>e  Cab¬ 
inet,  steel. 

Wood  Cabinets. 

Foundry  type  for  larure  display  and  adv. 
Excellent  condition  and  faces. 

(2)  Job  Presses,  10x15,  15x21. 

(1)  Little  Giant  225,  completely  auto¬ 
matic,  12x18.  Serial  No.  8564. 

(1)  34"  Challenge  Diamond  Hand  Lever 
Power  Paoer  Cutter,  A.C.  motor. 
Chases,  Wood  Furniture,  Type 
Cases.  Galleys,  Quoins,  Marble- 
topped  Imposing  Stones  and  Wood 
Tables. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  COpley  7-53f0 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 

36  BY  45  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS 

and  Dexter  Folder.  Was  printing  job- 

work  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 

Guaranteed  perfect.  Sacrifice  at  $9000. 

John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette, 

Seguin.  Texas. 


36  by  46  (4-pagel  S7L  HARRIS  OFF¬ 
SET  PRESS.  Perfect  register.  Does 
perfect  work.  Averages  36f0  on  news¬ 
print.  $5760.  Guaranteed  t>«rfect.  John 
Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette,  Seguin, 
Texas. 


36  BY  45  DEXTER  FOLDER,  cross¬ 
head  and  comb  feerler.  Four  deliveries. 
Can  fold  up  to  64-sig  jobwork  and.  or 
8-page  news  section.  Guaranteed  per¬ 
fect.  John  Taylor.  The  Seguin  Gazette. 
Seguin,  Texas. 


Press  Rtpom 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Page# — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 


GOSS 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 


3  XTOIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder:  A.C.  Drive:  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 


6 — Arch  Typo  Unlh 

Two  Folders.  22%"  cut-off 
One  rovorsiblo  COLOR  Unit 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives.  AC 
Pony  Autoplate.  Furnace 
Router.  Mat  Roller,  Shaver 


Din»LEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16* 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 
21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls:  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 


scon 


3-UNIT  HOE  22% " 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 


5 — Arch  Typo  Units 

One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
j  Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
I  Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 
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3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed; 
A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon.  Pa. 


420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 
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MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


STEREOTYPE 


Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260' 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 
Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C. 
Motor. 


tioned.  We  ran  show  our  expense  to 
recondition  over  $2,450 — F.O.B.  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y .  $5,996.0« 


MODEL  K  FOLDER,  section  feeder. 
Recently  rebushed —good  shaite. 
F.O.B.  Detroit  .  $2,960.04 


241  DAVIDSON,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Clean  —  F.O.B.  Clevelsml. 
Ohio  .  $1,499.04 


2066  MULTI — |)Oor  shape  . .  $  550.04 


34  Vu"  CHALLENGE  POWERED  Cut¬ 
ter,  hand  clamp,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Clean — like  new  ....  $1,896.04 


American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Inc. 
1 530  Easf  1 91'h  Street 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
MAin  1-1787 


COMPOSING 


Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 


Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 


IFanted  to  Bur 


TWO  TTS  UNITS  for  Linotypes:  Per¬ 
forator.  W.  E.  Horner,  Herald,  San¬ 
ford,  N.  C. 


PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  23,  326 


MODERN  STEREO  PRESS.  24  paw 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment.  Will 
pay  cash.  Box  1638,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34:  No.  62810;  Six 

Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.C. 
Motor. 


Linotypes — Intertypee — lajdlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  t. 


3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots,  A.  G.  Motors. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4S94 


MAILROOM 


BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 


WANTED:  USED  PERFORATOR  for 
teletype  typesetter,  in  good  conditioa 
cash  terms.  Write  Box  1697s  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlowa — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Ci.l 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Tel:  HArriaon  1-6366 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1961 


RE 


52*  LAWSON  CUTTER.  Hydraulit 
Clamp,  power  back  gauge.  Itecondi*  | 
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•  HELP  WANTED 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


KIWSMAN  with  M.A.  Detrree  to  fill 
oat  ytar  ■  vacancy — Septenuber  throuKb 
Univeraity  of  South  Dakota, 
Vtmillion.  Courses  adjustable,  but 
probably  would  include  advanced  re¬ 
porting,  journaliam  history,  feature 
writing  and  public  relations.  Send 
l^kymiind.  salary  in  first  letter  to 
Richard  A.  Carver,  Department  of 
journalism. 

northern  new  ENGLAND  COL- 
jXGE  seeks  College  Editor.  Must  be 
capable  writer  with  knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Ebiceptional  opportu¬ 
nity.  Write  giving  experience  arid  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Adminiitrative 

.\SSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER,  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Opportunity  for  de<li- 
csted  newspaperman  with  knowledge 
of  overall  operations.  Write  fully  first 
letter  e.viierience,  salary  requirements, 
etc.,  to  Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  RESIDENT  AUDITOR 

I  EVENING  DAILY  of  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  has  vacancy  for  man  under  40 
with  heavy  background  in  accounting 
I  and  personnel  management.  Position 
offers  opportunity  to  advance  into  top 
management.  Box  1608,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaber. 

DAILY,  CHART  AREA  3,  seeks  expe¬ 
rienced  newsman  as  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher,  with  specific  edi¬ 
torial,  production  responsibilities.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Please 
give  complete  information  first  letter, 
j  Confidential.  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

You  may  at  present  be  a 
Supervisor,  or  an  Assistant 
Supervisor,  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  more  responsibility — 
but  stymied  in  your  present 
[ob. 

We  offer  a  challenging  po¬ 
sition  with  tremendous  op¬ 
portunity  tor  advancement 
to  Phone  Room  Manager, 
after  proven  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  a  large  Phone  Room  staff 
in  a  major  Midwest  city  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chart  Area  6. 

Our  management  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Classified 
and  is  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  improve  our  position  in 
the  field.  You  will  find  them 
understanding,  fair  and  co¬ 
operative. 

If  you  feel  you  qualify  for 
this  position  please  write  us 
in  detail,  including  past  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  education  and 
marital  status.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  C 
hard-hitting,  promotion-minded,  for  a  s 
lO.UOO  paper  in  a  city  of  26,000  and  p 
still  growing.  Located  in  Chart  Area  c 
10.  Please  give  complete  information  4 
in  first  letter.  Also  need  a  good  dis-  a 
Iilay  salesman.  Box  1709,  Editor  &  h 
Publisher.  ^ 

FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  able,  experi-  / 
enced,  young  classified  salesman.  City  o 
in  60,000  bracket,  stable  year  round  6 
economy,  sound  steady  growth.  Pleas-  f 
ant  living  conditions,  interesting  fu-  - 
ture  iHMsibilities.  Give  all  facts  in-  ^ 
eluding  salary  requirements.  Box  1740.  4 

Editor  &  Publisher.  t 

— -  I 

Circulation  ^ 

-  -  r 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  - 

Young  aggressive  man  with  vision  and  I 
progressive  ideas  to  head  circulation  ' 
department  in  76,000-100,000  circula-  | 
tion  bracket.  Excellent  market  with  | 
good  future  for  right  man.  All  replies  _ 
confidential.  Box  1618,  Editor  &  Pub-  ‘ 
lisber.  ' 

_ 1 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR  to  ' 
direct  40  to  50  carriers  on  newspaper  ' 
in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
Good  pay  plus  generous  bonuses.  Write  ; 
Box  1708,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced,  j 
Excellent  working  conditions;  modern, 
new  plant  in  a  fast-growing  industrial  I 
area.  Must  be  able  to  prepare  copy  and  . 
layouts;  sell  and  service  established 
accounts.  Salary  plus  bonus  plan  and  I 
company  benefits.  Write  full  particu-  ; 
lars  to  Robert  J.  Amstein,  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Gary  Post-Tribune,  | 
1066  Broadway,  Gary,  Indiana. 

RETAIL  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  for 
daily  newspaper  in  thriving  Chart 
Area  2  community.  Attractive  housing, 
good  schools,  convenient  recreational  ^ 
and  shopping  facilities.  Appropriate 
I  salary,  benefits  and  moving  expense 
;  allowance.  Write  fully  to  Box  1636, 

:  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN  left  for  TV.  Publisher  in 
trouble.  Needs  worker  to  regain  ac-  ' 
counts.  Long  hours,  small  pay  to  start 
— but  rewarding  to  steady,  ambitious  I 
man.  Box  1680,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN 

We  have  opening  for  man  who  can 
sell,  able  to  make  good  layouts,  pref¬ 
erably  shopping  center  experience.  In 
return  he  will  receive  excellent  scale, 
plus  commissions.  37-hour  week  and 
overtime.  Paid  ineurance,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Our  staff  knows 
of  this  advertisement.  Chart  Area  1. 
Write  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN.  Must 
excell  in  Ia3n>uts.  M.  A.  Towle.  Record- 
Searchlight.  Redding.  Calif. 

ADVERTISING  COPYWRITER 

Must  have  imagination,  writing  talent 
and  layout  ideas.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Moving  expenses.  Chart  Area  2. 
Write  Box  1726,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  expcriencetl. 
to  join  staff  of  four  hartl-working 
teammates.  New  plant — excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Wonderful  hometown 
location.  County-wide  daily  growing 
with  the  area.  Write  giving  resume, 
references  to  Jim  Hayward.  Advtg. 
Dir.,  Telegram-Tribune,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

.MAKE  $1,000  A  MONTH.  More  as 
sales  increiuse.  Permanent  opening  with 
long  established  trade  publication.  Con¬ 
stant  travel  required.  Own  car.  Pro¬ 
tected  territory.  Write  giving  adver¬ 
tising  sales  ex[>erience,  age.  marital 
status,  references  to:  National  Hard¬ 
wood  Magazine,  2065  Union  .\ve.. 
Memphis  4,  Tennessee. 


Display  Advertising 

CALIFORNIA  medium-size  daily  needs 
salesman  who  can  service  accounts 
professionally  with  top-notch  lay-outs, 
copy.  Good  opportunity  with  group  of 
4  papers;  salary  i.nd  bonus  to  match 
ubilities.  Airmail  complete  resume  to 
N.  Rosenthal,  Ad.  Dir.,  Sun-Star, 
.Merced,  California. 


EDITOR  WANTS  TO  FIND  a  man 
interested  in  having  his  own  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  2.  That  means  to  do 
everything  from  work  with  a  garden 
club  to  town  police.  Must  be  willing 
to  listen  to  and  learn  from  veteran 
weekly  publisher  of  60  years.  Box 
1666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  strong  |  EDITORIAL  WRITER— for  editorial 
on  layouts.  Top  pay,  lovely  town  of  i  page  like  the  Washington  Post,  Mil- 


6, UOO.  Fairbury  Daily  News,  Fairbury,  waukee  Journal  and  St.  Louis  Post- 
Nebraska.  Dispatch.  Must  be  able  to  write  edi- 

- torials  and  edit  columniste  and  other 

SALESMAN  FOR  MAJOR  AC-  material  for  page.  Send  samples  first 
COUNTS  in  soundly  developing  situa-  letter.  All  applications  held  in  strictest 
tion.  New  England  daily  under  10,000,  confidence.  Box  1686,  Editor  &  Pub- 
non-competitive.  Salary  and  commis-  lisber. 
sion.  Ample  opportunity  for  a  good  — 

MAN  TO  WRITE,  edit  farm  news 
li30.  Editor  &  Publisher.  needed  by  Illinois  daily  located  in  rich 

wvoip  I /invixir-  m  a  xr  agricultural  area.  Fine  opportunity. 

WERE  LOOKING  f  OK  A  MAN  who  chance  to  specialize  at  good  pay.  Cam- 
wants  to  SELL  advertising  in  return  ability  helpful.  Write  details  edu- 

for  his  paycheck,  and  realizM  th^  the  cation,  experience  to  ^x  1664,  Elditor 
lioss  has  to  make  money  off  his  efforts.  &  Pnhliaher 

We  prefer  the  old  jiro  in  his  fifties  or _ I _ 

late  forties — we’re  fed  up  with  novices  cncnoic.  i- 

who  think  they  are  doing  us  a  favor 

when  they  accept  their  paycheck  from  5*^,-  Midwestern 

us.  We  want  a  good  man  with  good  u***"' 

references-and  when  we  hire  him  we  ^ox  1670,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

will  pay  him  the  hiKhest  scale  in  the 

.state.  Write  Box  1722»  l^itor  &  Pub*  REPORTER  for  13.000  afternoon  daily, 
iisher.  i  Some  feature  writinK  and  photography. 

I  '  ■  ■  Hospitalization  and  other  benefits. 

Kdiioriai  State  background  and  salary  desired. 

I  Easton  A.  Elliott.  Managing  Editor, 
j  BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and  I  ^ION-SUN  &  JOURNAL.  Lockport. 

I  Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to  I 
I  Coast.  Send  reeumes,  location  prefer-  \ 
ence,  availability  date.  Ckintact:  Bill  .  ^PORT*v  EDITOR 
I  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67E.  clziiwin 

I  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois.  |  Big-10  community  newspaper,  strong 
CE  6-6670.  I  college  and  prep  sports,  seeks  sports 

'  - ! - editor  skilled  in  layout,  features  and 

CHART  AREA  1  PM  DAILY  of  12,000  who  is  top  writer.  Must  not  be  afraid 
I  wants  experienced,  accurate  deskman  ]  of  work  in  a  challenging,  competitive 


SPORTS  EDITOR 


with  knowledge  of  makeup  and  sports. 
Box  1620.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  Weekly  in  good  I 
Southern  town  of  6,000.  Opportunity  I  ' 
to  advance.  Box  1642,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisher.  'O 


situation.  Address  application,  exam¬ 
ples  of  work,  references,  salary  de¬ 
sired  to:  Harold  Holmes,  Executive 
Editor,  The  News-Gazette,  Champaign. 


Usher.  ’  YOUNG  BEGINNING  REPORTER  to 

_ ! _  '  organize  full-time  news  bureau  in  Lake 

RS-PfiPTicp  K.-.  M,,..  resort  city  for  aggressive  21,000 

1  J*  ?  '  f’ree  hand  to  develop  features, 

have  raperience  in  ^mral  "ews  <^sr-  i  pictures.  Advancement  guaranteed  tor 
and  bene-  i  first-claaa  job.  Should  have  some  jour- 


fits.  Box  1614.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  nalism  training  or  experience.  Mail 
news  writing,  photo  samples,  to  Man- 
COPYREADERS  aging  Editor,  Sandusky  Register,  San- 

WANTED  - 

We  found  some  of  our  beet  men  in  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Southeastern 
smaller  cities.  If  you’re  ready  to  Washington  needs  all  around  editorial- 
’’graduate”  to  top  pay,  and  a  chance  desk  man.  Growing  paper,  plenty  of 
for  advancement  on  an  expanding  opportunity.  Looking  for  top  staff  man. 
metropolitan  morning  daily,  write  full  stable,  energetic.  Please  give  full  de¬ 
details  to  Box  1690,  Editor  &  Pub-  tails  in  first  letter.  Box  1700,  Editor  £ 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  (IHART  ARE.4  Number  in  Ad  Cxypy  for  sliuwins 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  17,  1961 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

CU)On  STEP  UP  for  qualified  i>ersons 
on  PM  daily  42,000  circulation  in  60,- 
OOO-iKipulation  city,  home  of  Purdue 
university.  Nee<l  rural  and  agricultural 
news  reporter  with  one  to  three  years* 
exi>erience.  Also  need  copyreader,  one 
to  four  years’  experience,  to  work 
mornings  on  five-man  universal  desk 
and  afternoons  editin^r  and  writing  as 
assistant  magazine  editor.  Interesting, 
challenging,  gmitl  i»ay,  fringes,  excel¬ 
lent  future.  If  you’re  interested  and 
qualified,  check  with  the  JOURNAL 
AND  COURIER.  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
immediately. 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  one  of  the 
liest  Tennessee  weekly  pat>ers.  Good 
pay  and  (Conditions.  Write  Box  1715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONLY  THElESfr^ 

SEEK  TOP-FI.ICHT  PKt)  to  head  out- 
Standing  sports  dept.  50,000  midwest 
p.m. -Sunday.  Have  you  got  it?  Tell 
all.  include  recent  picture,  salary 
range.  Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  TO  EDIT  Midwest  magazine. 
Very  little  writing  to  do.  Must  know 
layout  and  would  prefer  someone  with 
a  background  in  advertising.  (okkI 
sUirting  salary,  insurance  plan  aiul 
commission.  B(»x  1705,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Chart  Area 
9,  P.M.  Daily  of  7,000.  Must  lie  ex|>eri- 
enced.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  All  replies 
strictly  (Xinfidential.  Box  1741,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR  WANTED  I 

for  50,000  bracket,  0-day  P.M.  Solid  | 
re|K>rtinK,  editinK  liackKround  neces-  j 
sary.  Southerner  preferred.  ChallenKini;  | 
allot  on  local  newsminded  paiier  in  '■ 
I>rot?rc8sive  city.  Company  has  profit- 
sharing  plan.  Write  fully  to  Box  1735,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Prestige  suburban  newspai>er  chain 
has  o|>ening  for  reiKirter-feature  writer. 
Prefer  journalism  graduate  with  ideas, 
ideals.  Young  award-winning  staff  na¬ 
tionally-recognized  for  dynamic  ap¬ 
proach  to  suburban  journalism.  Modern 
offices,  many  (Himpany  Itenefits,  pro¬ 
gressive  iKilicies.  Send  full  resume, 
photo,  clips  to  Charles  E.  Hayc^,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Eidit(»r.  Paddock  Publications. 
Arlington  Heights.  Illinois.  Interview 
arranged  at  our  exi>ense. 

TOP-FLIGHT  YOUN(;  MAN  with  am¬ 
bition  and  exi>erience  in  news,  photog¬ 
raphy.  and  ads  to  take  over  as  editor- 
manager  and  exploit  great  i>otential 
of  fine  weekly  pH|>er  nowr  delegated 
to  second-class  status  2u»  part  of  largo 
commercial  printing  firm.  M.  I).  Coe. 
BASSETT  PRINTING  CORP..  Bassett. 
Virginia. 

WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  50.COU 
daily  in  Chart  .\rea  2  has  oi>ening 
for  aliove-average  exi>erienced  re|K>rter, 
able  on  all  lieats.  particularly  county. 
$125  weekly  to  right  man.  List  present 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

KEY  NEWS  POSITION.  Chart  Area  2 
suburban  weeklies,  for  man  willing  to 
liecome  part  of  cximmunity.  Send  sam¬ 
ples.  qualifications,  state  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONOLULU  STAK-BULLETIN  would  i 
like  applicutions  from  desk  men  with  ; 
excellent  references  for  layout  work, 
tiuild  scale  $145.  Write  Manattinit  Edi¬ 
tor,  P.  O.  B<ix  3080,  Honolulu  3, 
Hawaii. 

WOMEN'S  PACE  EDITOK,  under  10.  1 
i  with  top  household  feature  writinst.  ; 
editini;,  camera  and  maKc-up  ability:  i 
A-l  in  imaxination,  iiersonality.  attire,  ' 
references.  Chart  Area  1 ,  medium  tiaily.  i 
B<ix  1718.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

OPERATORS.  FLOORMEN  —  Daily 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  1,  union  or 
elixihle.  Write  Box  1622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Photography 

NEED  .  .  .  . 

SEASONED  PHOTOGRAPHER 

who  w'ill  ('ooi>ernte  with  modern  Pola¬ 
roid  and  Fairchild  approach  for  lively 
I  daily  newspai>er  in  Ohio.  Darkroom 
exi»erience  and  evidence  of  originality 
j  in  picture  coverage  will  earn  journey- 
I  man  wage.  Applicant  must  lie  >oung  ■ 
I  man  with  good  training  and  top  refer-  \ 
'  ences.  State  all  (lualifications  by  letter. 

,  North-Central  Ohio  area.  Box  1724. 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
NEWS  SIDE  EXPERIENCE 


If  you’ve  had  reporting  or  etlitin, 
experience- -if  your  recent  exp^ 
rience  has  lieen  etiitorial  anil  cir¬ 
culation  promotion-  -if  you  ar, 
capable  of  running  a  department 
of  copyxvriters.  PR  iieople,  artist, 
— if  you  are  versed  in  prepurins 
ads  and  brochures  promotinir  fea- 
tures,  columnists,  etc. — there  is  an 
unusual  opi>ortunity  and  a  irood 
salary  waitinif  on  New  York  uewv 
pa|>er.  Send  comiilete  resume.  Box 
1720.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCMOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Teletypesetter  School 


Live  machine/or  home  study  count 
TELETYPESETTER  SCHOOL 
281  W.  42  St..  N.Y.C.  LO  3-J2H 


NEED  HELP? 

Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  Ad  find  It, 
Newspaper  iicrsonnel  look  at  Editor 
&  Pabliahcr.  Is  your  vacancy  listsd 
there? 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


AMBITIOUS  AND  EXPERIENCED 
with  ability — compatible,  aRttressive 
and  proRcessive — wants  General  Man- 
aRer  or  Business  ManaRer  post.  Am  in 
early  40’8  with  26  years’  experience 
with  over  100,000  circulation  newspa¬ 
per;  namely  circulation,  promotion, 
labor  relations,  personnel  and  costs. 
Presently  employ^.  Salary  open  pend- 
inR  interview.  Box  1662,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 

Publishers’  will  testify  to  proven  re¬ 
sults  as  economist — ability  to  corre¬ 
late  departments.  Expert  on  color  print- 
inR:  also  black  and  white.  Possess  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  Production  Man¬ 
aRer.  Box  1689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  OPENING  WANTED. 
Prefer  (and  experienced  in)  Chart 
Areas  12.  II.  10.  6.  4.  Tripled  circu-  I 
lation  present  position  in  Calif.,  two  > 
years.  EIxperienced  past  25  years,  all  ^ 
phases,  includinR  shopi>er  and  some 
advertisinR.  LarRe  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Top  references.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Consider  reasonable  , 
startinR  salary  and  bonus  nrranRe-  . 
ment.  Aro  52.  married.  Available  im-  | 
mediately.  Box  1666.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN.  | 
10  years,  includes  Home  Delivery  400,- 
OUU  daily,  circulation  manaRer  subur-  I 
Iwn  weekly.  ThorouRh  carrier  develop-  j 
ment  and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Write 
Box  1697.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  17  years’  , 
experience  retpil,  now  37.  Promotion-  ; 
minded,  strong  on  sales  and  layout.  , 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  ft  or  9--pai>er  over  , 
30.000.  Box  1704.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEED  FKESH.  INSPIRING  LEADER¬ 
SHIP  in  your  retail  dei»artment?  Pro¬ 
motional,  aggressive  man  seeks  chal-  ; 
lenge.  Box  1721.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


AD  DIRECTOR  wanted  —  a  non-complacent  pub- 

_r  MAKIAf^PP  ■  Usher  needinR  aRRressive  circulation 

ur  I  manaRement.  Investment  in  me  will 

Heavy  backRround  in  Local  Retail,  yield  solid  returns.  I’m  not  a  “yes” 
National,  Classified.  Good  at  leader-  man.  Write  Box  1703,  Editor  &  Pub- 
ship,  sales  and  techniques.  dispatchinR,  lisher. 


promotion,  research,  mechanics,  com-  | 
petitive  markets.  ARe  42.  Papers  25M 
circ.  up.  Box  1717,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  or  BUSINESS  ’ ; 

MANAGER  I 

ThorouRhIy  experienced  in  direct  man-  i 
aRement  of  AdvertisinR,  Business  and 
AccountinR,  Circulation,  Editorial.  | 
Mechanical  Departments  and  Unions.  ^ 
Any  size  pai>er.  Family  man,  aRe  44.  | 
Available  now.  Box  1695,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  | 

Cartoonists  | 

CARTOONIST  -  ILLUSTRATOR,  NA-  ! 
TIONALLY  SYNDICATED.  PROVEN 
CIRCULATION  BUILDER  SEEKS  , 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY  EDITORIAL  j 
SPOT.  BOX  1706.  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

Circulation 

WHBT  COAST.  Permanent.  conRenial  I 
atmosphere.  Profitable  operation,  i 
PLENTY  ABLE.  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

ASSISTANT 

MANAGER 

Top  NYC  daily  lineaRe  builder — dis¬ 
play  and  aRate.  Exi>erienced  in  auto¬ 
motive,  real  estate,  home  improvement, 
apartments  metro  NYC.  Aro  29.  B.A. 
Seeks  $10,000.  Box  1738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Correspondents 

LONDON  JOURNALIST  —  London. 
New  York  experience — wishes  to  string 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  on  return 
to  London,  in  June.  Box  1499,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I’VE  BEEN  AROUND — 14  years  as 
working  correspondent  abroad.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  vfire  agency  in  South 
America.  Seeking  a  change.  Prefer 
spot  as  newspaper  corresixxndent.  But 
will  consider  any  solid  offer.  Box  1638, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  GAL 

12  years  on  all  beats.  Good  on  fea-  ] 
tures,  women’s  news,  food,  layout.  ; 
Imaginative,  steady,  neat.  Best  refer-  ; 
ences.  Box  1583,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  ! 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i 
66  W.  45  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  ! 

EDITOR  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  experi¬ 
enced  in  writing,  photo-editing,  layoiit. 
European  travel.  public  relations:  I 
wants  $7000  job  New  York  City,  ^x 
1672,  Editor  Sl  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
BY  REPORTER  -  DESKMAN.  BOX 
1601,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR  SEEKS 
NEW  OPPORTUNITY.  BOX  1692, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

I  COPY  EDITOR — Fast,  accurate.  Expe- 
:  rienced  on  wire,  makeup,  rim,  slot. 

'  Tough  on  loose  copy.  BA  degree,  vet¬ 
eran.  Employed.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
I  1.  2.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  sport  maga- 
I  zine  with  international  circulation.  | 
I  former  newsman  with  government  and  I 
politics  background;  39,  married,  3  i 
sons;  seeking  newspaper  or  magazine  i 
spot;  top-class  references.  Box  1626,  i 
EMitor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  HARD-WORKING 
^porter — three  years’  experience.  Mas¬ 
ter's  Degree  from  leading  School  of 
Journalism.  Desires  reporting  job  os 
daily.  Send  replies  to  Box  16’7I.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  with  10 
years  experience  on  Southern  dailiei 
(8,000  to  200.000)  seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Family;  awards  winner.  Box 
1673.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 
BY  SMALL  DAILY  EDITOR 
BOX  1684  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

REPORTING  OR  DESK 

Chart  Area  2  Metropolitan.  Experi¬ 
enced;  age  .30.  Highly  recommended. 
Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP  REPORTER.  26.  veteran, 
seeks  job  on  good  daily  Chart  Ares 
1,  2.  J-Graduate.  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  police,  politics,  features,  sports. 
Box  1664,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER— hard-workin*. 
bright-writing  J-grad  with  1V4  years' 
experience  on  large  Mid-west  daily 
wants  chance  for  advancement  in 
Chart  Aresw  9,  10  or  12.  Handle  nil 
sports.  Box  1665,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  brighten  your 
pages.  Light,  lively,  feature  touch. 
Handles  all  sports — loves  work.  No- 
working,  but  wants  to  find  right  spot 
for  long  stay.  Thirteen  years’  top  P.M. 
background.  Settled,  sober,  dead  honest. 
31.  ^x  1667,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  OR  GENERAL 
NEWS.  Eight  years’  top  experienre. 
Column,  pro.  college  and  nren  sports. 
Now  on  medium-sized  daily;  seeks  ad¬ 
vancement.  Family,  28.  B.S.  Box  1687. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WRITER  —  feature,  legislative,  sports, 
foreign  and  domestic  political  experi¬ 
enre;  age  43.  Will  travel.  For  resu^. 
write  H.  E.  Mlnard.  56  Parkview  Drive, 
Bronxville,  New  York. 
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Sm'ATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

Mitcellaneou* 

ILECKAI'H  editor.  page  -  one 
iikeup  and  editing,  desires  similar 
otition  on  10,000  to  20.000  daily, 
(rite  Box  1669,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

^.FLIGHT  WRITER— J-grad.  27. 
utrried.  Excellent  writer,  proflcient  I 
.ti>t-rart  '  n  ist-photographer  desires  i 
il«nt-re<n.iring  job.  Exiierienced  as  i 
jitur  I'.uOO  circulation  newspaper;  | 
ditor  company  magazine;  magazine 
:t».lHnc('i .  Now  employed.  Top  refer- 
news.  Available  September.  Go  any- 
ibcre.  Box  1647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UCrUATE.  FAST,  imaginative  Copy 
^itor  seeks  Chart  Area  2  iiosition 
th  future.  Married,  sober,  reliable, 
lA  MSJ.  .SI).\.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 

'^tilishcr. 

iiNS(  lENTIOir.S  J-SCHOOL  GRAD. 

seeks  |H»ition  as  industrial  editor 
'  magazine  editor-writer.  Ex|)erienced, 
rung  on  photography;  will  also  con¬ 
fer  college  news  bureau  i>ost.  Box 
(96.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DESK  SET 

dliY  &  BRAIN.  EDITOR-WRITER. 

condition,  seeks  managing  editor- 
3:|i  small  daily,  weekly,  or  editorial 
r.tinu'  II. \  top-notch  editing-writing. 
SiinilsT  2  newsroom  man;  10  years' 
.'in.lol  experience  lieats.  editorial 
me.  column;  know  tyi>e.  layout, 
.raiiuate  Catholic  college;  iiost-grailu- 
',e.  literature.  Veteran,  family  man. 
B.<\  1692.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

111liTOK-EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Available  Aug.  1.  N.Y. — N.J.  only 
e\  1694  Editor  &  Publisher 

APElilENCED  OUTIMIOR  EDITOR, 
eat  lire  writer  and  photographer.  42 
e:!'-'  old.  Work  published  in  weekly 
I'lanui  and  national  outdoor  maga- 
r.e>  Contact  Box  1732.  Editor  & 
Mili.sher. 


FORMER  WEEKLY  OWNER-EDITOR  | 

I  (woman)  seeks  reporter  |>08t  on  daily  ! 
lor  trade  jiublication,  or  weekly  editor¬ 
ship.  Eleven  years’  exjierience  daily, 
{weekly,  retail  traile  |>aper.  B.S.  jour-  . 
.nalism.  Good  references.  Prefer  Mid- 
I  jwest.  Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  'great  CHALLENGE  sought  any- 
I  'where  in  world  by  exiierienced,  young 
'  .writer-photographer.  Box  17C1,  Editor 
1 1&  Publisher. 

1  jr2  ON  15.1)00  DAILY'  seeks  jf2  or  | 
'  reporting  on  larger  p.m.  or  city  editor  I 
;  siHit  by  fall.  Age  30.  Exiwrienced  3  ; 
years'—  all  phases.  Prefer  South,  con¬ 
sider  anywhere.  Box  1723,  Elditor  & 

'  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  GROW  in  a  writ¬ 
ing  Iiosition.  Unusual  grasp  of  con¬ 
servation;  excellent  facility  with  words; 
broad  background  in  resource  manage¬ 
ment.  (Chart  Areas  6,  7.  11,  12).  Edi¬ 
tor  of  a  U.  S.  Forest  Service  news 
organ-  author  of  features  and  a  col¬ 
umn.  BS  in  forestry— Master  in  Wild¬ 
life  Management.  Married,  37,  Box 
1698,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  college  graduate.  Ten 
.vears'  exiierience  all  phases— news, 
simrts,  wire  editing.  Top  references. 
Btix  1734.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER'DESK  iiosition  desired  by 
I  '61  graduate.  Major:  Siieech,  minor: 

I  Political  Science.  Experience:  copylioy 
I  on  wire  service,  public  relations  for 
I  newspaper,  editorial  assistant  in  pub- 
;  lishing  house.  Will  accept  modest  salary 
I  if  future  offers  opportunity  for  growth 
'  and  responsibility.  Korean  vet..  28. 

I  single.  Box  1731.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES 
500,0€0  Astern  daily ;  $8,600  bracket: 

1  15  years’  experience  newspaper  writ- 

r  ing.  editing;  wants  similar  or  house 
organ  (lost  California,  Arizona,  New 
;  Mexico.  Family.  Box  1728.  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


rELEGRAI'H  EDITOR  or  makeup  |  FEMALE  WRITER  (Experienced  Re- 
IKist  sought  on  Eastern  p.m.  9'j  years'  tail  Ad  Copy  &  Fiction)  seeks  iierma- 
exiierience.  Presently  rim,  slot  35.000  nent  staff  opportunity  in  Newspaper, 
a.m.  Former  sixirts  etiitor.  Married.  Kadio  or  Publicity.  Pennsylvania  pre- 
Box  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  ferred.  Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  Y'EAR’S  EXPERIENCE — Y'oung  ;  Pliotnmraahr 

news  bureau  chief  for  Eastern  daily  |  m  I'  7 

.lesires  better  working  conditions  Chart  qoOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho- 
Area  1  or  2  or  Euroiie.  Box  1.19,  writ.  Car  cameras. 


Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lanee 

FREBJ-LANCE  WRITER,  in  Washing-  i 
ton,  will  contribute  to  your  publica- 
tion.  full  or  part*time.  Prefers  defense 
or  foreiffn  affairs.  Box  1733.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 

AHENTION 
FLORIDA  PUBLISHERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  de¬ 
sires  to  move  back  South.  Excellent 
production  record.  Young  family  man. 
All-around  printer.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 36  years 
old — family  man  with  good  record  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  press,  stereo, 
color;  seeks  foremanship — 17  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1648,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

WANT  TO  RELOCATE  on  daily  news- 
I  paper  as  Production  Manager  or  Com- 
I  posing  Room  Superintendent.  Lots  of 
I  references.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

I - 

HEAD  MACHINIST— Teletyiw  .School 
and  Linotype  School,  plus.  Seeks  open 
shop.  Box  1736.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 

I  Composing  Foreman.  Experienced  in 
I  press,  stereo,  composing;  now  mechani- 
I  cal  superintendent;  seeks  open  shop. 
I  Box  1726,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


tographer  who  can  write.  Car,  cameras, 
family.  Box  1663,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relationt 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
lieople  on  hie.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We'il  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PEItSON- 
NBX,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

CREATIVE  .  .  .  IMAGINATIVE  .  .  . 
AN  APPRECIATION  FOR  DETAIL... 
Five  years  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
reporting,  four  years  free-lance  (maga¬ 
zine  writing,  PR,  house  organ  editing), 
one  year  college  publications  supervis¬ 
ion.  Seeks  opi>ortunity  in  PR.  magazine 
writing  or  editing,  feature  editorial 
work.  Box  1577,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  MAN  desires  public  relations 
work.  AB  journalism.  Managing  BMitor 
II  years  teaching  news  work,  advising 
publications,  photography.  B.  G.  Bar¬ 
nett,  Box  46.  Magnolia,  Ark. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  mar- 
I  ried,  vet,  AB  English,  MS  Journalism. 

I  Camera,  features,  general  reporting, 
editing.  Seeks  college  PR  post  in 
Chart  Areas  2.  3  or  6.  Currently  with 
46,000  Blast  Coast  daily.  Box  1678, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 

1  14  YEARS’  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 
B'lELD — eight  in  weeklies  and  dailies, 
I  iind  last  seven  as  public  relations  spe- 
1  cialist  with  one  of  nation's  top  ten 
I  industrial  firms.  Journalism  graduate. 
I  Want  bigger  job  with  brighter  future. 
I  Box  1693.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

London  Consolidations 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

London,  England 

England’s  newspapers  are 
experiencing  the  effects  of  rising 
costs  and  are  now  going  through 
the  same  perio<l  of  mergers  and 
contraction  that  started!  in  the 
U.S.  about  10  years  ago. 

Earlier  this  year,  F]&P’s 
London  representative  called 
1960  “the  blackest  year  in  the 
history  of  Britain’s  press  during 
the  20th  century.  Three  national 
newspapers  (one  daily,  two  Sun¬ 
day)  and  two  big  city  news¬ 
papers  (one  morning  and  one 
evening)  and  six  countrj’  week¬ 
lies  ce.ased  publication. 

This  year  may  not  ecjual  1960 
in  blackness  but  there  will  be 
more  of  the  same.  Beaverbrook 
Mewspaper.s,  Ltd.,  has  just  pur¬ 
chased  the  160-year-old  Sunday 
Dispatch  from  Rothermere’s 
Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
and  has  merged  it  with  the 
Sunday  Express.  This  is  the 
third  Sunday  newspaper  to  close 
in  12  months — one  being  the 
Sunday  Graphic  which  had  been 
bought  by  Roy  Thomson  from 
the  Kemsley  Newspapers  and 
the  other  the  Empire  News  & 
Sunday  Chronicle  which  Thom¬ 
son  sold  to  News  of  the  World. 

The  disturbing  thing  to  an 
observer  from  the  States  is  that 
circulations  of  more  than  a 
million  copies  are  no  guarantees 
of  success  here.  The  Sunday 
Dispatch  had  a  circulation  of 
1,520,000  and  yet  it  lost  money. 
Empire  News  &  Sunday  Chron¬ 
icle  had  a  circulation  of  over 
two  million.  The  Graphic  was 
less  than  a  million. 

London  is  full  of  nimors  of 
which  will  be  the  next  and  most 
of  the  rumors  find  their  way  into 
print.  Since  the  shares  of  the 
large  newspaper  groups  are  all 
traded  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  these  rumors  have  an 
immediate  effect  there  and  thus 
are  worth  reporting. 

Last  week  reports  of  an  deal 
affecting  the  Sunday  Dispatch 
appeared  without  naming  the 
purchaser.  Reports  of  difficulties 
at  the  Daily  Sketch  were  denied 
in  print  as  unfounded.  Sir 
William  Carr,  chairman  of  the 
News  of  the  World,  and  Lord 
Rothermere,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News, 
in  a  joint  statement  had  to  deny 
again  that  merger  talks  were  in 
process.  This  also  “exercised 
a  restraining  effect  on  the  prices 
of  newspaper  shares  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  yesterday,’’ 
according  to  the  London  Times. 

In  an  address  at  Cork,  S.  R. 
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Pawley,  chief  assistant  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
president  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  said  there  is  everj' 
indication  that  the  trend  in 
merging  or  closing  national  as 
well  as  local  newspapers  would 
continue. 

“The  standard  of  journalism 
generally,  however,  has  nev’er 
l)een  higher,  in  spite  of  attacks 
by  malevolent  or  ill-informed 
critics,  and  in  spite  of  .some 
legitimate  complaints  ‘against  a 
small  minority  of  the  press.’ 
How  far  this  standard  could  be 
maintained  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
stant  uncertainty  was  a  matter 
of  concern,”  Mr.  Pawley  said. 

The  “uncertainty”  has  Fleet 
Street  guessing. 

*  «  * 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  com¬ 
petition  is  dying  in  London, 
however.  Early  this  year  the 
Daily  Telegraph  started  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  is  moving  into  London. 

Laurence  P.  Scott,  managing 
director  of  the  Guardian,  has 
made  a  deal  to  start  printing  this 
Fall  in  the  plant  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  owned  by  Roy  Thomson. 

The  Guardian  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  over  250,000  will 
start  its  London  operation, 
probably  in  September,  with  a 
press  run  of  150,000  according 
to  Mr.  Scott.  Teletypesetter 
circuits  will  connect  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  London  operations 
and  will  handle  a  copy  flow  in 
both  directions.  The  London 
edition  will  be  edited  from 
Manchester  but  although  it  will 
be  similar  in  makeup  and  content 
to  the  Manchester  edition  they 
will  not  be  identical. 

In  1952  the  Guardian  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  print  in 
London  but  withdrew  the  idea 
after  two  years.  F acsimile  repro¬ 
duction  techniques  were  proposed 
and  since  then  it  has  been 
reported  in  many  places  that 
discontinuance  was  forced  by 
labor  objections.  It  was  so  stated 
this  week  in  a  pamphlet  “A  Free 
Press”  by  Peter  Benenson,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Fabian  Society. 

The  directors  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  and  Evening 
News,  Ltd.,  immediately  released 
the  text  of  the  evidence  which  it 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Press  in  order  to 
correct  the  report.  It  was  printed 
June  6  in  the  Guardian.  The 
statement  said: 

“The  project  was  a  consider¬ 
able  gamble.  At  that  time 
advertising  was  at  a  much  lower 


level  than  today  and  we  needed 
at  least  a  75%  increase  in  sale 
to  break  even  on  the  project. 

“The  project  also  involved  the 
expenditure  of  something  like 
£350,000  on  capital  equipment, 
part  of  which  we  should  have 
had  to  borrow.  Novel  techniques 
invoh'ed  new  and  relatively 
untested  equipment. 

“Both  these  factors,  the  large 
increase  in  sales  of  which  we 
were  by  no  means  certain  and 
the  large  capital  costs  which 
might  easily  have  lieen  bigger 
than  anticipated,  caused  us  to 
hesitate  to  commit  ourselves. 

“Then  there  was  the  question 
of  trade  union  reactions,  which 
arose  in  two  ways.  The  first 
problem  was  the  attitude  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors 
(now  merged  in  the  London 
Typographical  Society)  to  the 
printing  in  London  of  a  news¬ 
paper  that  employed  none  of 
their  members,  bearing  in  mind 
that  on  other  London  newspapers 
they  claim  the  right  to  be  paid 
for  all  matter  in  the  paper 
whether  they  hav’e  handled  it  or 
not.  Second  was  the  problem, 
arising  with  various  unions,  of 
the  numbers  that  would  need  to 
be  employed  to  staff  our  rather 
novel  and  in  some  ways  highly 
mechanised  equipment. 

“We  found,  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  that  the  unions  whom 
we  approached  on  the  second 
problem  were  unable  to  answer 
a  hypothetical  question.  They 
want^  to  see  the  equipment  in 
action  before  they  could  discuss 
staffing. 

“Therefore  it  was  necessan,' 
for  us  to  make  our  own  estimate 
of  what  trade  union  reactions 
would  be.  We  made  a  rather 
unfavourable  estimate,  and  on 
top  of  our  pre\ious  doubts  this 
clinched  a  decision  to  abandon 
the  project.  We  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  £350,000  on  new 
equipment  without  knowing 
whether  we  should  ever  be  able 
to  use  it  on  terms  we  could 
afford. 

“In  fairness  to  the  trade 
unions  we  must  support  their 


claim  that  they  did  not  i)reve;t 
us  from  printing  in  Londor, 
Literally  this  is  true.  Thei* 
terms  for  printing  us  in  bonder 
were  not  prohibitive,  because 
never  asked  them  what  their 
terms  were.  It  is  possible  that 
the  trade  unions  would  hav^ 
Iteen  completely  reasonatJe.  Wr 
did  not  think  so,  but  we  iiave  n 
proof,  and  the  responsibility  fo> 
our  withdrawal  cannot  therefoft 
be  pinned  on  them.” 

• 

NLRB  Examiner  Hit8 
Union  Withdrawal  Eflfort 

Washington 

Trial  Examiner  John  P.  voi 
Rohr  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  filed  a  repor 
this  week  in  which  he  found  tha' 
the  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  hat 
illegally  tried  to  induce  adver 
tising  .salesmen  to  give  up 
membership  in  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Tafl-Huriley  Violalioii 

The  activities  of  Austin  H 
Hoffman,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  his  promises  of  econ¬ 
omic  benefits  to  those  who  quit 
the  union  were  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Taft- Hartley 
Law. 

The  examiner  held  that  a 
second  charge  by  the  Guild  tha: 
the  company  had  banned  unior. 
activity  on  company  time  was 
“much  ado  about  nothing.” 

The  company  has  20  days  in 
which  to  take  exception  to  the 
examiner’s  findings  or  submit  to 
an  NLRB  order  not  to  solicit 
employees  to  withdraw  from  the 
Guild. 

• 

Editor  to  Retire 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Claude  Fox,  71,  editor  of  the 
Gltns  Falls  Times  since  1927, 
will  retire  July  1.  He  began 
working  for  the  Times  60  years 
ago  as  a  carrier  boy.  He  has 
serv'ed  on  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  and  has  been  active 
in  Republican  party  affairs. 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 

FLORIDA  •  GEORGIA  •  ALABAMA  •  MISSISSIPPI  •  LOUISIANA 
Call  our  Dollai  Office — or  the  Office  Nearetf  You 


BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 
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Ray  V.  Hamilton  Richard  A.  Shahaan  Dawitt  Landit  John  F.  Hardatty 

John  D  Stabbins  Tribuna  Towar  Joa  A.  Otwald  III  Suttar  St. 

1737  DaSalas  St..  N.W.DE  7-27S4  1511  Bryan  St.  EX  2-5471 

EX  3-3454  Rl  8-1175  Don  Saarla 

Lot  Angalas 
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Big  News  Needs  Big  Type  Fast! 


A  hurricane  has  no  respect  for  deadlines.  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype 
is  your  one  perfect  way  to  get  big,  black  headlines  in  a  hurry,  ready  for  lock-up. 

Rangemaster  35  has  unmatched  main  magazine  capacity.  It  sets  through 
normal  36-  and  condensed  48-point,  ivithout  side  magazines.  Change  sizes  just 
by  touching  the  mixing  lever.  Heads  and  decks  are  set  from  one  keyboard! 

Underpinning  and  hand  distribution  are  eliminated.  The  Rangemaster  35 
also  sets  display  advertising  or  switches  to  fine  straight  matter  when  needed! 

To  get  the  whole  story  of  Headlines  from  the  Keyboard,  ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer.  Or  write  for  our  free  ^ ^ 
Rangemaster  booklet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  [  •  LINOTYPE  •  1 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 
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‘...A  good  newspaper  I 

will  keep  a  sensible  man 
in  sympathy  with 
the  world’s  current  history. 

It  is  an  ever-unfolding 
encyclopedia;  an  unbound  book 
forever  issuing 
and  never  finished.” 


Henry  Ward  Beecher 


From:  Journalism  in  the  United  States:  1690-1K72 
by  Frederick  Hudson 
Harper  Press,  N.Y.  1873 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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